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l^-^Medieval Seals of fhe Bishops of Durham, By C* IL Hunter 

Bi-AIR, M.A,^ 


Read 14th November 1921, 


At the dissolution of the Benedictine house of Durham its last priotj Hugh 
Whitehead, became the first dean of the cathedral church, and its large estates 
passed almost undirainished to the new dean and chapter, who thus also suc^ 
cecded to its title-deeds and muniments. These remained in their old home in 
the treasury^ of the monks, and afterwards in the cathedral library, until, by the 
exertions of our late Fellow the Re%'. Dr. Greenwell, they were provided with 
a new resting-place in the rebuilt and refitted chapel of St, Helen, above the 
great gateway of the monastely^ When arranging these documents in their 
new home Dr, Greenwell made a slip catalogue of the seals attached, Ihis 
catalogue, collated, annotated, and illustrated by the present writer, has been 
printed by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne,' In it is a long 
series of the seals of the bishops of Durham from Ranulf Flambard ( a . d , 1099” 
M2S) to Cuthbert Tunstall (a. D, 1530-1559).’ 

These seals arc valuable both from the historic and artistic standpoint, for 
they are contemporary monuments, albeit rather small, of known and certain 
date produced by the best artists of their day. On his seal of dignity each 
bishop is shown as he appeared in his most solemn moments and in a manner 
approved of by himself. They arc therefore very useful for the study of eccle¬ 
siastical vestments. The many saints they depict are in their proper dress, 
holding their appropriate emblems, and upon them can be traced the gradually 
increasing importance of Saint worship and Intercession during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

The armorial types afford the best means for a study of the art of the 
medieval heralds. From about the end of the thirteenth century shields of arms 
and their accessories are freely used, thus bringing to us first-hand knowledge 

’ ArchaciAogta Adinua, 3rd ser,, vols. vii-xvii. 

For the dates of each bishop I have used *The Table of Pontifical Years of the Bishops of 
Durham by Wm. Page, F.S.A. [Trans. Norlhunib. and Durham Architeditrai and Arckatohgical 

Socidyt voL iv, p. 19). 

VOL. LXXH. e 







2 MEDIEVAL SEALS OF THE BISHOPS OF DURHAM 

of the varying' shapes of shields, of the charges upon them, and the different 
methods of blazoning armorial achievements* For this their personal aspect 
and known date make them most valuable. Upon them also can be followed, 
with certainty of date* the growth of the engraver's art. We can see the crude 
ardiaic figures of the early twelfth century gradually giving place to the firmly 
drawn, finely moulded figures of the thirteenth, depending for their beauty on 
strength of line rather than on ornament We see these replaced by the beauti¬ 
ful seals of mid-fourteenth century date, with saints standing in crocketed and 
canopied niches surrounded by rich tracery’' of fine tabernacle work, as though 
the artist was strivnng to reproduce in miniature the reredos of the high altar 
of the bishop's church. These arc unsurpassed for beauty of design and delicacy 
of detail The tendency of later years was to o^^erlbad the seal with ornament, 
to pay too great attention to details of costume, and so the art gradually decays, 
to rise up for a little under the classical influence ol the Renaissance; but with 
the Reformation the art of seal engraving passes, and seals henceforth interest 
us no more. 

Before considering in detail the motives of the various ty^pes of seals used 
by the bishops of Durham, a little should be said about the shape, material, and 
methods of attachment of, at least, the earlier of them* 1 hesc, till about the 
end of the twelfth centun', are a slightly elongated oval which gradually assumes 
a narrower more pointed form until by mid-tourteenth century they attain the 
graceful shape best illustrated by the seals of Bury, Hatfield, Fordham, and 
Skirlaw (pL II). They revert once more to the oval shape towards the end of the 
sixteenth centmy\ It is perhaps needless now to say that this shape had no 
symbolic significance ; it was used because the artist found it the most suitable to 
contain the standing figure, just as the seals of ladies, for the same reason, are of 
similar shape. Their thickness varies greatly: some oJ the earlier ones are masses 
of wax, convex at the back, as though permanence %vas to be attained by bulk ; 
others of early^ date are ^dished "— that is, the die \vas cut convex on the face so 
as to leave a cup-shaped impression, the edge of which stood above and pro¬ 
tected the central device (pi I, i, 2, 5).* The legend was cut upon this sloping 
edge, but the style did not persist after about the middle of the Uvelfth century. 
The use of a counterseal did away whli the spherical backs, and with harder, better 
mixed wax the seals become thinner until some of the hard red wax examples of 
the mid-fourteenth century are barely i mm. in substance. In the later fifteenth 
century, with poorer wax, the tendency was to revert to a greater thickness. 

The material of all episcopal seals at Durham is beeswax, at first almost 
pure, but afterwards mixed with a resin, probably colophon}^ ; some of the early 
seals have a paste-like appearance probably caused by the mixture of chalk 

* See Catalo^e, df., nos* 3110, 3113. 
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with the wax, making them flaky and easily l:>roken; these early seals are of 
a natural colour, often covered with a brown varnish for protection* Puiset 
(a.d* 1153-1195) is the first to use green wax; Richard Marsh {ad. 1217-1226) 
introduces red, and his immediate successors use brown, green,and red apparently 
indiscriminately, though green predominates* From the late thirteenth to the 
middle of the fifteenth century red of a fine hard nature is more general, but 
after that date this hard red wax is no longer used and a sott, brown, triable wax, 
such as had long been used for the Chancery^ seals, takes its place. Privy seals 
and signets are round and in\^ariabJy of red wax, whilst the gi-eat seals in Chan¬ 
cery are a vaiyd ng shade of brown, occasionally dark green and once only red 
(Hatfield)* 

The seals of the early bishops Flambard (ad. 1099-1128) and Ruins (ad* 1133- 
1140) arc attached to the document by a strip partly cut from its lower edge 
which passes transversely through the wax—that is, by way of the shorter axis of 
the seal. Sainte-Barbe (ad. 1143-1152) suspends one of his vertically by a double 
strip of parchment passed through an incision in the charter and the loose ends 
fastened together by the se:il; after his date this becomes the usual method oi 
attachment. Poitou (a*d. 1197-1208) attaches some of his to more important 
charters by silken ribbons, an example followed by his successors. Privy seals 
and signets are attached, generally, by a single strip partially cut off the deed, 
though they, especially the latter, are occasionally affixed to the face of the 
document. The great seals in Chancery are attached sometimes by a double 
strip of parchment, but more usually by finely \voven cords of silk or by silken 
ribbons. Blue, red, and yellow are the general colours, though there are 
examples of green, but two different colours arc never used for one seal* 

The matrix was probably of silver; it certainly was so for the later bishops. 
Of the engravers or the cost of the seals no record simdves,' We know, ior it 
is recorded in their inventories V that on the day of the burial of each bishop 
his seals were broken and offered at St. CuthbeiTs shrine. After the lour seals 
of Richard of Bury had been broken and so offered the ferctrar (Richard ol 
Wolviston) made trom them a silver-gilt chalice for the altar of St. John 
tist. on which was inscribed: 

Hie calix insignis fit pracsulis ex tetra signis 
Rl Dunelmensis quart i, natu Beriensis.^ 

^ The cost of Uiose of three of the priors of I^urham h noted in the rolls of the bursar of the 
convent The two seals of Prior John Possor (jV.ij* 1341-1374) cost 13s. (Surtees Soc* Fubl. c, 
p. s^8j. Those of Pnor William Ebchester (a. 0. 1446-14561 coat 26s. 8^1 vol. ciii, p* 631). Joss 

the goldsmith received au. 8f/. for making those of Prior John Burnaby (a, i \ 1456-1464I { i & iti ., p. 634). 

5 tVilh iutti ^Surtees Soc. Publ., vol. ii). 

^ Ihs/oritK Dittklwensts Scripfotes Tres, p. ccclxxxviii (Surtees Soc. Publ, vol. txf 
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Those of Thomas of Hatfield were likewise melted and made into a silver-gilt 
image of the bishop, which was hung at the head of St. Cuthbert's shrine, and 
inscribed : 

Jon Alvervilla monachiis capiendo sigilla 
Ex [ latfeld Thomae sic providit, bene pro me.^ 

The earliest and most important of the different types used by the bishops^ of 
Durham was the episcopal seal proper, now usually called the seal of dignity. 
This was appended to important charters relating to the bishopproperty or 
rights, and to authenticate copies of documents. There are no examples of 
pre-Conquest date at Durham, nor are there any of bishops Walcher or St. Calais, 
though two forged seals of the latter, probably of late twelfth-century date, 
attached to spurious charters, puiport to be his (pL 1 , He certainly used 
seals, for their destruction, after his death, is recorded in his 'Inventory V but no 
impressions now remain. The scries therefore l>cgins with Kanulf Flambard 
(a. o. 1099-112S) and ends after the dissolution with Cuthbert funstall (a. d. 1530- 
i55g), though towards the end there are one or two gaps. The sole motive of this 
type in the twelfth century is a figure of the bishop, standing, lacing, vested in full 
pontificals. For the first century, from Flambard to Puiset(A.o. loqt;-! 195), the 
background of this figure is quite plain (pi, I, 2-6). The artists of the thirteenth 
century soon realized that the blank spaces on either side of the figure should 
be filled, so Philip of Poitou (a.d. ii97“I2oS) stands on a rudimentary bracket, 
enclosed in a framework of the gracefully ciin^cd branches of the broom plant 
(pi [, 7); his successor, Richard Marsh (a.d. 1217-1226), is shown on his rather 
stiff and conventional first seal .standing in a marsh in which plants are growing 
(pi I, 8). His second seal (pi. 1, 9) is a very charming example of the beauty 
of proportion and form of early thirteenth-century art; with it we leave behind 
the archaic stiffness and conventionality of the earlier seals and are led into 
a more natural w'orkl It represents a new art full of life and vigour, deriving 
little adventitious help from mere ornament. Richard Poore {a.d. 1228-1237) 
co\'er.s the whole field of his seal with a diaper of fine double lines forming 
lozenges with cinquefoils at the intersections and enclosing alternately a crescent 
and a star, a rich background showing up in strong relief his finely moulded 
figure and gracefully draped vestments {pi I, to). Nicholas Farnham {a. d. 124 i- 
1349) adds further to the decorative accessories of his fig-ure (pi I, ii). Me 
stands on a car\'ed bracket beneath a canopy in the form ot a church. On 

^ Hisforiae Dun^hn/mis Sertpfores Ttes, p. ccckxxviii (Surtees Soc. Publ., vol ix). 

- Fcoifarium Pfwr<titts p. xxKvii ct seq. (Surtees Soc. Pabl,, voL IvUil, 

^ * Audita morte isUus, siattm fracta fuerunt eius sigilla ct sancto Cuthberto oblata " j PVtils atui 

p. I. 
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each side of his figure is the tonsured head of a monk placed m a deeply sunk 
eight-foiied panel. These arc noteworthy, for they mark the first step in the 
changes to come by which the figure of the bishop gradually ceases to be the 
chief motive on his seal and saints become predominant whilst the bishop kneels 
in prayer beneath or is only represented by his shield of arms. His successors 
Walter Kirkham {a.d* 1249-1260) and Robert Stichill (a. d. I261”1274) make little 
alteration except that, on the seal of the former, the monks' heads on either 
side give place to the mitred bust of St Cuthbert and the crowned bust of 
St. Oswald, the first appearance on a seal of dignity of these great north 
country saints (pi I, 12), Robert of Holy Island (a.d. 1274-1283) makes 
a further important change. The full-length figures of St. Cuthbert and 
St Oswald, standing in crocheted and canopied niches, take the place of the 
busts of the previous seals marking another step towards the grow'ing pre¬ 
dominance of the saints (pi I, 14). Antony Bek (a.d. 1284-1311) completely 
changes the style of his seal from that of all its predecessors (pi 1 , 15). He 
alone among his fellow's of Durham chooses to be represented, a majestic and 
very dignified figure, seated on his throne, flanked on each side by a canopied 
niche. In the dexter stands St Oswald, in the sinister St Cuthbert, The 
motive reflects Beks proud spirit and the great powers he exercised in the 
bishopric, for it was under him that the rule of the bishops of Durham * reached 
the zenith of palatinate sovereignty'. This seal is also very noteworthy, 
because on it, for the first time at Durham, armorial charges appear; his 
chasuble is emblazoned w’ith the ermine mill-rind cross of his arms; this is 
a conventional representation to give prominence to his armoi ials, for though 
his ‘ Inventor}" * * tells of vestments so embroidered, it is not at ail probable that 
the chasuble would be charged with its owner's arms.* Above the bisho[)'s head 

^ * ij capis de uno panriD albi, indici, et rubei coWis pallbtis cum una cruce de armis dusdem 
(^uae dicuntur ferrum moiendini" f ami J^malorieSf p. ii2|. Hk arms were gtiies a mill-rind 
cross ermine. He was a great warrior, and at Falkirk f a. d, 1298) commanded the second division. * C^est 
la bataile Teuesk de Duresme la secund—AnLoyn Heke portc de gulej:. ou ung fer de inolyn d^ermin * 
{Rriifptary, vol. xvi, p, 30). There is a Jong stanza in praise of him in the song of the siege of Caer- 
laverock (a.i>. 1300]. irle was not present in person, but he sent his banner of— 

Vermcillo o un fer do inolyn 
De ermine e envoia se ensegne. 

( T/k aw/ 0/ Citf^rlavi-rofk, ed. Tlios. Wright, p, 32.) He was a younger son of Walter Bek, lord of 
Eresby, and differences bis paternal shield by changing its silver cross to one of ermine {Compkk, 
new ed., ii, 89; Coil* Toff* ei Grw., iv, 314)^ 

“ But though it is very unlikely that even this proud prelate would make his chasuble into an 
armorial surcoat to his own glorification, it is yet quite possible that its orphreys might have been 
embroidered with small shields of his arms. The Lincoln Inventory records *a chasuble of black 
doth of gold of Baudekin with a red orphrey having ,.. in the back the arms of the lord Rose 
probably the donor {Mom Augt., i, 31s, ed. 1718). See also CoUiloguc of a CoUcefiott of British lUmhiic 
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is a leopard of England. A triple-towered castle, denoting his oOice of constable 
of the Tower of London,’ is beneath the dexter side of his throne ; beneath the 
sinister is a repetition of the milhrind cross of his own arms. 1 he importance 
of Bek's own personalit)' is obviously the guiding moti\^e of the seal 

With Richard Kellawe (a.o. 1311-1316), a man of lowly origin reared in 
the traditions of the convent we return to the line of development broken by 
Bek ; but with a further change, for now the bishop stands between his attendant 
saints Cuthbcrt and Oswald (pi. 11 , i). Th^y form a single group standing in 
a triple canopied niche, the figure of the bishop, though still the centre and 
chief of the composition, is not now its sole dominant note, the saints are his 
partners. He had a special seal made for his use as Bishop elect; that is 
between the time of his election 31 March 1311 and his consecration at Vork 
30 May in the same year {pi, III, 10), it is pointed oval, 4S mm. by 2g mm. in 
size, much smaller therefore than his seal of dignity. It represents our Lady 
with Christ with the bishop elect in pontificals kneeling in base: 

: RlCItftOl : DVllELM :EUECT[ : COFIlliUHTl: 111, 

Lewis Beaumont (a. d, 131S-1333), a stranger to the see and convent, torced 
upon the unwilling monks by the king {Edward II), acting under the infiuence 
of his queen, was an arrogant, ignorant maa His seal reflects his character: 
its only motive is his own magnificence; like BeUs seal, it emphasizes the 
personal note, but with much less grace and dignity ; its motive is mere osten¬ 
tation {pL 11 , 2), The bishop stands in gorgeous vestments, his chasuble 
blazoned with liis arms, azure fleuretty a lion rampant gold,= his mitre and 
crozier are richly jewelled; over his head, above an elaborate canopy, is a leopard 
of England. In the field, which is diapered with lozenges enclosing fleurs-de-lis, 
on the dexter is a sliidd of the arms of England, on the sinister that of the king¬ 
dom of JenisalenV m memory of his grandfather Jean de Brienne,^ King of 

Art, Fine Arts Club, no, 56, a chasublt^ of brocaded blue satin whose cross-shapeti 

orphrey was embroidered with numerous vimiorial shields. 

^ Crt/. /W. AWfe, A. 0. 1272-1281, p. 92. 1 -j 1 ir, 

^ Again probably a conventional representation, not an actual chasuble so einbroidcreu^ _ nis 
armorials are those of Brienne difl'erenced. Le^vjs and Henry Beaumont were the sons ol Louis de 
Brienne, who, in right of liis wife, was Vicomte de Beaumont. They took the name of Beaumont, and 
differenced their paternaJ arms of Brienne by changing the billets into Ileurs 4 e 4 is,thc shield ofBnenne 
being (azure) biHetty a lion rampant (gold). (Sec also Co>np^ft^ nevv ed., vol. 58 * 

168). There Is an account of the breaking of his two seals in Scripiorts Yrts^ p. cxxvi 11 (Surtees boc. 

^ This shield is a finely proportioned and bcaiitlfijl early example of these anns, blazoned silver 
crusilly a cross potent gold : d’argent ove unc croice martellee dor et poudree de croicelettes d'or 
{CqIL Top, d Gai„ ii, 320). It is drawn with a plain cross between fourteen small ones by Matthew 
Baris on the margin of his Hi^ioria Minor (Rolls Series, iii, 95)- 

* His father, Louis de Brienne, Vicomte de Beaumont, was a younger son of Jean de BnennCp 
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Jerusalem (a.d. 1209-1237), He also, like Kellawc, used a small seal {pk II I, ii), 
51 mm. by 31 nun.* as Bishop elect before consecration (Sept 1317—Mar, 13LS), 
It depicts our Lady with Christ seated in a canopied niche with a key on each 
side, in the field. Beneath Lewis kneeling prays. He is not in episcopal 
vestments: 

S’: nVDOVlGl :EtjEGTl t DVKEJjllEMSIS : C OH Final TIT I. 

Only one seal of Robert Graystanes {a.d. 1333), the monk historian of the 
monastery* sundves. He was elected and consecrated bishop ' after the death 
of Beaumont but he did not receive confirmation* and almost immediately 
resigned in favour of Richard of Bury, who Itad recei^■ed the appointment from 
the king. His seal reverts to the older type. He stands beneath a canopy on 
a diapered background in plain vestments. A roundel on the dexter contains 
the crowned head of St. Oswald, that on the sinister the mitred head of 
St Cuthbert (pi. II, 3^ famous successor, Richard TAungervillc of Bury 
(a.d. 1333-1345). two seals of dignity; on both the patron saints are 

ignored and he himself is the chief motive of the seal On his first seal 
he is represented standing on a can'e<l bracket in an architectural niche 
with crockets and fiiuals; above his head is a shield of the royal arms 
(pi II, 4), His second seal is well known (pi 11 5); on it the wonderful 
art of the fourteenth-century engraver reaches its greatest perfection. The 
learned prelate stands in a richly decorated, panelled, and canopied central 
niche. His pose is graceful and dignified, his face very austere, indeed it has 
been considered, probably with truth, to be an actual portrait of the bishop, 
d'his central figure is flanked on either side by smaller niches of ‘ pierced and 
piled up tabernacle work' with spire-like finials in which, as on an altar reredos, 
stand small figures of saints of very minute detail Above, in the middle niche 
of the central canopy, is our Lady seated with Clirist; on her right, in small 
niches, stand St. John Baptist and St. Peter; on her left St. Catherine and St. 
Paul. All this wealth of ornamentation does but throw into relief the gracious 
central figure and acts as a foil to the simplicity of his flowing vestments. The 
line of the surrounding legend is broken on each side by a shield of the royal 
arms/ This shield is used only, at Durham, on this seal and on that of Lewis 

King of Jenisalem, Emperor of Constantinople (a. n. 1309-1237) ( tVJr/ffc F^rt^er ks Dafes, ed. 1770, 
366; Peerage, ii, 59, note it). 

^ Scnf>fofrs 7 'rvs, p. 120 (Surtees Soc. Publ. ixl. 

- His own shield was gules a cinquefoil emnoe and a border sable bc^anty. A similar shield js 
blazoned for Sire John Daungervilc de goules a un qntefoil de ermyne ad la borduf de sable 
(GcHrafitgtsi, N. S., xii, p. 269, no, Srq). It is also painted on the lid of an ancient chest formerly in 
the Chaneerj' court at Durham, which from the armorials upon it must Ije dated at the time of this 
bishop (sec illustnitioni Afrit. Jlel,, N.S., sv, 296), 
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Beaumont. Both received the preferment by the king’s influence, and they thus 
express their devotion and gratitude to their royal patron. 

The seals of the three succeeding bishops, Thomas Hatfield (a.d. *3457’3oi). 
lohn Fordham (a.d. 1382-1388), Walter Skirlaw(A.D. 138^1406), are all of similar 
desicn. On them the bishop no longer occupies the chief place—he either kneels 
in base or is symbolized by his armorial shield. Saints standing in canopied 
niches form the dominant motive. Hatfield’s seal represents St. Cuthbert ot 
Durham and St. Thomas of Canterbury, his name saint; above them is our Lady 
crowned and enthroned with the Christ child. Beneath al 'f a shield of the 
bishop’s arms, a chevron between three lions rampant (pi. H..6)- Forcinam 
kneeling in base worships St. Oswald and St. Cuthbert, his shield, a chevron 
between three crosses patonce,’ is placed on the tracery at each side o' 
central device. Angels under pent-houses adore our Lady and Christ 
enthroned in the topmost niche (pi. 11 , 7). Skirlaw plac^ 
a large central niche; on his right hand is St. Peter, on left St. Andrew, the 
patron saints of his former see of Bath and Wells. His shield, bearing a cross 
of six interlacing bastons,* alone represents this pious and Ixnevolent prelate 
fpl. II 8). There are no known impressions of the seals of dignity of Thomas 
Langley ’(A.D. 1406-1437) nor of Robert Neville (a. o. 1438 - 1457 )- I nni inH'iied 
to think that they did not use the type, but made that of ad causas do duty 
for it. There are numerous documents in the treasury at Durham under their 
different seals, some of which one w’ould have expected to issue under that ol 
dignity. This belief is strengthened by the fact that the seal of dignity of 
T„awrence- Booth (.vd. I 457 - 147 <>) ‘s the same in size and motive as the ad 
causas ’ seal of Neville. He and his successors use only the one ^al for both 
purposes. On them our Lady, robed, crowned, and enthroned with the child 
Christ, becomes the central figure; St. Oswald stands on the de.xter and on 
the sinister St. Cuthbert. Above, in a traceried panel, is either the emblem 
of the Trinity or our Lord standing in glor>'. The armorials blazoned on these 
later seals form their chief interest. Law rence Booth kneels in base, holding in 

> The blazon is: azure a chevron gold between three lions rampant silver. This is the blMon of 
the shields on his tomb on the south side of the choir at Durham, beneath the splendid 
throne built by Hatfield during his lifetime. The shield is also on the orphrcy of the alb on his effi^, 
having on each side of it the royal arms: France and England quarterly. It is also in painted ga 

in the window of the hal! of the prior’s house, now the deanery. %% a •«//.. r^trA 

» The blazon is: sable a chevron between three crosses patonce gold (Z. Armonal tic 

2 The blazon is: silver with the cross sable (Glover’s Ordmafy). He w^ buned in the norti 
aisle of the choir at Durham before the altar of St. Blaise, * under a faire marble stone very sumptu- 
ously beset with many brasen images having his owne image m^t artific^ly priced in br^se in the 
midst thereof’ [Ri/fs of Durham, p. i8; Surtees Soc. publ., vol. cvii). This has disappeared, but the 
stone bench running along the north ^^'all of this bay of the aisle has in front a range of twelve cusped 
panels, in each of which is a shield of Skirlaw s arms. 
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front a shield of his arms, three boars' heads rased and erect in an encjrailed 
border (pi. II, 9).* On his dexter is another shield charged with a chevron 
between three lions rampant, borne, I suspect, for the monastery, though really 
the arms are those of Bishop Hatfield. On his sinister is the shield of the 
bishopric bearing the arms attributed to St. Oswald, a cro.ss bet\\'een four 
ramping lions.* William Dudley (a.d. 1476-1483) kneels between his own 
quarterly shield* (I and IV, two lions passant; 11 and 111 , a cross patonce) and 
that of the see (pi. II, 10). There is no example of this type in the treasury, or 
elsewhere, for John Sherwood (a.d. 1484-1494). Richard Fox (a.d. 1494-1501), 
whose seal is classical in design, adopts the same arrangement; his own shield 
bearing a pelican in her piety (pi. II, ii).* William Senhouse (^v. n. 1502-1505) 
returns to a debased type of Gothic, with himself kneeling between his own 
quarterly shield,* with a dove in the first and fourth cjuarters, and that of the see: 
the legend also reverts to black letter (pi. II, 12). Christopher Bainbridge 
(a.d. 1507-1508) is not represented by this type. Thomas Ruthall(A. d. 1509- 
1523) uses with slight alteration the same style as that of Senhouse, though the 
sculpture of the figures is much finer (pi. II, 13). The impressions are very 
imperfect, but the legend seems to be a rather ornate form of Renaissance 
capitals.® Thomas Wolsey (a.d. 1523-1528) was never at Durham during his 
tenure of the see, nor is there any example extant of his seals for the bishopric. 

The series comes to an end with Cuthbert Tunstall (a. d. 1530-1559), whose 
seal has no beauty to recommend it, except perhaps the bishop's shield in base 
charged with three combs ’ and ensigned with his mitre. It is placed between 
two badly drawn shields, on the dexter that of the monastery, a cross flory 
between four lions rampant, and on the sinister that of the see (pi. II, 14). 

* The blazon is: silver three boars’ heads rased and erect sable, a border engrailed sable (Glover’s 

* The arrangement of the shields on this seal is the same as that on the ‘ad causas’ seal of his 
predecessor, Robert Neville. See note on Neville’s seal,/^5/, p. 14, note 2. 

* The blazon is: I and IV\ gold two lions passant azure (Somery, aftcn\'ards Sutton, alias Dudley); 
11 and III, silver a cross patonce azure (Sutton). His tomb is in the chapel of St. Nicholas in the 
south ambulator3' of Westminster Abbey. His effig>* in brass and the inscription are now destroyed. 
The shield there was quarterly: 1 , gold a double-tailed lion rampant vert (Dudley); H and Ill, 
a cross patonce (Sutton); IV, two lions passant (Somery) {Heraldand Genealogist, v, 118, note i). 

* Blazoned azure a pelican in her piety gold. Bishop Fox was ver>' fond of this symbol of the 
Atonement; he used it ^th for his arms and as a badge. It is to be seen on his buildings at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Winchester, as well as at Durham. 

He is sometimes called Sever, Severs, or Seners, but Senhouse, as given by Stubbs in the 
Registrant Sacrum Anglicanunt, seems to be the correct form. 1 cannot find the blazon of his shield. 

* His shield, badly balanced and overcrowded, is an excellent example of the decadent hcraldr)' 
of Tudor times. It is blazoned: Party azure and gules a cross engrailed gold between four doves 
gold with sable collars, on a chief quarterly ermine and gold two roses gxiles, 

* The blazon is: sable three combs silver. 
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Tliis type is, liowever, ^^aluable, not only for the histor}^ of the development 
of an art, but also for the history of episcopal vestments. From this aspect their 
known date and personal nature must again be emphasized. Each seal beats an 
image of or, later, symbolizes the bishop; it \N^ould be made under liis personal 
direction : it reflects therefore his tastes, and represents him as he wished to be. 
The small size of the seals rather depreciates theii value from this point of view, 
but still they will repay a little study. The mitre appeam in its early form of 
a round cap on the seals of Pdambard (a. d. 1099-1128) and Rufus (a. u 1133“ 
1140). Sainte-Barbe (a. n. 1143-1152) wears it depressed in the centre, with 
a rounded cone at each side, as though a band or orphrey had been carried o\-er 
the centre of a round cap, from back to front; his second seal has the horns more 
pointed and shows the infulae tailing behind at either side. Puiset (a,i>. 1153- 
1195), first of the English bishops, wears it in the modern style with the horns at 
back and front* It is low and triangular with horizontal and vertical orphreys. 
This style, with a tendency to become oval, higher, and more decorated, lasts foi* 
the fir.st two centuries. T he richly jewelled mitres of the later fourteenth cen¬ 
tury are well illustrated by that on the second seal of Richard of Burj^ described 
among the vestments m his ' Inventor)^' as ' unam mitram briidatam cum niultis 
parvis perlis diversi colons et cathenis et nodls aureis d he singularly ungrace¬ 
ful mitres of exaggerated heiglit worn later can be seen on the obverse of the 
bishops' great seals in Chancer}^ The amice appears first as a folded doth 
loosely knotted in front: it takes the later form of an embroidered collar on the 
seal of Richard ^^larsh. The chasuble is, on the eai ly seals, narrow and short 
in front, the back square and broad, falling almost to the ankles. It is at first 
I'cpresented covered v\'itb oq:>hreys illustrating the description of Flambard s in 
his 'Inventory * * imam casulam indici colorls cum largisorfrays Those shown 
on the chasuble of Philip of Poitou consist of a vertical strip falling from the 
collar to the hem, from w'hicli two branch ofl low round the shoulders. I'hat of 
Richard Marsh is quite unadorned and falls in graceful folds over his raised 
arms, possibly representing that described in his ' Inventory’d casulam rubeam 
de samette quae dicebatur Marrays’.* Mis immediate successors use a like 
st\ Ie, sometimes rounded in front, sometimes coming more to a point, but always 
without orphreys, excepting the armorial chasubles of Bek and Beaumont. The 
later seals return to the plain vestment lalling, rather low, in loose graceful 
folds. The curious breastplate ornament called the miwnak is first sliou n at 
Durham on the seal of Richard Marsh; it is present on those of his successors 

^ The C'arllcst seal I know of, which shows llie mkre worn In this manner, is that of Ungues, 
bishop of Auxerre Ia. 0. 1144). See riomay, Le Cttsfum*: 270, fig'. 332. 

- Jm/s mid lnv€i\hrks, p. 25 {Surtees Soc. Pub), iij. 

^ Op, c//., p, 2, ‘ Op. rf/., p. 5. 
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until Robert Sticliill (a. a 1261^1274), after whom it disappears. The tunicle is 
not visible on the seals, but the dalmatic is to be seen from the earliest. At first 
it is cut square in front and rather short, with wide slits at the side and short, 
broad slee\'es. On the first seal of Richard Marsh it becomes longer and 
covered with fine diaper work ; his second seal sliows a square apparel on its 
lower edge and upon the sleeves; one or other oi those styles of ornament 
appears on succeeding seals until Richard of Bury, on whose seal and on later 
examples it is without apparels or orphreys. The side-slits are first shown 
fringed on the seal of Robert of Holy Island (a. o. 1274). The lower edge ol 
the alb, appearing beneath the dalmatic, is only to be seen. It is at first long 
and skirt-like, covering the feet: later it becomes shorter and less voluminous 
until Richard of Bury, when it is again shown falling in folds over the lect. 1 he 
stole is very indistinct and difficult to distinguish from the folds of the alb. It 
is clear on the seal of Geoffrey Rufus and on some succeeding seals, but is only 
distinctly to be seen, as two embroidered and fringed ends above the alb, on the 
seals of Holy Island, Beaumont and Kellawc. On later seals it is not distin* 
guishable. The maniple, named from the first in the different ‘ Inventories is not 
to be seen on the seals until that of Sainte-Bai be (a.d, t 143-1152), after which it is 
generally visible as two narrow embroidered bands with iringed edges. The 
smaller vestments are ^^er3■ difficult to make out. Gloves with short gauntlets 
can usually be detected after Richard Marsh : the episcopal ring worn outside 
the glov'e on the middle finger of the right hand is onl}^ clearly seen on the seals 
of Holy Island, Bek and Beaumont. Sandals are obvious, but too small for any 
detail to be seen. There remains only the crosier. This is a plain crook with 
a knob where it is joined to the staff until Richard Marsh, whose crook has an 
ornamental fleur-de-lis at its end. Afterwards tlie tendency is to a more ornate 
form culminating in the highly enriched crosiers of Lewis Beaumont and 
Richard of Bury; the latters is descriijcd in his ' Inv^entones’ as H baculum 
pastorale argenteum cum capite dcaurato 

The centra! design is always surrounded by the legend giving the bishop s 
name and title, fhis begins with a cross paty or sometimes with a crescent 
lying on its back enclosing the cross. On the earlier seals the words arc in the 
form used by Ranulf Flam bard: 

^SIGILLVM : RANNVLFI ; DVNELMENSIS : EPISCQPI. 

Rufus is singular in adding the words 

DEI : GRACIA, 

Hugh Fuiset adopts the style 

^ UVEU : JKII : UVIItlLViatJlSIS : 

’ and liiiadorif^, p. 25. 
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the form which is used by his successors until Kellawe^ wlio uses the words 

4- SIGliiliVI I : lUCiTflOI: DR[ : (rRTC j HPrSCOPl : DVHBljr L 

This is the style used until Cuthbert Tunstall, who reverts to the earliest 
•tSIGILLVM : CVTUnERTl : DVNELMENSIS : EriSCOP[. 

The type of letter used is Roman capitals until Puiset, on whose seal, 
thou^li the type must still be called Roman, there is aver}- distinct approach to 
the Gothic form usually called Lombardic This is the beautiful letter used on 
the seal of Philip of Poitou (a.p. 1197-120S) and is that, becoming smaller and 
finer as the years pass, which is used during the thirteenth and the first half 
of the fourteenth centuries. On Thomas Hatfield's (a. d. 13^5-1381) seal it 
changes to the larger, more legible type of black letter which on Skirlaws 
(a.d. 1388-1405) alters to the close, very illegible form. The type reverts at the 
end of the fifteenth century^ on Fox s (a.fa 1494-1501) seal to Roman capitals of 
the graceful Renaissance shape. 


Coifnterscais (Poitou, a.d. []97-I2oS, to Beaumont, a.d. 131S-1333). 

Philip of Poitou, first of the Durham bishops, uses a counterseal. Before 
him the seal of dignity is the only type of which impressions remain. That the 
earlier bishops used at least one other seal seems certain, for in their ^ Inven¬ 
tories \ where the destruction of their seals is recorded, the plural is in each case 
used—* fracta fuerunt sigilla eiusdem et Sancto Cuthberto oblata 0 This second 
seal would probably be a secreium or private seal which, used chiefly for closing, 
has not survived. It is worthy of note that not one of the bishops of Durham 
uses an antique gem for a private or a counterseal, as do so many of their con¬ 
temporaries of other sees. Poitoirs counterseal is a reproduction in miniature 
of his seal proper (the broom omitted) (pi. HI, 1). The legend also reproduces, 
though in an abbreviated form, that on the obverse. Its shape, and the shape 
of all that follow it, is a pointed oval of considerably smaller size than the seal 
itself. The extra Sjiace thus provided is happily used by Richard Marsh to 
represent, for the first time on Durham episcopal seals. Saints Cuthbert and 
Oswald (pi. 111,2). On his counterseal they stand one on either side of our 
Lord in Glory and the bishop kneels, in prayer, beneath, ^t'he legend is in 
Latin rhyming hexameter verse called Leonine: 

hoc ; GUVS r VT j SIT JiOllGS TlUr; luVUGIOR j JiOS r 0 : PT^TIlOnOS. 

'I'his is the type of all these seals at Durham, except Beks, 'fhey represent, 
either singly or together, the patron saints of the cathedral priory, our Lady, 

’ fVlih aiui Invaitt/nUi', pp. i-3. 
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] tMiitir tfitiiiitr ^:il: J- Rivh^rit SLir-h. LMimttT J. RLhanl INi-nc. tv^untcr Ejmliam. 

counter > k^'hert Stkliill, cinitlkT ^ 4 l iKir kktm - tnnnter >«tl wHh jHertd lei-emh; f.. K.ihert ^.r Hnty l-LimL Crtilltiir 
sc.iJ: ^AEtiliiitiyliek.ci5iiiiitr>«:Al; «. kkfutrd Ketl.iive.<r»utHtr>fal: «> UvautniiiiLCMuiilvT^jl; la. KEt5i;ird KcItiUe. 

;iK biiilicp-elcvl: 1 1 Len is '- IHiu y. -nrat ict i.v MDltiekl. iwi 

14, \V'jlEer SkErkiiv, -cjI iri raiLKis; 15. Ttir.icil;i.^ [JdlKlcv. M.'nl J(i Ki. ki.ihcrt Wvillc, sir^il l«1 cjiu^-is. 


M' J/fi* s>.uidy 0/Att^i^tfIif^^t s ot hmfmt. 
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MEDIEVAL SEALS OF THE BISHOPS OF DURHAM 13 

St Oswald, and St Cuthbert; the ornamental details following, in the main, those 
\vc have noted on the seals of dignity. The legends are all in Leonine verse : 

Poore— ^TlTTTfr : RHGJTS ; IliLVIT : GVtVS t COHSIGMO : SI^fL^Vl 1 (pi. Ill, 3), 
Farnham— 4 * FJ^TO : COWCILITC : MIChOLOTM t VJRGO ‘ mRlTt (pi. IIJ, 4). 

Bishops Kirkham, Stichill, and Holy Island all invoke St Cuthbert— 

4- PRflSVL : CVThRfmTn t R«6H0H : SVPOR OThtlRlt j pilR r TH, 

4- SIT ; HlChl ; CVThfiHimi : HOHBRTO ; GLOlim : Pfitl t T(! (pL 1 1 1 , 5), 

^ SIGHVI r : CVTIiRtJRTl : SIGimT ; SOGRBTjT : RORORTl (pi. I [ L 6). 

Antony Bek's counterseal (pi. Ill, 7) is of the same size as his seal of dignity. It 
represents, with all the charm of late thirteenth-centiir>' art, the Coronation of 
our Lady* She and our Lord are shown seated side by side on a throne beneath 
a graceful double canopy with side shafts and delicately caiwed capitals. The 
bishop kneels beneath: 

ilCCil i tlX^LTICTT? I tis ^li : CIiOROis : nilGL^OR 

Richard Kellawes is of the earlier style, our Lady with Saints Oswald and 
Cuthbert (pi. Ill, 8). It is the first of this type to be named a secret seat ; 

S' sucmxT: RiGTiani otii opi. oviutli l 

Lewis Beaumont introduces armorial shields. On his seal St Cuthbert stands 
between the shield of England and that of Beaumont (pi. Ill, y)4 Beneath the 
bishop prays— 

t ru ^ cvTiiiiuRTu * pm ■ uvoovrcvi i ivugo mjtrib. 

This IS the last example of the type at Durham. It is perhaps worthy of note 
that from about this date (a.d. 1333) the motive which has inspired the designs 
upon them is transferred to the seal of dignity. Saints are now its dominant 
note as had been that of the counterseals for more than a century. 


cansas' Seals (Bury, a.d, 1353 - 1345 . lo Neville, a, a 143S-1457). 

This type of seal was that used by the bishop in his judicial capacity: it 
thus became the usual seal affixed to mandates of an official kind dcaling Vith 
individual causes. They are in shape a pointed oval and smaller than the seal of 
dignity, averaging about 63 mm, by 38 mm., though towards the end of the series 
they become larger. 7 'hey depict ia canopied niches one or other of the tutelar 
saints of the cathedral prioiy^ with the bishop praying beneath ; armorial shields 
appear upon them after that of Richard of Bury, The legends are like those 

^ Azure fleureUy a lion rampant gold. See p, 6 , note 2 . 
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on the seal of dignity with ' ad causas * added, except that of Skirlaw (pL 1 11 , t 4), 
which reads r 

fat f m: ^^ialttrum: causatum : imtm : mum. 

Robert Neville's (Aa 143S-1457), the last of the series, is larger and more 
elaborate than the earlier ones (pi. III, 16); it La very beautiful seaf the details of 
the sculpture being carefully worked out. 'I'he armoi ials upon it arc interesting. 
Beneath, in the centre, an angel with outspread wings supports the differenced 
Neville shields On each side is a sliickl of arms, the dexter bearing a chevron 
between three lions rampant, the sinister a cross between four lions rampant, 
the shield attributed to St. Oswald and blazoned a cross bchvecn fon r 

/ims rampauf Silver; this is the earliest appearance of tlicse arms, afterwards 
borne for the bishopric.^ The legend reads: 

BiO:iltO QtF mm& rDbcrti cpi.Dunelmcn^ie. 

After this date, as I have before mentioned, the seal of dignity at Durham 
serves the purposes of both; the design on the vad causas' seal being now 
transferred to that of dignity, 

Seeref or Privy .Sr^fA (Hatfield, a.d, 1345-13^^ to Dudley, a.d* 1476-14S3). 

1’ hough KellaweL sccrciitm used as a counterseal foreshadows the pri\y 
seal, it is not itself used as such. But the coimterseal of his successor, Beaumont, 
is used both for that purpose and ior a privy seal It is strange that we have 
neither a counterseal nor a privy seal for Bury, His successor, Hatfield, first at 
Durham, and indeed first of the English episcopate, introduces the round armorial 
sccrciiiui wdiich we usually speak ot as the privy seal, 1 his seal was used tor 
the private letters and business of the bishop, and it was under it that precepts 
issued to the chancellor of the Palatinate ordering writs and letters patent to 

^ He was the fouriU son of Ralph, first earl of Westmorland, by his second wife Joan, daugluer 
o\ John of Gaunt jSurtees, /Jur/rnm, iv, t6i). The bbzon is gulos a saltire silver diJfcrunced by 

a gimmel ring giilcs. * * 

' This is the first of the episcopal seals of the bishopric upon which the official arms of the see 
appear. The dexter shield is difficult to account for, it is obviously that of Bishop Hatfield ; but why, 
after more than half a century, it should be used is not obvious; possibly it may have been blazoned 
upon something connected officially with the bishopric and so used in ignorance of its true origin, 
TJie shield of St* Oswald on the sinister bears the arms of the see^ and is so used by succeeding 
bishops, except Ruthall, wlio makes the cross patonce. That they were the recognized arms of the 
bishopric before Bishop Neville^s time is probable, for they appear on the 'sede vacante^ seal of 
Henry VI, used during the vacancy after Bishop Langley's death, November 1437 to *April 1438 (sec 
post, p* 21). The shield of the priory was that attributed to St. Cuthbert, It is the same as 
St, Oswald's, except that the cross is patonce, 'Fhese anns appear on the seals earlier than those of 
the see, being hrst used on that of Prior Robert Berrington of Wall worth b\.D* 1374-1391 ( and 
afterwai’ds by bis successors: always with the cross patonce (see also Tonge's NcrMc yisitafiojt 
of ino, Surtees Soc, Publ. no. 41, p. 31; and Caidogttc of Durham S^ais, nos 344 '- 9 )' 
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MEDIEVAL SEALS OF THE BISHOPS OF DURHAM 15 

issue under the great seal. These seals arc all of the same type. They bear 
the bishop's armorials emblazoned on a straig'ht-topped, broad-based shield, 
a shape evidently used the better to display the charges and contrasting with 
the smaller, heater-shaped ones borne, by the bishops as lords palatine, on the 
reverse ol their great seals, HatfieUrs is a finely conceived design (pi JV, i). 
1 he shield (azure), a chevron (gold) between three lions rampant (silver), is 
placed between two trees with a lull-faced sitting lion supporting it on each 
side. Abo\'^e and behind the shield is a demi-figure of our Lady, robed, 
crowned, and sceptred, holding the child Christ. The legend reads 

scccetii: C&ome: hri: gtacia ; cyi: C'miolm. 

1 he same legend, with alteration ot the name, is used on all of this type at 
Durham* 

Fordham's shield, (sable) a chevron between three crosses patonce (goldi 
is delicately diapered with toliage and placed within cuspings of fine traceiy. 
It is supported by a kneeling angel on either .side, above it being his motto in 
black letter, Da ffloriam Dso (pi. IV, 2). There is no known example of this type 
for AV^alter Skirlaw* Langley s shield.^ P^'tly of six (sib'^er and \"ert), a pierced 
molet (silver), is supported trom behind by an angel represented standing in 
the midst of the episcopal city (pi IV, 3). The shield, (gules) a saltire (silver), 
a gimmcl ring tor difference, on Nevilie’s noble seal, is couched; above it is 
a jewelled mitre from between whose horns issues the bulls head Neville crest 
(plIV, 4 )> The embroidered and fringed ribbons of the mitre flow out at each 
side of the shield. Behind the crest is a scroll bearing the bishops motto cu 
(trace affic. Above the shield on the dexter is a letter,"possibly ^ (for Maria). 
Ihc sinister side of the seal is destroyed. Lawrence Booth is not represented 
by an example of this seal. William Dudleys, the last of the type, shows his 
quartered shield placed upright, and above it a splendid jewelled and 
coronetted' mitre, the embroidered ribbons of which are draped at each side 
of the shield (pL IV, 5), 

^ Ills tomb m the Galileo at Dm-ham, in front of the great west doorway' of the church, was made 
(liirj ng his lirelinie. At its w est end are tlirec panels, in each of which is a shield of his arms 
Trt s, 147; Riies 0/Durham, p* 44. Surtees Soc* Publteatiorts, no. ix and no* evii)* 

^ it is not at all probable thai the bishops of Durham acuislly wore a coronet round their mitre, 
but that they used it as a symbol of their paJatine rank seems certain. From the time of Hatfield 
onsvard it is never absent from the rev'erse of their great seals, and though it niiglit be considered 
there to be merely a crest coronet, it is not possible to account for it thus on this seal. Nor is it 
possible so to account for those can-ed on the desk ends in the chapel of Durham Casde, around the 
mitre placed above the shields of Bishop Ruthall and of tlie see, or above Langley's shield on t!m stalls 
in Auckland church* That the coronet had some official significance appears from its use round the 
mitre on the shrievalty seals of John Menville, Bishop Bury's sheriff, and of Robert baton, Fordhain^s 
sheriff (see pa$t, p* 23). For its use in post-reforma lion days see Thr Hcmhi umi Gtmahgist^ viii, 137* 
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Signefs (Lan^jley, a.d- 1406 1437, to Senhouse, a.d. 1502-1505). 

This small seal, worn in a finger ring or othen\'isecarried upon the person, 
w^as used chiefly for closing private letters. There are only examples of it at 
Durham for Langley, Neville, Dudley, and Senhouse. The first uses the molet 
from his shield of arms and upon it places the letters of his name 
{pi, IV, 6), Neville has two different devices, the first is his shield of arms in 
miniature with his 'word \ as on his privy seal, on a surrounding scroll (pi. IV, 7); 
beneath the shield is another gimmel ring, Plis second is merely the gimniel 
ring with the initials of his name c n within it, and around it his motto as before, 
Dudley used his quartered shield, as on his privy seal, in miniature, surrounded 
by the motto MpBCt ' anC » grace (pL IV, 8). That of Senhouse is shield-shaped 
and bears upon it a spurge surrounded by crosier heads witliout any motto 
(pi. IV, 9). This type of seal would almost certainly be used by the succeeding 
bishops of our period, but no examples have suna^^ed. 


Grca/ Sea/s m Chancery (Hatfield, A.a 1345-1381, to Tunstall, a.d, 1530^1559). 

The bishops of Durham as lords palatine ^ had a temporal chancellor and 
chancery" of their own, whence issued writs, letters patent, and other documents 
under their great seal. This was a round seal averaging about So mm. in 
diameter, though some of the later examples are rather larger. Like the royal 
great seal, from w hich it was obviously adopted, it had two sides, an obverse and 
a reverse, 1 here is a forerunner of it in a small round single-faced seal, about 
55 mm. in diameter, used by Richard of Bury (pi V, i). This is unfortunately 
imperfect, but the part of the legend remaining shows that it was a chancery 
seal— . *. ; ricttrdi — The device is St Cuthbert, as bishop, seated on 

a panelled throne placed in the centre of rich tracery. The great seal proper 
^^as, very fittingly, introduced by Hatfield, to whom Edward III specially con¬ 
firmed the palatine privileges of the bishopric and who freely used his great 
powers. The obverse of the t>^pe represents each bishop in pontificals, seated 
in majesty on his throne ; the reverse is equestrian, representing him, in the full 
armour of his period, as lord palatine. The legends, usually the same on both 
sides, are in black letter until Richard E"ox (a* a 1494), on whose seal and on 

' The new edition of CompttH Pfsr<ige^ iv, 559, sutea that' their real rank was that of barons 
{thmint) not of earls It should, however, be noted, that in a letter from Edward 111 to 

Alexander Neville, archbishop of York, dated 17th July 1376, the king; says that the bishop of Durham 
is earl palatine f episcopus Dunelmensis comes palatinuscxistat 'j, and as such has temporal jurisdiction 
over his subjects, exercised by his own officers \Saipiores TVrs, App., no. cxx\'i, Surtees Soc. Publ. xi). 
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MEDIEVAL SEALS OF THE BISHOPS OF DURHAM 17 

those of his successors Renaissance capitals are used. The words composing 
it are in one of two forms, either as on Hatfield’s 

Bigillu : rbomc: Dei: gra: ininolm: cpi. 

or else as on Skirlaw s— 

^alterue: Dei: gra: cpi 0 copu 0 : DunoImcn0i0. 

the latter being the more frequently used. 

The obverse of Hatfield s seal represents him seated on an open throne, 
beneath a triple-arched canopy. He holds a book in his left hand, his crosier 
in his right. The legend is arranged in two vertical lines, one on each side, out¬ 
side the throne. On the reverse he bears a heater-shaped shield charged with 
a chevron between three lions rampant ; these arms are repeated on the trappings 
of his horse. His sheathed sword hangs at his side. His helm is encircled by 
a coronet from which rises a mitre from between whose horns issues a fine bush 
of feathers.* It is not a well-designed seal on either side, and compares very 
unfavourably with both the earlier and later seals of the bishopric (pi. V, 2). 1 he 
obverse of that of the three succeeding bishops, Fordham, Skirlaw, and Langley, 
is of the same design for each, with the needful alterations of name and armorials 
(pi. V, 3-5). 'I'he bishop is represented seated and blessing. His throne is 
panelled and canopied, and is flanked on each side by a small niche of fine 
tracery; in the dexter stands St. Michael clothed in long flowing robes, his 
wings raised and half opened. He bears a small heater-shaped shield charged 
with a plain cross, and thrusts a spear down the flragon s throat. In the sinister 
niche is St. George, a martial figure in the armour of the period ; he also pierces 
the dragon with his spear and bears the same cross on his shield. Beyond 
these niches, at either side, is a shield of each bishop s arms as on the reverse 
of his seal. The pediment of the throne is supported by two sitting lions. 1 he 
reverse of Fordham’s shows him clad in an armorial j upon, (sable) a chevron 
between three crosses patonce (gold) (pi. V, 3). He carries a long heavy 
sword and a small heater-shaped shield on his arm. His helm is mantled and 
coronetted ; a mitre rises above it upon whose horns stands a dove poised for 
flight.* The housings of his horse are diapered with foliage and blazoned with 
his armorials. The field of the seal is strewn with small flowers and the inner 

' A similar bush of feathers, subsequently altered into plumes of ostrich feathers, was used by 
those of his successors who did not use a personal crest. In the Parliamentary' roll of a.d. 15*5 
VVillemenl) the mitre of the bishop of Durham has a coronet from which rise seven ostrich feathers 
(see also T/tg Herald and Genealo^t;{st, viii, 139). 

* His achievement in IJ Arntorial de Gelre shows the dove standing on a ball placeo between the 
horns of the mitre, and bearing in its beak a scroll on which is glortil OCO {EccUsiashcat Heraldry, by 
John Woodward, pi. v, no. i). 
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border finely cusped, each cusp ending in the cross patonce of the bishops 
arms. Skirlaw’s is like it, though plainer in design (pi. V, 4). His jupon, shield, 
and horse-trappings are blazoned with his arms, (silver) a cross of six interlaced 
bastons (sable). The horse-trappings are finely diapered with foliage. His 
crest, an angel with outspread wings, rises direct from his coronetted helm; 
there is no mitre. 'Hie field of the seal is powdered with roses. 'Hie reverse 
of Langleys is again very similar (pi. V, 5). His armorials arc paly (silver and 
vert) a pierced molet (silver). His crest, a luxuriant bush of feathers, rises, 
without a mitre, straight from his coronetted helm. The field is piowdered with 
the pierced molet of his arms. Robert Neville changes the style of both 
faces (pi. 6); on the obverse the tabernacle work of niches is more ornate 
and the emblem of the Trinity is placed in an upper canopy. .St. Michael is 
represented in a garment covered with feathers, brandishing a sword and holding 
a shield with charges of an indeterminate nature. .St. George is in skirted 
armour without a shield and with bare head surrounded by a halo. He stands 
stolidly on the dragon, his spear at its throat. In front of the throne’s pedi¬ 
ment is the bishop’s shield and at each side a crouching lion. The reverse 
shows the bishop, in a later style of armour than his predecessors, on a galloping- 
horse. His shield and horse-trappings display his armorials. His bull’s-head 
crest issues from l>etween the horns of a mitre which itself rises from his coro¬ 
netted helm. The field is diapered with flowers and foliage. 'I'hc horse gallops 
over ground pied with daisies; its neck is armed with plates and it has a spiked 
frontal with fan crest. The seal of Lawrence Booth is smaller than the earlier 
ones (pi. \T, i). Its design is weak, and the impressions are on light brown 
friable wax and very indistinct. The attendant saints of the previous seals arc 
gone and their places taken by two shields of arms one at each side on the 
tracery. The dexter bears the arms of .St. Oswald, used for the .see, (azure) 
a cross (gold) between four lions rampant (silver); the sinister bears the 
bishop's arms, (silver) three boars heads rased and erect (sable) in an engrailed 
border (sable). On the reverse the horse gallops to the dexter, the first to do 
so since Hatfield’s. It is covered by voluminous flowing trappings emblazoned, 
as also is the shield the bishop carries, with a chevron between three lions 
rampant.* His right hand holds the reins, his left grasps the handle of his 
sheathed dagger. His crest is a bush of feathers rising from a mitre above 
his coronetted helm. I’he field is diapered with foliage and flowers. William 
Dudley copies, with some minor alteration.s, the seal of Robert Neville; the 
name and armorials of course differ (pi. VI, 2). He dis|days his quartered 
shield on both sides, namely I and IV (gold) two lions passant (azure), 11 


* The same shield as that on the dexter of Bishop Neville’s * ad causas’ seal (sec note 2, p. 14). 
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and III (silver) a cross patonce (azure). His crest is a houncrs head rising from 
between a mitre^s horns, John Sherwoods seal follows, in general motive, 
his predecessors with some important modifications (pL \T, 3), He places 
our I.ndy robed and crowned with the child Christ in a nidic on his dexter; in 
a sinister niche stands St. Catherine. He also uses two dragons as his thrones 
supporters instead of the crouching lions of Neville and Dudley; this alteration 
was probably made out of compliment to Henr)" VTI, who used the dragon of 
Wales as one of his shield supporters. The disposition of the shields ot arms 
is also cliftercnt. Beneath the throne in front is his quartered shield, 1 and IV 
a cross patoiice, II and 111 on a chevron between three cinquefoils, a fleur-de- 
lis. This is broken up into two single shields, the cross patonce being placed 
on the dexter beyond our Lady, the chevron and cinquefoils on the sinister 
beyond St. Catherine. The reverse follows vc\y closely the design ot Neville's 
and Dudley's, the armorials only beingaltered. His crest is vTiy indistinct, but 
may again be a bush of feathers. Richard Fox and Christopher Bainbridge 
(there is no example for William Senhouse, who came between them) each use 
the same design on both obverse and reverse, altering only the names and 
armorials (pi. V 1 ,4,5). The legends, wh ich are of a beautiful type of Renaissance 
capitals and the delicate cusping around the inner border, are noteworthy features 
of both. The ornament on the obverse is of a debased style of Gothic mixed with 
classical motives. The figures are dull and heavy, quite lacking in the grace of 
earlier examples. In a central niche is a sealed figure of the bishop flanked on 
the dexter by our I.ady and Christ, on the sinister by St. Cuthbert. Beyond 
our Lady, Vox displays the shield of the see, beyond St Cuthbert his own 
shield, (azure) a pelican ‘ in her piety ' (goldK Beneath the throne is a Gothic- 
shaped shield, the see impaling Fox.^ Bain bridge treats the armorials in the 
same way, except that he uses his own shield on the sinister, namely 1 and IV 
(azure) two battle-axes paleways (silver) on a chief (goldj two pierced molets 
(gules), II and III a squirrel/ the shield in base bearing the sec impaled with 
these arms. The reverse shows the lord palatine cased from head to heel in 
full armour of plate. He wields a hea\^^ sword with cross quillons and a long 
hilt A small shield of arms hangs by its strap round his neck, I^y this time, 
and indeed earlier, sliields had ceased to be needed for defence, they were used 
only to display armorials. I’lie horse is strong and ponderous, as it had to be 

' The blazon of this shield is unknown. He was buried \n the English college at Rome, and on 
his tomb were the arms a chevron, chaiged with a cross crosslet, between three stars, a chief charged 
with a mitre {Ecck^tasfkai Ntraidiy, p, 97). 

^ This is the firat example, on the seals of the bishops of Durham, of impaling the shield of the 
see with the bishop's own shield. 

’ The blazon of this quarter is unknown. 
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to Ctirrv such u muss ot iron. 11 wcurs u pliiinc of leathers for crostf its licntl 
and neck are plated, and its bodv covered with a heavy caparison ^ tliis^ Hke the 
shield. Is blazoned with the arms as on the obverse impaled The helm is 
coronetted and with a mitre, from which rises a puny plume of feathers as crest, 
very different from the noble bush that rises from the mitres oi the eaiHer seals. 
The embroidered hfithtc of the mitre are seen floating behind the helm. Bain^ 
brifige slighlK^ varies the arms on his horse, i he fore-port is charged with his 
own'^cjuartcrcd shiekh the liindpart bears the arms of the bishopric. There are 
no known Impressions of this t\^e for Hiomas Ruthall or for Ihomas \\ olscy. 
The last in the treasury is that of Ciithbcrt Tunstall (pi. VI, 6|; of it little can 
be said and nothing good. 1 he general design is the same as the two last, but 
the work is poor and jejune in the extreme. Its only point ot interest is that 
on the sinister of the obverse is a shield bearing the arms oi the priof}^ usually 
called St. Cuthbert'sTazure) a cross flory (or patonce) (gold) between four lions 
rampant (silver). In biise this shield, instead of the plain cross, is impaled 
with TunstalTs ow n shield of (sable) three combs (silver). 

1 'his completes the list of seals of the bishops of Durham preserved in the 
treasury of the dean and chapter, d here remain, however, a few, not episcopal 
but connected with the bishopric, of wdiich a briel account should be given. 
First in date and importance is the seal of Antony Bek as patriarch ol Jerusalem, 
a titular dignity he received, according to the gossip of the time, ‘because the 
bishop w as rich and the pope poor^ (pL VH, i). It is a noble seal in red w^ax 
no mm, in diameter. It has already been fully described in the PriKccdings 
of the .Society (vol. xi, 304), so that moie need not be said of it here. There 
arc also tw'o very interesting seals used by the guardian of the temporalities, 
appointed by the king, during two \^acancies of the see,^ The first was used 

' The earliest mention of a royal seal for the bishopric of Durham *sede vacanLe\ I know of, is 
5 May 1340- Amongst the records, jewels, etc. then delivered to Robert Sadington, the newly- 
appointed treasurer of the exchequer, was, in a leather bag. * uniim sigillum ordinatum pro brevibus 
sigillandis in cpiscopatu Dunolmensi scdc vacante ’ {The Ancient Kakndars mul Inventories of His 
Mnjestys Exehe^uerf ii, 205). This seal must therefore have been used either during the vacancy 
following upon Bishop BeaumonVs death (26 Sept.—19 Dec. 1333) er during that after the death of 
Bishop Keilawe (10 Oct, 1316—2^5 Mar. 13181. kor the vacancy (15 Apr,—July 1345) after Bishop 
Buryis death John Marten, king’s clerk, was appointed chancellor with the custody of the king's seal, 
tiepiited for that oflice during the voidance of tlie see {Cot, PnL Roth^ 1343-1345, 462). The seal was 
returned to the treasury 12 July 1345 [Ancient Rnkutiiirs and hivadems^ i, 158). Amongst the articles 
in the inventory, made upon the appointment of John bishop of Rochester as treasurer (28 Mov. 1356), 
there was, in the treasury in the cloister of Westminster Abbey, ‘ le seal que estoit ordeine pur Toffice 
de la Chau nee 11 rie el V^eschic de Duresme en temps de voideant^ de mesme rEvescliie ’ ftVvV/,, in, 2^11. 
For the vacancy I9 May 1381—5 Jan. 1382I follow^ing Bishop Hatfield’s death llie great seal, deputed 
for the office of chancellor of Durham ' sede vacante', was Issued 10 July 1381 to John Fairfax' for 
Hugh West wick. It was returned by the same under the seal of Hugh Westwick 20 Feb, 1382, and 
replaced In the chest where the king’s crowns were kepi (rin/., I, 158J, Also after Skirlaw’s death, the 
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between the death of Langley, Nov, 1457, and the accession of Neville, April 
T43S (pL VIL 2> It is a round seal 70 mm. in diameter The obverse bears 
a finely proportioned shield of the royal arms, 1 and IV France, II and III 
England, set in a cusped quatrefoil with a diaper of loliage. The legend, which 
is in black letter, begins with a fleiir-dedis: 

SifTt(l=^&cnnei«D£i^0ta«rcp:t0«an0[[«i franc«i«&npf)(bti’'^ij«cptii>'DunoImi^0£nc*«otanti:* [ivV] 
The reverse is equestrian and differs from all the great seals of Henry \T, It 
represents a young graceful figure In armorial surcoat with long loose sleeves ; 
his legs are in armour of plate, his visored helm is surmounted by a cap of estate, 
on which is the royal crest. He wields a long sword and bears on his left arm 
an armorial shield. His surcoat, shield, and horse-trappings are emblazoned 
with the royal arms. Behind him, in the field above the horse, is a shield of the 
bishopric, (azure) a cross (gold) between four lions rampant (silver).' The field 
is diapered witli foliage and the legend is the same as on the obverse. 

The second seal is that used by Edward IV for the years during which 
Bishop Booth was deprived of his temporalities because of his Lancastrian 
sympathies, that is from Dec 1462 until April 1464. In these years the king- 
kept the temporalities in his own hands and appointed the officers of the pala- 
tinate,“ The seal is appended to a deed dated in the first year of the episcopate 
of John Sherwood { a . d . 14S4), who explains that he uses it because ‘ sigilluni 
nostrum magnum nondum habemus ad hoc factum sigillum Dni, Edwardi qiiarti 
regis Angliae in cancellaria nostra Dunelm cx antique remanens presentibus 
apposuimus'. It is round, 80 mm. in diameter. The obverse is equestrian and 
shows Edvsard as he appears on his second great seal The legend, which is 
in black letter, reads 

5t^EDtiiart«s>'lici«gcacia^c£r>'angUE«t*fra!icic>^tiommu0^bibctnie* 

On the reverse a bishop is enthroned and vested. A man-at-aniis stands at his 
right hand, on his left St. George. Beneath the centre is the shield of arms of 
the see. The legend reads 

Si5ilium«ci>atu9«l3unclin«scuc^ciu0t)cm^uacan£e=^^. 


see being \'acant from 25 Mar. to 8 Aug, 1406, U is recorded that on T2 May 1406 there was issued 
a certain seal, with t^vo foils cum diiobus foliis \ kept in a sealed bag of white leather, used for the 
office of chancellor in the lordship ilc. the liberties of the bishopric) of Durham ‘sede vacante' 


ii, 73). 

* Showing that by this date the arms attributed to St. Oswald formed the recognized shield 

of the sec, ^ 1 , 

“ ■ Mem, that on the i6th day of July in the 5th year of King Edw, IV there were delivered at the 

receipt of the exchequer by the hand of Richard Syinson, clerk for the custody of the foils of the 
tallies of the exchequer* two seals of the bishopric of Durham, to be placed and kept in the king s 
treasury, which are laid in a little canvas bag sealed with the seal of Hugh Fcnne, clerk of the 
treasury, in the chest where parchment is wont to be put' {Attaint Kafciitiars atui InvcniofieSj iii, p. 4). 
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The last example of this type is that of Oliver Cromwell (pi. VIL 5). is 
called in the document to which it is appended ' the scale of our County Pala¬ 
tine of Durham appointed to seal writs in the same countyIt is there used, in 
A. a 1658, by his son and successor Richard Cromwell. It is round, 100 mm. in 
diameter; the motive both on obverse and reverse is that of the Protectors 
great seals, and it is ob\aously cngrave<l by the same hand, that of the famous 
engraver^ Thomas Simon. The obverse bears a splendid shield charged 
with the arms of the bishopric, above it is a cherub with outspread wings, on 
either side seraphs with upraised wings. The date, 1656, is above on the line 
of the legend which, in Renaissance capitals, reads—' 

AD-UREVIA IN EODEM^COM SJGILLAND DEPUTATUM. 

'i he fine equestrian figure of the great Protector on tiic reverse is the same, 
only smaller, as that on his second great seal. Behind and above the horse is 
a cartouche containing the arms of the bishopric. There is no legend. 

In this review the official seals used by certain spiritual and temporal 
officers of the bishop should not be omitted. That of the Officiaity is pointed 
oval measuring about 50 mm. by 33 mm.; there are three examples of it of 
different date^. The first is early thirteenth century (pi. \TiI, 4). It represents 
the bishop seated on a bench whose ends arc fonned of the head and forelegs 
of a dog. Beneath him a robed and tonsured figure kneels, holding up by 
both hands a vesica-shaped object. The legend is in Lombardics : 

^ S^OFnCIT^UlT^TIS : OVtlQLt lUHSLS: flCCH. 

The second dates from late in the same century (pi. ^TH, 5), It depicts the 
Annunciation, the official praying beneath, with the severe simplicity, strength 
of drawing and beauty of the best art of that time. The legend is in the fine 
type of Lorn bardic: 

^ SlGILLVMj mmOUMiO. 

The third, of early fifteenth-century date, has the same motive treated less con¬ 
ventionally and with more ornament; it sadly lacks the vigour of the earlier 
presentment (pLV’^l 11,6) The legend is in black letter. There is a special seal for 
the Officialty ol the liberty of St. Cuthbert in the diocese of York and another 
for the same in N'orthumberland. They both represent St. Cuthbert with the 
official praying in base. The legend of each states the purpose for w hich it 
was used. The vicai -general of the bishop is represented by two seals like in 
size and shape to those of the Officially. The first is of mid-four tee nth-century 
date : it shows St. Cuthbert and St Oswald in niches with our Lady and Christ 
seated above them and the vicar-general praying beneath. The legend is in 
Lombardics: 

opi - uviieiuiiaiisis. 
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The second, dating about a century later, represents St. Cuthbert seated in 
a central niche; above him our Lady with Christ, beneath him a demi-figure 
of the bishop. On each side upon the tracery is a shield of arms, the dexter 
a plain cross, the sinister that of the see (pi. VIII, 2). The legend is in black 
letter. With this type should also be named a very interesting seal of the 
vicariate ‘sede vacante ’ (pi. VUI, 3). Of the same size and shape as its fellows, 
it depicts a cross, of the Latin style, with rounded ends, standing above a shield 
of arms charged with ten roundels in an engrailed border. On the dexter side 
is the head of St Peter wearing the tiara, on the sinister the mitred head of 
St. Cuthbert. The legend, which is in Lombardic, reads: 

^ S VICTmiTvTVS DVHOIiM • HI • SP’VTThlBVS : SflOH : VivCKIiTO. 

It is a loo.se seal and therefore not datable from the document to which it has 
been attached, but it was probably u.sed during the vacancy April to August 
1345. The armorials arc those of Zouchc difterenced,and arc the same as those 
on the dexter of the ‘ad causas’ seal of William la Zouche, archbishop of York 
(a.d. 1342-1352); they probably rcprc.sent a cadet of the same family. 

There arc examples of four seals used by the bishops sequestrators. They 
arc pointed oval in shape, but smaller than those just described. They range 
in date from the early fifteenth to the early sixteenth centuries. They all 
depict St. Cuthbert, the later ones have shields of arms in base ; one ot Bishop 
Booths time displays his armorials (pi. VI 11 , i), another the shield of the 
monastery. The legends are in black letter and all use the same words: 

sigillum:oflfic:0cqucstraton0:Dunolmic. 

There remains only to notice the shrievalty seals used by three sheriffs of 
the palatinate, which have fortunately been preserved. The first is used by 
Adam of Bowes, Bishop Kcllawc’s shcrifl', a.d. 1313 (pi. VIII, 7). It is round, 
16 mm. in diameter, and bears the device of a mitre with, I think it is quite 
clear, a coronet round its lower edge: the legend reads—B: O : W: S:. The 
second is that of John Menville, sheriff of Bishop Richard of Bur}' in a.d. 1339. 
It is attached to a document dated 2nd Feb. 1339-1340. The seal is round, of 
about 16 mm. diameter, and also depicts a coronetted mitre with the initials 
I-M* beneath it (pi. VIII, 9).' The third (pi. VUl, 8) is that used by Robert 
Laton, sheriff of Bishop Fordham, to a deed dated Pcb. 1385-1386.* It also 
bears a coronetted mitre and has the letter R. beneath it. The use of the coronet 
surrounding the mitre on these official seals tends to strengthen the view that 
it wiis used as a symbol of the palatine rank of the bishops of Durham. 

* Durham Treas. Misc. Charts, no. 7079. 

* Greenwell Deeds D 75 (now in Public Library, Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
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. Discussion, 

Mr, Bah HON thought the armorial chasubJes a peculiar feature of the sealS;, and questioned 
whether such vestments were actually worn. Mr. lilair based his opinion on the mention of 
a red vestment embroidered with arms in an inventorj '; but such evidence was not conclusive* 
Many familiar with textiles had come across complete vestments described as embroidered w ith 
arms, but sacred vestments would hardly be turned into tabards, though orphreys might be so 
embroidered. Even from representations on the seals it was possible to draw the wrong 
conclusion* For instance, the bishops palatine were often shown as knights on horseback, 
but the bishops of Dvirham w'erc not all capable of taking the field. Armour api^earcd on their 
seals not to show they possessed a suit but to display their palatine dignity; and armorial 
chasubles no doubt had their use on seals, but tvould never be worn at the altar, any more 
than the crested helmet would be worn in the field. 

Mr, Beloe remarked Uiat another Bek, who was a bishop of Nonvicb, was the first to 
introduce heraldry on his episcopal seal, in the form of a cross moline at the base, 

Kev, E, H, Dokling remarked that on Richard Poore’s privy sea! our Lady w^as placed 
above and the bishop below. Such an arrangement w-ouhl have been in order at Sahsbur)', and 
ihe idea ;vas probably brought from there. 

Mr. Ui.AiK, in replying, expressed his agreement with Mr, Barron s views* The dedication 
at Durham was to our Lady. St* Cnthbcrt, and St* Osw-ald, winch would explain Poore’s seal* 

The President, in thanking the author for an interesting account of the seals, expressed 
his pleasure in seeing such a fine series of English origin* They w^ere architecture in miniature 
and possessed a beautiful symbolism. If the arms had been cut to scale on the vestments 
they would have been barel>^ visible, so the devices appeared out of proportion. It should be 
noted that the cords attaching the seals were of w^oven, not plaited, silk. 


AVf.- — The illustrations are reproduced by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham. 




II.—/7//// Implements of Special Interest, By Reginald A, Smith, Esq., F,S,A, 


Read 26th January 1922. 


In dealing with Stone Age industries it is a sound principle to judge by 
the mass from a single site, as exceptional forms may be purely accidental and 
differ in date from similar pieces found elsewhere. But this method does not 
justify the neglect of rare specimens, which may unexpectedly amplify or correct 
the impression gained by even the most careful study of a large and common¬ 
place series. To emphasize the occasional value of exceptional products, several 
specimens for which special importance is claimed have been selected during 
the last few years, and the Society is indebted to their respective owners for 
putting them on exhibition when this paper was read. .Some have since been 
generously presented to the British Museum. 

The Eolithic question has been discussed for years, and though the founders 
of the faith have passed away, there are plenty of adherents to keep from 
oblivion what they claim to be the earliest human relics in existence, at any 
rate in England, where there are no Miocene beds to rival those of the Cantal 
Clearly in this case the argument from numbers has proved inconclusive : in 
fact, the abundance of specimens has been seized as a weapon by the opponents 
of the thcor}', and all alike condemned because the mass failed to impress those 
who, perhaps unconsciously, judged by the palaeolithic standard. Both sides, 
however, would agree as to the characteristics of an eolith — the domed and 
crusted top, the flat and naturally fractured base, and the steep edge-flaking due 
to blows delivered round the under-face. 1 he crucial point is whether man (or 
his predecessor) ever made an implement on these lines. 

In examining for the National Museum of Wales some tons of flints col¬ 
lected by the late Mr. Stopes, of Swanscombe, it was my good fortune to come 
across, in a chest containing hundreds of ordinar)^ eoliths, one specimen which 
seemed to fulfil all the eolithic conditions and at the same time to be evidently 
of human manufacture. Through the good offices of our Fellow Dr. Mortimer 
Wheeler this, with another flint to be described later, was sent to London, and 
is here illustrated by permission. 
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Fig, T. The top (upper face) is convex and cov'ered with a dull brown crust ^ the base 
rs ochreoLis, with all the unevenness of a natural fracture, and the edge^ except for the 
space of one inch^ Is chipped all round* Where flakes have been detached the colour is 
lighter and the surface lustrous; but two adjoining flaked surfaces arc still lighter and of 
a pearL tint, whether due to some inclusion of other material in the flint or to work at 
a later date Is for our present purpose immaterial. It is marked 596 in the Stopes 
collection, and measures 4 7 in. b}" 2 6 in. It was found on the slope of the North Downs 
of Kent, about 490 ft, O. D, at Ash, 6 miles due south of Swanscombe, 


The next exhibit has an important bearinEr on the demarcation 01 Palaeo¬ 
lithic Drift ill England Sir John Evans's line from the Bristol Channel to the 
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Wash has senTcl to mark the northern limit of implement-liearing gravels* 
though he himself recorded a quartzite specimen from the gravels of the Rea, 
at Saltley, Warwickshire, and mentioned a subtriangiilar flint in the late 
Mr, Boynton's collection, found on the surface at Huntow^ near Bridlington* 
A small palaeolith recently presented to the British Museum by our Fellow 
Mr. Randall Davies is from gravel at Skellingthorpc near Lincoln, and a worked 
flake found locally is now at Chester; but more important than the flakes from 
^'^orkshire to be noticed below {p. 36) is tlie Worcestershire series kindly sent 
for inspection by the Curator of the Victoria Institute at Worcester, The only 
Geological Survey map is Sheet LI V, S.W, Worcester, on which the Drift is not 
indicated; but the Severn gravel.s are now being investigated in the light of 
these finds by Dr. L. J, Wills, of Birmingham University* The subsoil of the 
whole district is red sandstone, so the gravel in which the implements were 
found late in 1920 must have come from a considerable distance. Hie speci¬ 
mens illustrated arc: 
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Fig. 2. A well-made ovate with thick flat butt, deeply ochreous with Ugliter markings, 
rolled and pitted, with slightly zig;iag sides and all the crust removed : from gravchpit at 
1 lemvick, Worcesten L. 4 in., B. 3 in. 

Fig. 3. [^ear-shaped implement, deeply ochreous with ' nose', and half of one face 
ilat: a trace of crust and larger patch of a still older ochreous surface, bruised ridges and 
rather rolled condition : from the Se\vagc Works, Eai-rs Court, tiear Worcester. L. 2 8 in. 

Fig. 4. Side-scraper of Le Mousticr character, much of the original ]x:bble surface on 
the front, pale ochreous edge with more recent chij^ping jet black : a large bulb of 
percussion and netmiarking on white or yellowish-grey ground: from the Nur^erj-, 
St. John's, Worcester, L* 2’6 in* 

Fig. 5, Yellow specimen resembling the point of a St* Aclient ovate, but probably 
a complete triangular implement, with one rather xigjiag side and patch of bufT crust 
curving to the base: from tlie bank of the Avon at Conderton, near Bredon, Worcs. 
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This last conies from a gravel three miles east of the Avon and five from its 
junction with the Severn. It is therefore nearer the Bristol Channel-Wash 
line, but serves as a connecting link between the Worcester group and the 
Gloucestershire find recorded in our yo//rmi/ of July 1921, p. 234, 

Finds in the Thames basin above the Goring gap have not received as 
much attention as deposits on the lower l hames, though many implements 
have been collected from gaavel-pits at Ewelme and Benson (Bensington); and 
the sensational discovery at Wolvercote, 1 5 miles north of Oxford, gave rise to 
some discussion iS years ago {fi/wA Joinu. Geoi. Soc., lx (itpd), 120-132; 
Sollas, Amknt Htiukrs, 2nrl edition, 137). Two jialaeoliths have been communi¬ 
cated by our Felloiv Mn H* G, W, d'Aimaine (one recovcrctl since this paper 
was read), having been recently found in a new site near the Abingdon boundary 
oil the road to Radley, five miles south of Oxford (Berks. 6 in. Ordnance map, X, 
N.E., 1914, and Oxford sheet of the Geological Survey {190S), awaiting re¬ 
vision). The shallow gravel-pit is being worked for concrete bricks, the material 
consisting largely of current-bedded Jurassic pebbles, generally of small size, the 
whole section being vety^ unlike the ordinary flint-gravel deposits of the Fhames. 
It lies just under 1 mile north-east of Abingdon market-place, and ov^er half 
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a mile from the nearest point of the Thames, which is here about 170 ft* O* D. 
The surface level is 199 ft 0 * D. and this pit is therefore about jo ft above the 
river in W'hat is known as the first or lowest terrace, on a foundation of Kim- 
meridge clay (T. I. Pocock, Geology of Conntry round Oxford). 

Frg. 6 {from drawing kindly suimplied by Mr. Octavius Wright), A comparatively 
thick implement of irregular ovate form, witli one face nearly Hat, the other domed; 
lustrous, with pale ochreous patina, fairly sharp edge all round, and sides nearly straight; 
recent chip showing white next the point. L. 4-5 in. 

Fig. 7. A bright yellow or pale ochreous hand-axc, almost ovate in plan, but thick in 




the centre and one face nearly flat; cutting-edge all round, but battered in places; one 
side zigzag, the other nearb" straight ; the ridges just dulled, and one later chip showing 
grey: L. 3-9 in., i’4 in, thick at centre. 

A remarkable implement, of great chronological possibilities, exhibited by 
Mr. Llewellyn Treacher, F.G.S., has since been generously presented by him to 
the British Museum, 


Fig. 6 . Flint h.ind-axir, Abingdun . 
and ! 9 tde Vilen's 


Fig. 7 , Front, back, and side of polacollih* 
Abingdon 


Fig. 8. Ovate implement mottled grey and black, with glossy patches, tapering to 
a long and ver^' sharp point of a triangular section; one face almost flat, witli crusted 
depressions and p;itch, the other regularly domed, with central ridge to the point; sharp 
edge all round except for lateral butt. L. 8 in. 


It came from a pit in Friar Park near Henley, at the lower end of a sheet 
)f gravel which slopes eastward from 350 ft. O. U, near New Farm to about 
!30 ft. O. D. at Henley (Jukes-Browne and Osborne White, Geology of Conn fry 
iround Hcnky-im- Timmos^Exphwafmn of Sheet Geological Siiiwey, i9oS,[.),S8), 
Fhe surface of the river is here about 100 ft O, D„ so that the deposit (whether 
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j^ravel or brick-earth) Avliich contained this implement and had evidently con¬ 
tained it ever since it was niade^ was at least 130 ft. above tlie river* and so 
beyond even the 100 ft. terrace. The condition of the implement shows that it 
has never been rolled, nor exposed on the surface; hence it may be taken as 
contemporary' witli tlie formation of the deposit; and as the type is distinct and 
only referable to the period of La Micoc^ue (transition between St. Achenl and 



Kij;, 8, Pointed h 4 iri(l-as,c with sidt view snd scctioTts, ilcidey-on-TlLiinca 

Le Mouslier) it helps to fix the date of this high level deposit* which must be 
considerably later than the terrace-gravels lower down the slope. 

The discovery of a palaeolith in gravel on one of the summits of the Chiltern 
Hills is, from the geological point of \^iew, surj^rising, but there is no reason to 
doubt that the implement exhibited by Mr. Day, of Beaconsficld, originally lay 
in gravel at a level only a few feet below the top of the hill at Knotty Green, 
ij miles north of Bcaconstield, Bucks. He was piissing this spot, just below 
Boars Head Cottages and almost opposite the pathway to Penn, and noticed 
the flint in a lump of gravel Just thrown out by workmen laying pipes along the 
roadside. The geological ma]> (published in 1922) shovs's a patch of lertiaries 
on the top of this hill which is about 450 ft. O, D. or approximately 80 ft. above 
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Bcaconsfield, bill the gravel must be Pleistocene, Mr Edge-Partington’s kind 
offices in this matter are gratefully acknowledged. 

Fig, 9. Ovate hancl-axe with basil point {cti disertti) and sharp edge all round, wavy 
and straight. The ridges are just smoothed, and the colour cream to favvn, with a purplish 
tint in places: one chip is almost chalky in appearance, and there is a large 'pot-lid' 
fracture on one face. Probably of mid St. Acheul date, L. 6-3 in., and 1*6 in, thick. 

The surface condition of thi.'^ implement shows that it has travelled, pre¬ 
sumably from still hig her levels of the Chi item range across what are now dry 



Fig, 9 . Ovate hand’tiJ^c, Bcaeonsficld: rroni* back, and ^idc vlcW5 ji). 


valleys in the chalk; and is therefore not so useful for chronological purposes 
as the unrolled implement from Henley just described. But it at least gives one 
limit of date for the deposition of the gravel, ivhich cannot be earlier than about 
the middle of the later Drift, called after St. Acheul, There are still later 
specimens of the St. Acheul type, often small, twisted, and deeply ochreous, 
w'hicb have been found on high ground lar away from the existing rivers; and 
even if there were not abundant French evidence on the point {Proc. Pre/fisL 
Sot\ E. Angihi, ii, 397, and finds in the upper Thames basin, ibhi., p, 99), the 
accumulation of instances iu southern England points to a wholesale deposit 
of gravel and brick-earth on the plateaus in the period of Le Mouslier, coincident 
with one of the major glaciations. 

The Knotty Green hand-axe .seems to be the only one on record from tlie 
neighbourhood* but it is by no means an isolated Hnd on the lower slopes of the 
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Chilterns. The late Mn AVorthington Smith's results from Vearious pits between 
Round Green, near Luton, aiid Gaddesden Row^, abo\'e the river Gade, ha\^e 
already been recorded in Archacologia, Ixvii, 49, and Proceedings, xxxi, 40; but 
there are corresponding finds to the south-west, some of which have been 
described by Dr. A. H. Peake {Proc, Pre/iist Soc. E, ^Inglia^ ii, p^ 57 ^)^ Taken 
as a link in a long chain of evidence, the new discovery raises fresh hopes of 
finding more datable specimens in the * plateau * gravel which has, on geological 
grounds, been so long neglected. The term is now I'ather discredited in favour 



Fig. 10* FIEhi HTipkiiierii, Ncitty: fncnit+ and back views liJ. 


oLhigh lever gravels, but is certainly convenient and would not be misleading 
if it did not generally imply (for no sufficient reason) that such deposits preceded 
the fonnation of the present river-system. The more St. Acheiil implements 
arc found in such deposits, the less will students be content to refer these spreads 
to marine action in the Pliocene. 

The next exhibit (fig. 10) seems at first sight to be a neolithic implement in 
palaeolithic garb: the form is that of a rough or rudimentary ' Thames pick 
and the patina and surface condition are indistinguishable from a large series 
of undoubted palaeoliths from Hill Head on Southampton Water- Something 
therefore has to give ^^■ay, and it is certainly easier to imagine the form palaeo¬ 
lithic than the patina neolithic. In view of the hundreds of ovate and other 
hand-axc^s from the same gravel spread (there are dozens in the British Museum 
alone), it would be rash to overrule the evidence of patination; and the conse¬ 
quences of such a verdict are of considerable importance. 
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The implement in question was found during the war by the late Captain 
Haney Webb, while searching the coastal gravel near Nctley Hospital, where 
he was stationed. It belongs to and was lent by his widow, now Mrs. James 
Young, and may be described as follows: 

Fig. lo. A flint rod of roughly triangular section, with one face chipped flat; one end 
is nosed with bold fluting, the other is crusted and therefore not functional. The whole 
is patinated an ochreous colour and the ridges are much battered by rolling. L. 6 in., 
the flat face 2 in. across. 

It was submitted to the British Museum in November 1916 with other 
(obviously palaeolithic) specimens from the same deposits: a large pear-shaped 
hand-axe with brown patina ; a white St. Acheul ovate much rolled ; a cordate 
brown St. Acheul implement, unrolled; a pointed triangular hand-axe; and 
a brown chert ovate, this last being from the top of the loam beneath the 
gravel. 

The figured specimen has been already mentioned in Proceedings, xxx, 29, 
where the opportunity was taken to record the discovery of several ‘ Thames 
picks ’ in various gravels; and in 1914 the view was put forward that the patches 
still existing between the northern edge of the New Forest, Bournemouth to 
the south-west and Southampton to the south-east, were remnants of a great 
sheet that once extended over the whole area and filled up the shallow valleys 
of the period: the gravels of Southampton Water belong to this sheet {Proc. 
Geologists Assoc,, xxvi, 10; Proc. Prehist. Soc. E. Anglia, ii, 406). Our Fellow 
Mr. Dale has drawn attention to deeply stained polished celts alleged to come 
from gravel deposits at Dunbridge (north of Romsey) and Lee-on-the-Solent 
{Proceedings, xxx, 22, and xv, 73); but there is no danger of confusing Capt. 
Harvey Webb's find with even the deepest-stained neolith, as the identity of 
patina with the Hill Head series is undeniable. Mr. Reginald Hooley has 
recently published a pick-like flint, 7! in. long, found by himself below 2 ft. of 
brick-earth near Chilton Chine, l.W. {Proc. Hants. Ideld Clnb, i.x, 169). 

In the Geological Survey memoir (1902), the deposit on Beaulieu Heath is 
described as palaeolithic gravel (p. 46). but the Netley gravel is called a river 
terrace, and on the Drift map of 1904 appears a thin strip along the eastern 
shore of Southampton Water which is distinguished (as being on a lower shelf) 
from the * plateau' deposit adjoining. It is to this terrace gravel that the imple¬ 
ments would presumably be referred, and it has long been questioned whether 
the Hill Head series were abraded by modern sea action after falling from the 
gravel cliff to the beach, or were reduced to their present condition before 
coming to rest in the gravel. The latter seems the more likely hypothesis 
and could be easily settled by a diligent hunt for specimens in situ. No one 
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would deny their association with the gravel, whether of the ‘ plateau ’ or terrace 
variety; and a strong argument against their belonging exclusively to the 
fluviatile strip marked on the geological map is that several have been found 
farther inland near Crofton, south-east of 'Pitchfield (collection of Mr. C. F. 
Newington). 

'[ he specimen is not a typical ‘ Thames pick ’ either in form or surface 
condition, but is more like that than any recognized type; and may be usefully 
compared with a slug-shaped specimen of deep brown colour presented to the 
national collection by Dr. T. G. Longstaff, who was satisfied that it came from 
gravel 6 ft. from the surface, close to the underlying sand between Pokesdown 
and Boscombe stations, east of Bournemouth and over 100 ft. above the sea. 
In spite of the different elevation, this gravel seems to belong to the same great 
spread as that along Southampton Water, and the parallel is therefore almost 
complete. The form is, however, excessively rare, and may be allied to a find 
tM situ at Swanscombe figured in Archaeologia, Ixiv, 190 (length 5 4 in.). 

The data at present available may appear inadequate, and no rigid con¬ 
clusion can be drawn here; but it may be remarked that the Netley flint is 
almost certainly older than the normal ‘Thames pick *, which has been found 
more than once in gravel and even in association with a mammoth tusk (between 
Aldershot and Farnham; Proceedings, xxx, 30). If the latter t>pe is palaeolithic, 
then the Netley implement may be taken at its face value, and classed with the 
St.Acheul ovates of Hill Head; and further, the gravels assigned, on the strength 
of the latest included type, to late St. Acheul times must not be considered the 
latest gravels of the Pleistocene in England. The important glaciation which 
all authorities connect with the period of Le Moustier evidently resulted in the 
deposition or rearrangement of extensive gravel beds; and archaeological 
evidence of the fact is continually increasing in volume. It now seems probable 
that the Chalky Boulder-clay itself dates from this period (Proc, Prehist. Soc. 
E. Anglia, iii, 3C4). 

In some respects analogous is the curious implement from Saxmundham 
exhibited and subsequently added to the national collection by Mrs. E. M. Rigg. 
It was picked up from the surface on Kelsale Hall Farm,alx)ut \ mile north-west 
of Kelsale and 19 miles north-east of Ipswich, at an elevation of 100 ft. O. D. 

Fig. II. Elongated implement with section between a triangle and lozenge, cutting- 
edge all round except on the thick butt, which retains the original pebbled surface and 
cun'es to the right; about 2, in. from butt the sides are notched to form a waist and arc 
elsewhere zigzag; dark ochreous patina, pinkish in places, the crust lighter. L. 69 in. 

Such an implement is hard to classify: its form is unfamiliar from the 
Drift (that is, the terrace-gravels of Chelles and St. Acheul date), and its patina 
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not only implies great antiquity but connects it with the indeterminate ‘ plateau ’ 
series, which often has a pinkish glow in addition to the ochreous colouring. 
This phenomenon has been touched upon elsewhere i^Proc. PreJiist, Soc, E. Anglia, 
ii, 404; Proc. GeoL Assoc., xxxii, 15), but neither its cause nor its significance 
has yet been determined. If this type of patina alone (it being hopeless to 
include all varieties) could be accepted as proof not only of great age but of 
production during a certain period, there would be no hesitation in putting it into 
a class by itself and waiting for other examples to be noticed here or elsewhere; 


FIr. 11 . Flint implement, Krlsale, SulTotk: front, back, and side views <i). 

but the only parallel at hand is a grey rod-like implement, resembling a ‘ pick ’ 
but with certain peculiarities, now in the Natural History Museum, and this 
again is of uncertain age. It is qj in. long with a maximum breadth of 2\ in. and 
a section passing from a triangle near the butt to a lozenge at the broadest 
part: both faces have bold transverse flaking, and the under-face is chipped 
nearly flat, the broad point being a cutting-edge in the central line. The imple¬ 
ment is thickest (2 in.) near the waist (3 in. from the butt), where the side- 
edges are slightly hollowed by battering, the butt end being curv’ed in plan 
and the other shaped into a ‘nose' by rough fluting from below. There are 
a few iron stains upon it and all that is known of its history is that, according to 
Mr. SpurrclTs label, it was found at Swanscombe near the pit below tide-mark 
in 1895 (E 268). Found at such a low level, it cannot well belong to the classic 
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series of Swanscombe, and if any connexion with the Northfleet industry is ruled 
out, it would be relegated by most collectors to the obscure period called 
neolithic, where no complete classification has yet been found possible. 

But some connexion, however slight, is indicated between this Swanscombe 
flint and that from Saxmundham, which is strengthened to some extent by the 
Boscombe specimen alluded to above (p. 33). Such forms are rare enough in 
any stratum and in any locality: is it probable that each one in such a small 
scries belongs to a dift'erent period ? Ochreous patina is all in lavour of great 



Fig. 12. Tortoise core, Swanscombe: wde and front views (J). 

antiquity : the absence of patina or staining may be an accident and is certainly 
not a proof of recent origin. 

The Northfleet industry described in Anhaeologia, Ixii (ii), 515, is now well 
known, and acknowledged to date from the period of Lc I^Ioustier, though 
whether from its early or latest stage is at present uncertain. The tortoise-core, 
which is one of its leading features, has been collected in large numbers and is 
represented in many museums; hence there would be no need to include 
a specimen here had it not been a striking object-le'sson in technique. I'his, too, 
was particularly noticed during the examination and arrangement of the Stopes 
collection at Cardiff, and has been kindly lent from the National Museum of 
Wales. It was probably in Mr. Stopcs's possession when he wrote his paper 
on the site in 1S83 {Jonrn. Authrop, Inst,, xiii, 109). 

Fig. 12. Flint core of tortoise-type, with regular oval outline except for a notch near 
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(and later than) the faceted edge which formed the butt of the Hake-impiement to be 
detached. About half the conical or under face is crusted from the apex, and the rest of 
the core is marbled in various shades of yellow^ brown, and grc3''; the upper face 
domed over half its area, the rest havhng been detached hi an unsuccessful attempt to 
make a flake-im]3lemciit of Levallois type: from Swanscombe, Kent (Slopes collection, 
no. 26). L 6’4 in., B, 5 in. 

Except for the unfortunate final blow, the specimen is n masterpiece ; and 
the failure to detach a complete ovate hake implement renders it all the more 
useful as an illustration of method. The student is left to wonder as much at 
the workman's skill as at his nonchalance in discarding’ without more ado 
a sendceablc mass of dint on which he had lavished such dexterity. 

It has already been mentioned (p. 30) that the deposition of Drift did not 
cease at the close of the period named after St, Acheul, a fact that has been 
recognised abroad tor some years past. Many foreign authors treat the period 
of Le Moustier a,s the last stage of the Drift or terrace-grav''el period, not a,s the 
opening stage of the palaeolithic Cave.period ; and the number of flake-imple¬ 
ments or worked flakes of that culture found in English geological deposits 
increases year by year. Such discoveries at Ealing or at Earn ham are, however, 
less surprising than those from glacial deposits in Suflfoik (as collected and 
described by Mr. Reid Moir in Jonm. R, ^hiihrap. I/ist, I (1^20), 135), and still 
farther north in Leicestershire and Yorkshire, 

Thus Mr. A. J, Pickering, of Hinckle3^ reported in 1917 the discovery hi slfii 
of a dull horn}' flake measuring 2 in. by 16 ia, at 5 ft from the surface in the 
Chalky Boulder gravel of Sapeote pit, near Hinckley^ Leics. 

A similar flake was found by Mr. F. J. Epps in 3 ft. of glacial loam (as 
mapped in Geol, Survey 1 in, map, N.S, sheet 142) at 200 ft O. D., I mile east 
of Barrow-on-Soar church in the same count3\ It is a good Levallois flake with 
imperfect butt, signs of use, and a pinkish glow on one face, the other being 
yellow. 

The glacial deposits of Yorkshire have been studied particularly by Prof 
Kendall, of Leeds, who has published a map of the district in the Proc, GeoL 
Sue, XV (1903), pL vi. The ice coming from Scotland by sea was forced up the dales 
of the North Riding, and the depth and extent of this invasion arc marked to 
this day by morainic deposits on the slopes of the valleys and passes of the hills. 
It was in Bouldcr-clay on this level, about 400 ft. O. Din the valley of the Hsk, 
four miles south-west of Whitby,lhat the flake exhibited by Mr. Lewis G. Rowland 
was found. 

Fig, 13, Flint flakL- resembling a Lc Moustier ' point \ unrolled and sharp, \'dlowish- 
brown witli notch beside the point, and roughly faceted butt: both side-edges rather 
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steeply worked, and the upper face slightly scratched r found 4 It. deep in cutting a drain 
through glacial cla^^ on Newbiggin Farm. 

Those familiar only with ^ points' from Le Moustier cave-deposits in France 
might hesitate to accept this as belonging to the same culture, without being 
able to attribute it to any other or to deny its human origin* But those who 
demand the same high standard in England are doomed to disappointment 
save in such exceptional localities as High ]-oclge, Mildenhall Coarser but 
still recognizable work of the period has been found in abundance at Stoke 
Newington, Warren Hill, etc. 

Two exhibits from the neighbourhood of Cissbury, Sussex, have no direct 



t'ig. 14. Ovale hand-aje, near Cissbury : Kig. 15, Carin.'itcd plane, Cissbury^: 

front and »idc views (U- and end vicivs i|^). 


bearing on the famous flint-mines, but have an interest of their own as evidence 
of a palaeolithic occupation of the district, which might have beenMcnicd before 
the discovery of several hand-axes in the river-gravels of West Sussex {Fyocca^- 
tugs, XX, 197, and xxiii, 371). Some of these have a white patination, like that 
here illustrated from the collection of Mr. J. H. PulL 

Fig. 14. Ovale hand'iixe, greyish white, with edge all round, shaq^, \v\th glossy 
spots and some lines of irojvstaining; one side is twisted like a reversed S, the other less 
pronounced : found one mile from Cissbiir3^ L. 3 4 in. 

A similar implement was exhibited by Mr. Frank La sham, who secured it 
with a Cissbury collection, but cannot be certain of its provenance* The imple¬ 
ment is rather siibtriangnlar than o^^ate, 3 6 in. long, with the reversed-S curve 
on both sides. Of pale ochreous colour, it has later chipping of a lighter shade, 
some glossy spots and iron stains on the ridges (not necessarily due to the 
plough, sec Prm-eedhtgs, xxiii, 3S5)* Apart from the surface-tint, it is therefore 
almost a counterpart of the preceding, and botli may be assigned to the Early 
Cave period, if not to the last stage of St Acheul. 

Another indication of palaeolithic occupation is the diminutive implement 



Fi«. 13, FI i [It' point 
nearVVntiby; front and 
side views (J). 
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from the surface at Cissbury exhibited by Mr. Buscall Fox, who has presented 
it and other select specimens to the British Museum, 

Fig. 15. A dull white, roughlj^ flaked, carinated plane, with smooth base formed by 
a single ihcet, and the rounded end undercut to sharpen a planing edge; at the opposite 
end a vertical ridge only, ending below in a point not intended for use. L, 2 ^ in*, H* 1-5 in. 

The keeled plane {graUoir is in some respects analogous to what is 

known in England as a * tea-cosy' or segmental tool; but the present specimen 
accords better than most with the continental pattern so commonly found in 
cave-deposits of Aurtgnac date. As it is one of the test pieces for horizon dating 
abroad, it is unlikely to belong to sev eral periods, though there appears to be 
a recrudescence of it in La Madeleine times* As La Madeleine lorms are con¬ 
spicuously absent from the district, the wisest course is to take it at face-%'aiue 
and assign it to an Aurignac civilization on the South Downs, where Cave man 
would have found the conditions unfamiliar Unless he dug holes in the chalk 
he Avould have had to lead an open-air life in rather an exposed position; but 
on this theory, the climate would have considerably improved after the cold 
spell of Le ^loustier* 

Another implement which would at first sight be attributed to the palaeo¬ 
lithic Cave period (and not its latest phase) is the graver belonging to Mr. Derek 
Richardson and illustrated here by his permission: 

Fig. 16. Graving tool of sharp, grey flint, with a point 04 in. deep, on the right of 
which the edge is ‘ nibbled *; the left side of the point formed by the removal of a single 
slice by a blow at the point* L* 1*7 in* 

It came with many other specimens of indeterminate facies from a shallow 
deposit on Walton Heath, Surrey, near the brink of the escarpment and 500- 
550 ft. O* D.; and has been pronounced a true imnn by the Abb^ Breinl, but of 
the neolithic period named after Lc Campigny (near Blangy-sur-Bres!e, Scine- 
infcrieure). In contrast to their abundance on the Continent, gravers are 
unaccountably rare in England, but several have been recorded in recent 3'ears; 
for example, from Cornwall, the Essex coast, and the southern Pennine Hills, this 
last locality producing very small examples with round scrapers, etc,, pro^ung 
a local 1 ardenois industr)'. The date of the rest is naturally disputed ; but if 
all or any are to be assignicd to the full Neolithic (after tlie disappearance of 
thcTardenois ' pygmiesit will be necessary to explain this survival ol a type 
that is barely represented in the caves of England, tliough the commonest 
implement of the Cave-period abroad. 

In the Late Neolithic or Megalithic period there seems to have been con¬ 
siderable intercoui'se between the inhabitants of countries bordering on the 
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North Sea {Proc. Prehisf. Soc. fl iii, 23, 25), but this WMS interrupted 

during the last two stages (those of tlic Passage-grax'es and Cist-burials), The 
thick-butted celt was ne\’er an indigenous type here, and it is only in recent 
years that a few have l>een collected from our soil, which were evidently imported 
from Scandinavia in what was our Hariy Bronze Age. A few stumps of flint- 
daggers, one or two other stone implements, and a group of potsherds have been 



placed on record in this connexion; and two Scandinavian thick-butted celts 
found in Britain are here illustrated for the first time. 

Fig. 17. A massive, dark brown flint celt, of oblong section near the butt, square in 
the middle, jK>lished on the lower half of both faces, and glossy in places ^ found 111 the 
Thames at York Mouse, Twickenham, and exhibited by Mn A. C. Meek. L, 7 in. 

Fig, 18. Square-butted celt of dark grey flint, polished nearly all over both Jaces, 
with glossy patches; the cutting-edge straight and slightly expanded; found near 
Cambridge, and exhibited by Mr. Leslie Armstrong. L. 4 in. 

The former wilt serve as a representative ot the type commonly found in 
the Passage-graves (long-barrows) of southern Scandina^'in, and the latter sho\ys 
the expansion of the cutting-edge in the period of Cist-burials that may be in 
imitation of the metallic form after hammering. The entire Stone Age is there¬ 
fore represented in outline by the specimens here laid before the Societ}. 
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Discussion. 

Mr, Dale expressed his interest in linking archaeology with geology^ and tliought it 
a bold move to question the late Mr* Clement Keid's views with regard to tlie Solent river; 
but some explanation had to be found for the deposit of plateau gravel over a great part of 
Hampshire, containing flint implements. His own faith bad been shaken by the finds at 
Ringwood, and there was no obvious objection to the theory put forward in the paper, I'he 
occurrence of sarsens in the gravels showed that they were swept up from a large area. He 
could not accept as palaeolithic the rolled and ochreous implement from Netiey, and recalled 
the stained and polished celts he had shown to the Society in 1918 {PrcfC. xxx, 22) : 

those came from the same gravel, north of Romsey. Another from Nursling had the same 
ochreous patina, though not so deep. Later palaeolithic man normally cut an edge all round 
his implements, but those w'cre probably used for throw'ing, not as hand-axes. 


11 L'— The of Bedfordshire ami the ^Veighimfring Co rt a ties />/ /o6^ 

ami / 066. By Dr, G. IL Fowler, Locai Secretary for Bedfordshire, 


Read 9th March 1922. 


The work which 1 ha\^e the lionour of laying l>efore the Society to-night 
makes no pretence to originality of idea. That credit is due to Mr Francis 
Baring, Dr Round, and their predecessors. But I do venture to claim for it 
some small novelty' in the application to the problem of more scientific methods 
than have as yet been applied to it, which should yield more certain conclusions. 
The starting-point of this study was the attempt of the late Mr Baring to trace 
the route of the Conqueror s army in 1066 by the records of the de\^astation 
which are preserved in Domesday Book. For certain counties he took the 
values of the manors in King Edward's day {T. R. E, \Mlet), a date which ^vc 
may call 1065/6; and also the \ aluc when the manor \\'as received by a Norman 
baron—in Domesday phrase the Ounndo Receptum or Q. R, valet—generally 
taken as 1067/S/ From what may be called a naked-eye""comparison of these 
two values, he Inferred that a part at least of William s army liad passed through 
those manors which showed a hea\y depreciation in 1067/8 as compared with 
1066, and he provisionally indicated the routes followed by the columns. The 
weakness of his case, however, lay in the (acts, first, that he apparently con¬ 
sidered only the manors, and not all the holding's in each village ; secondly, that 
he merely considered the absolute figures as recorded by Domesda)^ To those 
wlio were not so familiar %vith the Great Surv^ey as was Mr Baring, the method 
was unconvincing, and, in consequence, many scholars have remained sceptical 
of his conclusions. 

But a greater accuracy and a surer inference may be attained, first, by 
comparing the total values of all holdings, not merely of manors; secondly, by 
expressing the Q, R, valet as a percentage of the T. R. E. valet, so that an accurate 
comparison of the devastation suffered by adjacent villages may be easily and 
safely made, 

'VALKTS OR V^ALUES OF DOMESDAY HOLDINGS, 

1. T, R. E, (teiiipore Regis Edwardi) 1065/6, Tollowcd by a Period of Depreciation. 

2. Q. R. (Quando Receptom) . . 1067/8, followed by a Periotl of Recoverj', 

3. T, R. W, (tempore Rogis WillelmtJ 1086. 

UtXil. G 
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During the preparation of an analysis and synthesis ol Domesday Book tor 
Bedfordshire, I applied this more scientific method, and can gladly confirm the 
general correctness of Air. Barings view, although in detail my results differ 
considerably from his. In order, however, to ensure the correctness of the con¬ 
clusions for Bedfordshire, it was found necessai*}’ to submit adjacent counties to 
a similar study, and the general results are embodied in this note. 

Unfortunately, Domesday does not record the Q. R. valet in (Dxon., 
Northants, and Hunts., but merely the T, R. E. and T. R. W. valets. For these 
counties, therefore, both the argument and the method must be slightly altered. 
Whereas in Bucks., Beds.,Cambs.,and Herts.the Survey records the actual depre¬ 
ciation at the Conquest, in Oxon.,Northants, Hunts.,we can only infer the original 
depreciation from the extent of the recovery or appreciation. The one method 
is deductive, the other inductive. The inductive method could have been used 
in both groups, but would have sacrificed wantonly the much surer results 
attainable by deduction. The percentages actually used for comparison are 
therefore 



Oxon. |T.R.W. 
Hunts. asp.c. of 
Northants) T. R. E. 


It would appear, therefore, that in the first cases a depreciation of (say) 
50 per cent., in the second cases an appreciation of (say) 150 per cent., alike 
imply a catastrophe to the village about the time of the Conquest. But when 
in ever)'^ possible case in each county the holdings in each vill have been added 
and the percentages have been plotted on a map, the two sets of obscr\'ations 
fit together sufficiently: the track obtained inductively for Oxon. leads to the 
track obtained deductively for Bucks, 

The first cause of the depreciation is one which we ourselves know only too 
well—that which follows inevitably upon a war. In 1066 this was intensified by 
the displacement of the Saxon thane and intrusion of the Norman baron, and 
may be inferred as something like 20 to 40 per cent of the value of the land. 
In the counties which we are considering, most of which lie on a possible line 
of march from Wallingford, where William crossed the Thames, to Berkham- 
stead, where he received the submission of the Londoners, there is also the 
po.ssibility of devastation by his men. No chronicler records this route, but it 
is clearly marked by the depreciation in value of the vills through which the 
army passed. The devastation was not nccc'ssarily calculated and deliberate; 
the country was by no means ruthlessly laid waste, as some chroniclers and 
historians tell us. The statement of one well-known living historian—that 
William's plan was * to isolate and stan e out the city [of London] by a wide 
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belt of desolation'—is neither consonant with the facts of the case nor consistent 
with a rational policy. A conqueror who designs to stay does not wantonly ruin 
the land which will shortly be his own. But there was no commissariat, and the 
army had to find its daily food in the seed-corn and plough-oxen of the nearest 
vill. Nor could it move in a compact body, for that would mean starx^ation ; it 
must break into columns with a common rendezvous, so as to increase the area 
from which its food-supply could be drawn. 

The first step was to plot on a large map, which covered Northants, Oxon., 
Bucks., Beds., Hunts., Herts., and part of Cambs., every vill for which Domes¬ 
day appeared to supply the necessary data, with its calculated percentage of de¬ 
preciation or appreciation. This is reproduced as Map I (pi. IX). E'er the next 
step, some method had to be found by which the positive or significant evidence 
could be presented, while the negative or insignificant evidence could be omitted. 
By the statistical method of the Cur\^c of Probability, an approximate limit was 
obtained, for each county separately, between the normal depreciation due to 
conquest and the abnormal depreciation due to the pa.ssagc of soldiery or to 
deliberate savagery. Every case of a percentage beyond this limit was then 
plotted on a second map (pi. X), together with the larger royal manors and 
the boroughs, the main roads and rivers, and the modern county boundaries. 
Whenever possible, the percentage figure has been placed on the position oi 
the present church, as most likely to indicate the old centre of population. 
I submit that a close study of the figures shown on this map can only lead to 
the conclusion that the devastated vills are arranged in lines which represent 
the routes of the various columns, and lead to reasonable objectives, mainly 
to the royal manors and boroughs. The Conquerors policy in seizing these is 
obvious; the boroughs were fortresses to be secured, the royal manors were not 
only centres of English feeling but were to be guarded as the source of his future 
personal revenue. 

In order to forestall criticism, it may be said at once that the description of 
the invasion which follows, although expressed in positive and definite phrases, 
does not profess to be any more than my personal interpretation ol the 
undoubted facts; this being premised, the words ‘seems, appears, probable, 
likely, perhaps', and such-like, which would be wearisome in their constant 
reiteration, have been suppressed. 

Beginning at Crowmarsh, where, according to William ot jumi^ges, the 
Conqueror formed a fortified camp, he occupied the area between the Thames, 
the Thame, and the Icknield Way. While the forces concentrated, Crowmarsh 
was defended by a half-circle of billets, strengthened by two advanced lines; 
at this time the royal manor of Brill w^ls seized. When the great advance 
began, the main body followed the Icknield Way, along the north-west slope of 
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the desolate and untilled Chiltern Hills, which guarded the right flank, to 
Harold s manor of Risborough and the royal manor of Wendover, with perhaps 
a flanking guard on the north. At this point there was no physical feature to 
prevent a direct advance on London, but the army must command the quarter 
from which attack might be expected—that is to say, the north. The Earls 
Eadwine and Morkere had taken no part in the battle of Hastings, but had 
withdrawn northwards to their earldoms; their attitude to William was still 
undetermined. Morkere might come down the Ermin Street with the Northum¬ 
brians, Eadwine down the Watling .Street with the Mercians, as both had done 
a year before ; and the Conqueror took his measures accordingly. The baggage 
proceeded by the Icknield Way to Luton, covered by a flanking column to the 
southward (which was now exposed) ; this halted at the heads of the Bulbourne 
and Gade valleys as the baggage moved. The main body struck first north, 
securing the royal manor of Aylesbury; then east in two divisions to the valu¬ 
able group of royal manors, Leighton Buzzard, Houghton Regis, and Luton ; 
the Watling Street was thus held, with an outpost to the north. From Luton 
the baggage proceeded later towards Hertford ; the main body again turned 
north, seizing H arold s manor of W'estoning by the way. The right wing wheeled 
east down a tributary of the Ivel, crossed it at Langford, and shortly afterwards 
turned south to the great rendezvous at Hertford, while a detachment secured 
Harold's manor of Hitchin, The left wing continued on to Bedford, thence 
along the higher and drier ground on the left bank of the Ouse ; after crossing 
that river, for which more than one ford was available, it wheeled south towards 
Hertford. While a flying column planted an outpost on the Ermin Street and 
proceeded to Cambridge, a detachment seized Earl Waltheofs manor of Potton, 
and shortly afterwards also turned southwards. 

At the beginning of the advance, a flying column had been despatched to 
secure Buckingham and to guard the left flank. Riding eastwaids, it estab¬ 
lished a strong outer post on the Watling Street, and slackened its pace or halted 
till joined by the left wing for the advance on Bedford. 

The evidence on which the argument is based will perhaps be clearer if at 
this point the detailed map of Bedfordshire is consulted (fig. i). On this, 
the percentage depreciation of every vill is set on the position of the church or 
manor; the royal manors for which Domesday does not give the necessary 
data arc marked R *, and contour lines are swept round all vills which show 
a depreciation to 55 per cent or less of their T. R. E. value, excluding all of 
a higher percentage. The lines in which these devastated vills lie thus become 
unquestionable. 


‘ The R has been accidentally omitted at Luton, which then included Stopsley and Hyde. 
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We have seen all columns eventually turning southwards towards Hertford. 
It must be obvious that an army could not be fed for any length of time if 
collected in a town, and the map shows General Head-quarters at Hertford, 
surrounded by a complete ring of billets which were reinforced northwards by 
outer lines. The posts on the east were astride of the Ermin Street; to the 
south-west, a garrison at St. Albans commanded the Watling Street. From 
Hertlord the Conqueror had but to ride four miles to one of his southern posts, 
in order to meet Asgar the staller with London's aldermen at Little Berkham- 
stead, and to accept the submission of the city. 

But apart from the march of William's army in 1066, the southern Midlands 
had been exposed to a far worse storm of devastation at the end of the previous 
year. 

Tostig, carl of Northumbria, had made himself so hated that the men of 
Northumberland and Yorkshire rose against him about September 1065, out¬ 
lawed him, slew his house-carls, and seized what they could find of his weapons and 
treasure. They then elected Morkere to be their earl, and he, as the Chronicle 
tells, ‘went south with all the shire, and with Nottinghamshire and Derby¬ 
shire and Lincolnshire, until he came to Northampton ; and his brother Eadwine 
came to meet him with the men who were in his earldom, and also many Britons 
came with him. There came Earl Harold to meet them, and they laid an errand 
on him to King Eadward [Edward apparently came up to Oxford meanwhile], 
and also sent messengers with him, and prayed that they might have Morkere 
to their Earl. And the King granted it, and sent Harold again to them at 
Northampton.' 

The Chronicle further tells of the damage which they did to Northants 
and the neighbouring shires, so that the question arises whether their devastation 
can still be traced by its results as recorded in Domesday Book. The point has 
been already discussed by Mr. Baring and by Dr. Round, but remains capable 
of the same more detailed treatment as that already applied to William's 
advance. 

In Northants the data are less reliable than in most of the counties already 
considered, because its Domesday, like those of Hunts, and O.xon., gives only 
the T. R. E. and T. R. W. valets; and there are other difficulties; consequently 
the problem must be approached with caution. Before attacking this, it will be 
well to consider the case of Hunts., because, so far as chronicles record, it 
almost escaped alike the rabble of Morkere and the more disciplined army of 
William. Consequently, the valets of the lands have in most cases been rising 
gradually and naturally for twenty years, and their original depreciation in 1066 
was not as a rule the consequence of devastation, but the result of the unsettle¬ 
ment of conquest, change of ownership, and bad harvests. We can therefore 
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with some safety use the method of percentages, and judge of the 1066 depre¬ 
ciation by the 10S6 appreciation. But on such uncertain ground we need a new 
weapon, in order to distinguish between the normal depreciation which follows 
war and the abnormal depreciation caused by deliberate devastation. This 
seems to be furnished by that very useful tool, the Cur\^e of Probability.' 

The total cases in Hunts, are unfortunately far too few to yield a satisfactory' 
cun-e; there should be hundreds of cases instead of eighty-one." But they at 
least show the normal for the county; they show that in 1086 nearly half the 
vills had appreciated to 100 per cent of the T. R. E. valet—-that is, they had 



Fig. a, Oxon.: Ucprcciniioti: ciin^e of probability. 


recovered to the .same value as in 1066. We may take this to represent the 
normal for undevastated counties. 

But far outside the limits of this curv'c come three cases in which the 
appreciation is to 230, 700, and 1,000 per cent, of the T. R. E. valet. Of these 
three cases certainly hvo, possibly all three, are in the area affected by Elarl 
Morkere's raid. Further, the fall of the right-hand curve (increasing apprecia¬ 
tion) is seen to be somewhat forced and artificial to\\'ards the lower point; but 
if it he lesolved into two intersecting cur\'es as in the graphs for Oxon. and 
N(>rthants (figs. 2 and 3), they would be true cur\'’es expressible in a mathe¬ 
matical formula. 1 he little second curve is hardly more than a hint, but it 
.seems to indicate the point at which cases of abnormal appreciation begin, and 

^ To any one unfamiliar wiih the ean:»truction of this* it be e^cplained that from a base line 
pctpcndiculars have been erected, the lengths of ^viiich are proportional to the number of eases In 
which the \'artous percentages occur; a cor\'e is then constructed so as to totich as nearly as possible 
the ends of the perpendiculars, and the resulting graph enables the statistics involved to be grasped 
easily* 

* This graph has not been reproduced. 
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in consequence of its |X)sition 130 per cent has been taken as the lower limit 
for instances of special devastation. The range of normal appreciation would 
then be from 30 to 130 per cent 

In Oxon., when treated similarly, the total cases are still lamentably few, 
but being more numerous, show the point under consideration somewhat more 
clearly. There can be little doubt of the existence of two curves, intersecting 
at about 140 per cent, and the range of normal appreciation is from 40 to 140 
per cent, very nearly the same figures as in Hunts. 

But when Northants is handled in the same way the figures are very 

dift'erent; the range of normal appreciation is 
from 50 to 350 per cent, pointing to a general 
devastation for which there was no parallel in 
the other counties; and the abnormal ap¬ 
preciation, due to concentrated savager}^ runs 
up to 4,440 per cent This devastation was 
the work of no disciplined army such as the 
Normans formed, but of an unorganized 
rabble, burning, plundering, and enslaving in 
true Danish fashion; it helps us to realize 
something of what the Danish invasions meant 
to the Saxon in Alfred’s day. The Chronicle is 
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Kig. 3. Northants: Depreciation: curve of probability. 


brief but pungent: * the Northern men did great harm about Northampton while 
Earl Morkere went on their errand [that is, with Harold to the King], inasmuch 
as they slew men and burned horses and corn, and took all the cattle they could 
come at, which was many thousand; and many hundred men they took and led 
north with them; so that that shire and the other shires which are near there 
were for many winters the worse." 

Map 11 (pi. X) confirms Dr. Round’s suggestion that the raiders entered 
the county at three points: Earl Morkere with the Northumbrians and Lincoln¬ 
shire men by the Ermin Street at Stamford, the men of Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire at Market Harboro’, Earl Eadwine with the Mercians and 
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Welchmen by the Watling Street. I'hese lines are shown clearly enough, but 
we learn more. From .Stamford one lK)dy sacked Peterboro', the unfortunate 
Golden Borough which was ever}^ raiders prey, and passed down both banks 
of the river Nene to (bundle, round which the devastation was hideous: they 
then broke into several bands; a second body seems to have followed the river 
Welland. All lines converged upon Northampton, but the raiders naturally 
could not be supported in the town itself, and seem to have halted in an ellipse 
(dotted on Map II). the radius of which varies from 6 to 10 miles. 

Between Northampton and the area traversed by William’s columns in the 
lollowing year are naturally some uncertain tracks; notably a well-marked 
route along the upper reaches of the ( 4 use, po.ssibly a raiding party ol 
Northumbrians from Kimbolton, po.ssibly one of William’s flanking columns. 
Earl Morkere’s route to O.xford seems to be shown round the head-waters of 
the Chenvell and along its right bank; but this and other points must remain 
uncertain till a similar study has been made of the Domesdays for Warwickshire 
anfl Berkshire by some one well acquainted with these counties. Again, only 
by study of Berkshire, Middlesex, Surrey, and Hampshire can the Conqueror’s 
routes to Wallingford be determined; the entries along the Thames in south 
Bucks, seem to indicate parts of this. Yet again, Cambs. and Essex mu.st be 
considered before the concentration at Hertford is entirely understood. 

There seems to be ample time for the longest manoeuvre, that of the flying 
column which seized Buckingham and passed by way of Bedford to Cambridge. 
It is generally accepted that William was at Wallingford about the beginning 
of November, after which we hav'e no fixed date till his election and coronation 
on Christmas Day. A rough measurement in a straight line from church to 
church along the route of the flying column gives about no miles from Crow- 
marsh to the outer billets round Hertford; we may add one-third for d6tours 
and call it 150 miles. There are at least six weeks available, but if we allow 
only a month of 30 days as the time occupied, a speed of 5 miles a day is all 
that is needed to cover the ground, ridiculously little for horsemen even in the 
roughest country, and permitting a day or two to settle a small garrison where 
needed. 

With the southern columns, which would include the foot soldiers, the dis¬ 
tances between the devastated vills are so short as to suggest that they marched 
fit cc/ic/ofi, one division billeting itself in vills i, 3, 5; the next division in vills 
2, 4, 6, and so on. 

In conclusion, I can only express the hope that the Society will agree with 
me in feeling that this little bit of history yields a fresh tribute to the political 
wisdom, to the power of discipline, and to the master}^ of the art of war, dis¬ 
played by William the Conqueror. 

VOL. LXXII. 
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Discussion, 

Mr* Pace hd<l that Domesday could only be inter|>reted by such methods as Dr* Fouler 
had adopted^ and he had little to criticize in what was a careful and learnetl piece of work. 
With regard to Wiiliam^s negotiations with the Londoners, Little Berkhamstead had always 
l?een small and unimportant, whereas Great Berkhamstead was already a borough in Domesday. 
It had been a large market town in the lime of Edward the Confessor, anti was just such a place 
of meeting as William would have selected. His own view was that the Conqueror took up his 
quarters and conducted the negotiations at Great Berkhamstead while his army went to Hertford 
and Little Berkhamstead. "^I his view was strengthened by the entry in the Chronicle that during 
the negotiations the armj' plundered wherever it went. 

Canon Lacey asked if it was a just inference that the country between Northampton ani,i 
Oxford was as ntuch devastated by the peaceful advance of Harold and Morkere as by war- 
makers. Harold’s men had to live on the country they passed through, and it was i)ossible 
that die statistics in the paper were falsifietl by the effects of marches and counter-marches by 
other armies. 

Dr, Fowler replied that Oxford might have been devastated by Morkere, but he could 
not be definite on tlie jKiint till the neighlx)uring counties had been ivorked out. William’s 
army was a disciplined one and did little damage. Morkeres a great tleal. H is suggestion was 
chat the ami)^ was billeted round Hertford, not round Berkhamsteatl, anti Hertford was only 
four miles from Little Berkhamstead. 

The PnESiDENT professed a profound admiration for the ingenuity displayed in dealing 
with the material : and criticism involved an intimate knowledge of the country and of the 
documents. He regretted that no more Fellows witli tlie requisite equipment were present, as 
Dr. Fowler would t7e the first to welcome cxjjcrt criticism. Such an instructive demonstration 
of a puzzling state cT things deserved the best thanks of the Society. 


Notes to the Maes. 

Ma[i I (plate lX)d 

The County Boundaries are Indicated by dot'and-ilash. I he Boroughs and Koj'al 
IVtanors, for w'hich no valets are available, are shown by black rings and initials. 

Map H (plate X). 

The County Boundaries arc show'u by a line of dots: the Roads by dashes (thickened 
when forming part of the Norman route): the Route of the Columns (when off a road) by 
thick even lines: the Rivers by thin uneven lines. Round Mead-Quarters at Wallingfbixl and 
Hertford the billets seem to lie in strategic IIuch indicated by dotting. 

Map 111 (fig. 0- 

From * Bedfordshire in ioS6' (Beds. Hist. Rec. Soe., quarto mem., i), 

' ICrnitum on pi. IX : /or Lcckhampton iN Bucks.) reati Leckliampstead. 
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l\\—JVmveH/wy/>e Onmh amf its Buihkr. 
By Jom Bilson, 

Read 22nd June 1922* 


1 HE churches of the Yorkshire Wolds aflford much interesting material lor 
the study of the architecture of the Yorkshire village church during the second 
hall oi the century following the Norman Conquest. As a rule they have 
undergone much less alteration and enlargement than the churches of districts 
which hav^e seen more change,' and an unusually large proportion of tliciTi 
retain, it not a considerable part of their original structure, at least enough to 
make it easy to reconstitute their original plan. With very few exceptions, 
their plans follow the common t\pe of aisleless oblong nave and narrower 
square^ended chancel, with or without a \vestern tower, though they var\* 
greatly in size, from the large scale of the nave of Hunmanby to the little nave 
of Kirkby Underdale, the length of w'hich is less than one-third that of 
Hunmanby. 

So far as my observation has extended, there is no building in the Wold 
churches which can be recognized as of pre-Conquest date. Very few of them 
can be assigned to a date before the tlnrd decade of the twelfth century, and all 
those where original work has survived seem to come within the period of 
Norman Romanesque detail, before the influence of the coming Gothic had 
reached this district. 1 his preponderance of tw^elllh-century building is of 
course more or less common in other regions, but there is no doubt that the 
story ot the building of these Wold churches must Ix^ connected with the slow 
recover}' ol this part of \ orkshire from the Conqueror's terrible hariyung of 
io^> Haifa century later William of Malmesbury records that the land for 
miles still lay bare and uncultivated,* and the truth^of this statement seems to 
be reflected in the history of the church arciiitecture of the Wolds. 

Wcavei'thorpe lies in a strip of country within the northern boundan' of 
the East Riding which the evidence of Domesday proves to have suffered as 

' This is more c&peciallj^ true of the district nortli of the present railway fioiii Beverley to 
Market W'eighlon. South of tiiis line, the churches generally have been much mure altererl— 
Newbald being a notable exception. 

* Dc Gisfis ed. Stubbs ^ Rolls Series), li, 309 , 
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terribly as any part of Yorkshire. The district then derelict extended from the 
western brow of the Wolds overlooking Settrington to near Bridlington and 
Hunmanby on the east, and from the Derwent on the north to North Dakon 
and Burton Agnes on the south—an area about 20 miles in length by 12 to 
16 miles in width. Excluding some hal]-do;;en places within the fringe of this 
area, the district included 76 % ills, comprising more than one-fifth of the total 
number of canicates assessed for the wliole Riding, with a normal agricultural 
capacity of more than 400 plough-teams, and in the whole area there were no 
oxen ploughing at all, and no population is recorded/ The Domesday evi¬ 
dence must not be strained to support an inference that the district was abso¬ 
lutely depopulated. The survivors may have eked out a wretched existence on 
the devastated land with a few sheep, swine, or hens;" but ^vhat is certain is that 
no agriculture vas being carried on which would bear any taxation. And when 
we remember that our record dates from more than sixteen years after the 
harrying, it is obvious that considerable time must have elapsed before there 
could be a return to anything like normal conditions. 

The two oldest churches in this district arc \Vharram-le-Street and Weaver- 
thorpe, and the former seems to be the earlier of the two. Both have the usual 
aisleless nave and chancel, with western tower, but the nave of Wharram is 
much smaller (only 29 ft, by 15 ft. 10 in. internally), and the church has been 
much more altered/ The lower has been called * Saxon and its belfry 
windows with their Hanking pilasters arc certainly of pre-Conquest type; but 
the whole church was of one ljuild, and the details of its west doorway 
and the capibils of the chancel arch and south doorway are of post- 
Conquest date, and not of the earliest/ We shall see something of the same 
overlap, to a less extent, at \\'ea\'erthorpe. Both places are recorded in 
Domesday as 'waste'/ and, on the analogy of Weaverthorpe, it seems to be 
probable that the church of Wharram was built by Nigel Fossard, the Domesday 
under-tenant, whose son Robert afterwards gave it to the canons of Nostell/ lvs 
Weaverthorpe also was given by the sons of its builder. 

'Hie village of Weaverthorpe stretches along the road which runs at the 

’ 1 he Domciidtiy evident^e for these statemenli is un<ilysed in detal! in the Appendix (p, 69 beJovv% 

^ Cf. Dr, Heddoc in Arcfttu&l Jont tiGi, xiX, 58. 

* A nortl^ aisle was added to the nave in the fourteenlli century. The chancel was rebuilt about 

1862 ArthUtitnrat Repm ts, vi. cxvi). and the south wall of the nave has also been 

rebuilt. 

* I think that the original ehurch cannot be attributed to an earlier period than the last years 
of the ekvenUi ceniuiy*. 

■ Domesiinj Bmk (Rec. Com.h i, 303^'J, 307 ^f. 

Yoikiifijiv C/tatifrs^ ed. W. Fairer, ii, no, lojs. 
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bottom of the long central valley of the northern Wolds. Its church' occupies 
a commanding position on the northern slope above the village, and it stands 
nearly over the north-M cst angle of an ancient rectangular eaithAVork.^ 

i'hc plan of the church (fig. i )* consists of a square-ended chancel, an 
oblong nave (with later south porch), and a western tower. 

The walls are built with squared stones, showing ashlar faces both ex¬ 
ternally and internally. The masonry' is axed, set with joints generally from 
t to I im in thickness. The courses vary in height, most generally trom y to 
12 in. The stone is calcareous grit,^ doubtless from E^iicy Brig.* The walls ol 
the chancel and the side walls of the nave are only 2 ft 4 m. in thickness, and 
the east wall of the nave 2 ft. 7 in. 

The chancel measures within the walls 22 ft. 10 in. in length by 16 It n in. 
in width. The priest's door in the south wall is finished with a lintel externally,' 
and internally by an arch of less than a semicircle in height None of the original 
windows of the chancel remains. The east m indow of three lights, the north 
window and the south window to the ciist of the priest’s door, both of two lights, 
have flowing tracery under sc[uare head.s, and arc insertions of the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century. The single-light window in the south wall 
to the west of the priest's door, which has a trefoiled head externally, and a 
pc^inted and chamfered rear-arch, is an insertion of the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century : its sill is lower than those of the other windows (about 4 ft from 
floor to glass). In each of the side walls, near to the e£LSt end, is an aumbry, 
both of which seem to be original 

The chancel arch (pL XI, 3), which Is low and wide, has square jambs 
recessed on the nave side only; the square-edged semicircular arch, of two 
orders next the nave, springs from simple imposts moulded on their lower edge 
with a large quirked roll, which is not returned on the cast and west facc.s (an 
early characteristic). The opening Ikls a clear width of 1 1 ft. 7 in., and the 
height from the nave floor to the springing is al.>out B ft. 

To the north of the chancel arch, next the nave, is a later recess for an 

' AHhougU it is now iwcnly-six years since 1 measui'ed the plan of Wcaverihorpe churcli, solels* 
Ibr its architectural interest, it was only after revisiting the cimrch last autumn with my friend 
Mr. S, 1 >, Kilson, that the identitication of its actual builder suggested itself 

* Described in K, C //. Yorl-i/nr^, ii, 19. 

■ The church is described, with plan and other Illustrations, in Four w //v iMtuety of 

Fiickrosc, by James Bayly pp. and pis, I to v. The description and illusirations inckide 

minor details not forming part of the uiigina! structure, and not therefore mentioned in this paper. 

^ '1 liere are a few blocks of fossilifeious limestone, of the local coralline oolite type. I'he west 
doorway of the nearly con tern imrary tower of Kirkby Grindalythe church is largely built of this stone. 

For buikling stane from Filey Brig, see Mmu vi, 3B8, no. 14’ Ouirfufa/y 0/ 
c<l* W. 1 , Lancaster, 80; Fairer, Euriy Yorks/iin: CftatiiTSf ii, no. 1176. 

* The jambs and [tnlel, square-edged originally, have been chamfered later. 
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Fig. X Bcifrj* stage from SK. 


Fig. I. Exterior from SW. 



Fig. 3. Interior looking East 



Fig. 4. Interior looking West. 
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image. On the south, the late stone corbel, on which now stands a modern 
statue of St. Andrew, seems to have been fi.xed here only when the church was 
restored. 

The nave is 42 ft. ii in. in length, and 23 ft. ij in. in width, within the walLs. 
The height of the walls is about 21 ft. from the floor, and there is a slight set¬ 
back of the face on the east and west walls .at the level of the top of the 
sidewalls, which doubtless indicates 
the line of an original flat ceiling. 

'Fhe original roofs of the nave and 
chancel had l>ecn lowered, and the 
existing open roofs date from the 
restoration of the church by the late 
(i. E. Street in 1871-2. 

1 he nave is lighted by two ori¬ 
ginal windows on each side, which 
fortunately remain unaltered. They 
are set high in the walls, the glass 
line at the sill being about 9 ft. above 
the floor. I hey are only i ft. si in. 
in width, and less than 6 ft. in 
height, and on the outside have 
plain .square jambs and semicircular 
arches. Internally the jambs h.ave 
wide splays, which are continued 
around the arch. In the south wall, 
between the easternmost of the two 
original windows and the south¬ 
east angle, is an inserted single- 
light window of the .second quarter 
of the fourteenth century, with a 
cusped ogee head externally, and a 
pointed rear-arch over shouldered 
jambs: the sill of this window is much lower than those of the original windows 
(4 ft. 9 in. from floor to glas.s). 

'Fhe two doorways of the nave, north and south (fig. 2), each have square 
jambs and lintel and semicircular relieving arch, enclosing a slightly recessed 
solid tympanum. The dial-stone in the tympanum of the south doorway will 
be discus.sed presently. Internally the two doors each have square jambs and 
semicircular arch. The south porch is an addition of the early part of the 
fourteenth centur)^ Its roof had been lowered, so that its line crossed the 
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Kig. 2. Weaverthorp<* church ; south dooruTiy. 
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external arch of the floorway, and the present high-pitchcti roof dates fnnn 
Street's restoration. 

Externally the walls of the nave and chancel have a chamfered plinth, hut 
there are no strm*2j^-coiirses, externally or internally, and there are no but¬ 
tresses. 

The tower measures internally ro ft. roin. from north to south by loft cS in, 
from cast to west. On the gfround floor its walls are 3 ft. 5-7 in. in thickness, 
and the external width of its west face is 17 ft S in. It has a newel-stair leading 
to the bellr}!' stage, which forms a quadrant projection externally in the angle 
next the south-west corner of the na\''e,' Idici'c is no u^est doorway, and the 
ground-story" of the tower is lighted onU' by a narrow loop immediately lie low 
the floor of the ringing chamber. 

The tower arch (pi. XI^ 4) is tall and narrow, in strong contrast to the pn> 
portions of the chancel arch. The simple square opening has a clear width 
ol 7 ft 3 in., and the height from the floor to the springing of the arch is 
14 ft 01 in. The springing Ls marked by simple imposts moulded on their 
lower edge with a large quirked roll (as to the chancel arch), which is not 
returned on the east and west faces. I'he semicircular arch of one square- 
edged order has a plastered rubble soffit between the two ashlar faces. Above 
die arch is a doorway opening with square unrebated jambs and lintel, 
3 ft, 2 in. in width, and 5 ft. 11 in, in height; its sill is now about a foot above 
the slight set-back in the wall-face at the level of the top of the side walls of 
the na\"e. Doorwaj^s in this position arc frequently found in pre-Conquest 
towers,* and the position of this doorway indicates that it was designed to give 
access from the ringing-chamber to the space above the original fiat ceiling of 
the nave. 

Externally, from its chamfered plinth the tower rises stark and pcrtcctly 
jilain for three-quarters of its height, unbroken by buttress, string-course, or 
set-off.® The lower part is pierced only by the little loop, placed high up^ 
which scr\"es for a west window. The ringing-stage above has only a little 
loop on each of its three free faces, and the stair is lighted by three small loops. 
The base of the iielfry stage (pi. XI, 2) is marked by a chamfered string-coiirse, 
which is continued around the stair projection which finishes immediately 
above with two plain weatherings. The wall-faces of the belfry stage are set 
back slightly above this string-course. The two-light belfry window on the 

’ Few of the earJy lowers on ihe W^olds have stone stairs, but tlie tower of Garlon-on-tlie-Wolds 
has one in the same position, forming a square projection eKlernally* 

- Thu low'cr of \S’hnrram-]e-Si:reet has a scmicIrcLtlar-arched doorway In this position. 

* So also in the towers of Wharram-le-Street and Kirkby Grindalythe, which are of similar she. 
and proportion. The tower of Wharram has no plinth. 
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south fxice has semidrcuiarsub-arches springiui^ from ri central shaft with plain 
cushion capital and chainlercd abacus; the jambs arc recessed^ and from 
a chamfered impost returned around them sprinj^s the enclosing^ semicircular 
arch of two orders, all the arches being unmoulfled. The openings on the east, 
north, and west taces are precisely similar, except that the jambs arc not 
recessed, and the outer arch has only one order. Abo\^e the sub-arches of all 
the openings, the tympanum shows curious plain projecting corbels under the 
outer arch, Abo%^e the belfry stage is a chamfered string-course, with two 
blocking-courses over it, which now form the finish of the toven A pyramidal 
lead-covered roof added to the totver by Street was remo^^ed in i8p8. ' 

The church was very well built, as is proved by its excellent condition after 
eight centuries. With the exception of certain characteristics to be noticed 
presently, its architecture belongs to the earlier phase of the Norman Roman¬ 
esque, treated with the utmost simplicity of detail. The arches are unmoulded, 
there arc no shafts (except to the belfry windows), and nothing of the chevron 
ornamentation which was already making its appearance in the greater 
churches. Indeed if we were to date the church from analogous work^in the 
greater churches, wc should certainly attribute it to the iai^t decade of the 
eleventh centll^)^ its real date is twenty years later, anrl reminds us once more 
that remote village churches may well be later than they look. 

In spite of the essentially Norman character of all its details, it is interest¬ 
ing to notice the survival, nearly half a century after the Conquest, of certain 
characteristics of the English building-manner of the days before the Conquest 
Such arc the relative thinness of the ashlar-faced walls, the absence of the usual 
pilaster buttress, and the tall proportion of the unbuttressed towerJ The dial 
is also a sundval of an earlier tradition. 

The font* was, as usual, the last thing made for the new church. It is of 
stone, cylindrical in shape, 2 ft. 4 in. in diameter, and 2 ft. high, and now stands 
on a modern plinth. Its surface is covered with a diapered pattern of octagons 
and circles, rather rudely cut. Some of the octagons contain a saltire, as on 
the font at Rudston. 

The dial-stone, which gi\^es us the key to the .stor\' of the church, is built 
(not quite centrally) into the tympanum of the south doorway (jig. 2), imme¬ 
diately above the lintel. The stone now mea.sures 14 in in width by ia|in, 

' Tht: nave of Garton-on-the-Wolds, a later example obviously influenced by Weaverthorpe, has 
the same simple ivindows set high in the walls, but the bays are divided by pilaster buttresses stopping 
into the usual corbel-lable. The cower of Garton has pilaster buttresses, and its broad and low pro¬ 
portion ds ft, square iniernally) strongly contrasts with the tall proportion of the towers of Weaver- 
ihorpe, Wharramle-Street, and Kirk by Grindalylhe, 

* Trails. East RiWiii/r Scjf., x, 109. and pt. vii. 

voi., I.XXtl. [ 
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in height, but its upper part has been cut off, for above the uppermost legible 
line of the inscription there are distinct traces of letters, through which the top 
bed of the stone now passes. Immediately above is a shallow stone of the 
same width as the dial-stone, and, if the latter is in its original position, its 
original height may have included the space now occupied by the stone above.' 

The lower part of the stone is occupied by the dial (fig, 3), the semicircle 
of which is divided into twelve parts. The bronze stump of the gnomon still 





) -]oHoR E'S c 1 •MH DR E1 

STOLI-HEREbERTVS j 
WIM TOM ] E-HocmoH?^ 5 T 


VM-FFcIT^IH-TEM^RE-RE 


Fig. 3* Weaverthorpp church i dial over soutli d^on^'.iy iJ). 
{Frem <$ dmtiiitg H'. G* Coliiti^wooti, F.S./t.t 


remains. Above the dial is the following inscription, in four lines of incised 
tetters : 

+ IN * HONORE * SCI - ANORE/E - - 
APOSTOLI • HEREBERTVS 
WINTONIE ^ HOC * MONASTERl 
VM • FECIT ■ IN * TEMPORE * RE 


The last letter, E, is incomplete. As Air W, G, Collingwood suggests. 


^ Mr. James Bayly has kindly informed me that, when he first went to Weaverthorpe after the 
restoration liad been completed, he was told that the end of a beam of the lowered roof of the porch 
had been let into the tympanum immediateb' above the diaTstone. The stone above would thus 
appear to have been inserted to fill the beam-hole, when the church was restored and the existing 
roof of the porch took the place of the lowered roof. 

* The ^ is almost but not quite certain. There is space for something between the two E.\ and 
there seems to be the start of a sloping incision at the lop of the second E, The face of the stone has 
been chipped here, but the lower right-hand edge of the chip follows the sloping stroke of the A, 
There seems also to be some trace of the middle horizontal stroke of the A. 
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'the carver seems to have meant to carve regis, but stopped before the r was 
completed, as the Great Eclston carver stopped V Evidently he had not spaced 
out his lettering beforehand, and found that he had no roorn to finish it. 

The style of the lettering is more advanced than that of the Kirkdalc dial, 
the date of which is fixed as 1055—65** The reversed middle stroke of the 
n's occurs on the seal of Ranuli Fiambard, bishop of Durham {[cx)g-ii2S),' 
though of course this is more natural on a seal In the absence of any 
complete study of English lapidary inscriptions of this period, it is perhaps 
not safe to say more than that the character of the lettering is quite consistent 
with the early twelfth-century date to which on other grounds it must be 
attributed* 

More than iorty years ago, the late Father 1 laigh discussed the inscrip¬ 
tion/ and read into it the names of archbishop Osketel and the Northumbrian 
king Regnald (which are certainly not there), and on the strength of this 
interpretation he postulated the ioundation of a monastery at Weaverthorpe in 
the second half of the tenth century, with Herbert as abbot Mr Collingvi^ood 
has shown that this attribution is illusory^ We shall see, however, that it is 
possible to go much beyond a merely negative conclusion. The inscription 
does not date from the tenth century, but from the second decade of the 
twelfth. It does not record the foundation of a monastery, but the building of 
a ' minster—the existing church. And its builder was not an abbot, but was 
a prominent officer of the court of the Norman kings, and the father ot 
St. William of York/ 

I he proof of the identification oi the builder is found in the feofiment 
made by ITomas II, archbishop of York (iioS-iir.j), to Herbert the chamber- 
lain and his son of Londesbrough with Towthorpe, Weaverthorpe with Helper- 
thorpe and the two Luttons, i carucate in Thirkleby, 3 carucates in Sherburn, 
3 canicates in Birdsall/ 5 carucates in Mowthorpe, i carucate in 'Ulkiltorp', 

^ York^. yhvhaeoi. where Mr* Collingvvood has described the stone and illus¬ 

trated it by a very careful drawing. I have to thank Mr* Collingwood for his kindness in placing his 
drawing at my disposal, to be reproduced here (fig. 3I. Tlie dial-stone at Great Edston is described 
and Illustrated by Mr. ColUngwood in Vyrjks’. Arc/inco/. Jotunitif^ xix, 329, 

* xlx, 344 (drawing by Mr* ColUngwood). 

“ C, H. Hunter Blair,' Durham Seals,'in Arc/ifteo/ogiij . 3rd ser,, xiv, +40, and photograph 

3110. 

* YorA^s. v, 144, 

Compare the '' SCS GRIGORI VS MINSTER ' of the Kirkdale macription, which also records the 
building of the church there. 

* III his description of the church, the Rev, T* Bayly (who wa.s vicar of Weaverthorpe in 
Father Haigh s time) suggested that the Herbert of Winchester of the inscription might perhaps 
be identified with St. William himself (.-/ssor. Arc/t. SoeuiiW Reports, xiv, xxviii), Cf. James Bayly, 
op. ctl. 3. 

■ The archbisliop's holding In BirdsaJl is given as carucates in Domesday (k 30301, 
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4 camcates in Crooni,' in Cowlam the church with 4 carucatc^" a house in 
Beverley, in York the church of St John in Ogleforth with the land from the 
church to the gate between the road and the ditch, and the lands in Gloucester¬ 
shire which Hermer and Turchetel held, for the sendee of three knights,'* 

Herlx^rt the chamberlain * is first mentioned in the Hampshire Domesday, 
in the latter part of the record, where we lind ^ieveral tenants who, as royal 
officials, must have been connected with the court and seat ot government, 
with the treasury, at Winchester. Although he was one oi the most important 
of these, Herbert only held in chief two manors, Larode and Soberton. He 
also held Brockhampton (in Havant) under Hugh de Port, and land in MicheP 
dever under the abbey of St. Peter of Winchester (the New Minster).“ 

Herbert docs not attest any of the published charters of William 1 or 
William 11 / but from the later years of Rufus onward his name occurs in 
several charters which illustrate his connexion w'ith the court and with Win¬ 
chester and the treasur}'. Before logS he attests, after bishop AValkelin and 
Urse d’Abetot, a restitution to W^estminster by Robert the dispenser, the 
brother of Urse/ His description here //erder/us reg/s de iVtuloH 

is especially interesting in its confirmation of the Herebcrftin IFhttome of the 
inscription on the WeaverthoqDe dial-stone.' The Abingdon chronicler (between 
1097 and 1100) calls him regrs cifbicidat'ifts ct fkesiuryanns^ a designation W'hich 
recalls the original connexion between the treasure and the bedchamber,'" in 
the next century' the continuator of Hugh the Chanter calls him aimerarhis ei 


^ Tlie holdings from Helperthorpc to Crooni inclusive are described in Domesday as bereiivicks 

or yoke of Weaverthorpe. . 

* The Domesday assessment of these East Riding lands (with the three carucates m Bird sal h 
amounts to a total of 66 carucates. Cf. Dr. Round's ' six-carucate unit ’ [Feudai Etghftd, 69). 

“ Men. /Utgh vi, 1196, no. 109. Farrer, Early Yorks/nre Charters, i, no. 25. The suggestion by 
Mr. A. S. Ellis ( Yorks. ArchaeoL Jojirtfai, iv. 1 i6j that Herbert the chamberlain might possibly be 
idetilified with Herbert son of Aubri, the archbishop^s tenant in Tincolnshire tone of the witnesses to 
this feoffment), cannot be accepted. The descent from Herbert son of Aubri has been worked out 
by Mr. W. H. H. Bird (Ccnealo^tst, i^.S. xxjuii, 145.1, and is entirely different from lhat fram the 
chamberlain. Another suggested identification with a Gloucestershire l lerbert I Trans r Bfistot and 

Gfouc. Arch. Soc., iv, 1661 must also be rejected. i r ■ 

* For the chamberlains of William I* sec Rges/a trgitni An^/a-Norfnattiwtnm, ed. H. W * C. [Jayjs, 
i, p. xxiv. For the chamberlains in the Hampshire Domesday, see J. 11 . Round, F.C. if. ffanipshtrCi 

i, 425- 

' Domesday, i, 42A 45 A, and 484. 

' Da vis, RegesiOf i, p. xxv, 

■ J, Armitage Robinson, Gilbert Crispin, 146, no. 27, 

' The late twelfth-century chroniclers call him Herbert of Winchester, See p. 66, n, 1 
'* Chrou. of Abmgdon, ii, 43. 

J. I-I, Round, The Kings Serjeants, 68, 121, T, F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History 
of Mediaevid England, 72. 
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i/tesaiirariHS Hen rid regisi which doubtless describes his functions correctly, 
for the camera and the tliesauras were still closely associated," In official 
documents, however, his style is simply camerariifs or aimerarins regis, ^\n 
interesting writ of Henra' I which has been published by Dn Armitage 
Robinson, and, he thinks, was probably issued on the occasion of the king's 
coronation at Westminster (Aug. 5, 1100), illustrates Herbert's connexion with 
the treasury. It is addressed to Eudes the steward {dapi/ero) and Herbert the 
chamberlain, and orders that the convents of Westminster, Winchester, and 
Gloucester, at all festivals at^vhicli the king shall be crowned in these churches, 
shall have full livery from the king, and their precentors shall have an ounce 
of gold,® Dr, Round has explained that the wTit w as addressed to the steward 
because he would have charge of the fiberaaOt and to the chamberlain because 
he would be responsible for finding the ounce of gold/ 

Herbert appears in the long fist of magnates of the realm and officem of 
state who attest three charters of Henry 1 issued at Windsor on Sept. 3 ^ 
j 101, two to the cathedral church of Norwich,^ and one to the church of Bath/ 
He attests, after Queen Matilda and Roger the chancellor, a charter of Henry I 
to Abingdon, issued at Windsor^ [iio[-Ji02]/ and a royal writ in favour of 
abbot Farid us of Abingdon " is addressed to Roger the bishop, Herbert the 
chamberlain, and Hugh of Buckland, then sheriff of Berkshire [no2-iii6J. In 
Tiio a notification by Henryk 1 of a grant to the old minster at Winchester^ Ms 
addressed to William of Pont-de -1 Arche the sheriff, Herbert the chamberlain, 
and Henr)'de Port. Another charter of Heniy I to Winchester is addressed to 
the bishop, the sheriff, and Herbert the chamberlain; and a third, issued at 
Winchester, is addressed to Herbert, Henry de Port, William of Pont-de- 
rArche, SceJ' A charter of Henry I to Salisbury, issued at Winchester,'" is 
attested by Herbert, after Whifiam bishop of Winchester and Ralph the 
chancellor [i 110-1122]. 

* Sec p, 66, rt. i fn/ra* ’ T. F, Tout, i, 74 tT. 

’ J. A, Robinson, Gilberf Oisphi, 14c no. i 3 . 

♦ ). H. Round, 77 if 324. 

■' Mon, iv, 15 (no 3), 16 (no, 5^. VV. Farrer, Ottfitne /fitttrntty of King Ikmy / nos. 

25 and 26. 

‘ TxiH} Chminiarks of Bath Priory (Somerset Record Society, vii|, 00.40, p.43. F arrcr, iimermy, 
no. 26^ 

Chron. of Abingdon f\\. Farrer,no. 41. 1-, 

' The limits of date indicated within square brackets are those assigned by Dr. Farrer m his 

Uintrary. 

® £hon. of Abingdon, ii, 113, Farrer, itimriuy, no. 274. 

CnL of Chmkr Rolls, 111, 351. Fan er, llinmuy, no* 262. 

” Eng. Hi^. Rfv,, jciotv, 393 [1107 1123] 

Rig. of SL Osmund, i, soS. Farrer, Uintmry, no. 429. 
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The Abingdon chronicler relates how, during one of the king’s absences 
in Normandy/ abbot Faricius obtained a decision in his favour of a dispute 
about one of his manors, at a court held by Queen Matilda in the castle ot 
Winchestei; ht i/iesanro} The queen's v^ rit announcing the decision of the plea 
gives the names of the bishops and barons who formed the court, and Herbert 
the chamberlain is among them/ 

Herbert the chamberlain appears prominently in the Survey of Winchester 
of the time of I Tenry I, the manuscript of which is n cherished possession of the 
Society, Dn fiouncl dates the Sur\^ey as not earlier than 1103, nor later than 
1115, and is inclined to assign it to the latter half of these twelve years/ The 
officials charged with its superintendence were the bishop of Winchester, 
Herbert the chamberlain, and three other trusted officers of the king. The 
Survey itself show's that Flerbert held at least a dozen houses within the city 
and outside the West Gate, in addition to some land, Ot the king's demesne 
he held four houses on the north side of High Street, viz, one a 

little within the Hast Gate, rent 15.T. U one probably between ‘ Buccestret ’ (now 
Busket Lane) and ‘ Tannerestret' ( Lower Brook Street), rent 615.;" west of the 
'domus Godbiete' (which was at the corner of St. Peters Street), a house, rent 

15^,/ one of the three or four highest rents to be found in the Survey: and 
a house near the end of ‘ Bredenestret ' (probably Staple Gardens), held under 
William d'Aubigny, rent 725.- f )n the north side of High Street also, a little 
within the West Gate, there was a market ‘by the three minsters, which used 
not to be there T, R. R,', which is on the land of the abbot and of Herbert the 
chamberlain/ This last was either near, or the same as. the Hnland' which 
Herbert held of the fee of the bishop of Winchester, the rent of which was 

lu/ On the south side of the western part oi High Street, Herbert held ot 
the king's demesne a house, the rent of which was 60?/'^ He also held something 
in ' Bredenestret In the suburb which extended outside the West Gate he 
held two houses, one with a rent of 22:r„‘*and another' within the second ditch 
'fhe house in which Herbert himself lived—which would be conveniently near 
the treasury in the castle—must, I think, have been one of those which were 

' Either Juty i fo8 and the end of May 1 109, or between August r u 1 aud the summer of 

1113 (Round, Feudal Fu^atidj [42), Dr, i'arrer's indication is Aug, tni-July 1113. 

* Orderic (ev, 87) speaks of Henry in tioo hastening *ad arcem Guentoniae, ubi regal is thesaurus 
continebaiur*. 

“ 0/AluJtj^doUy ii, 115, Farrer, no. 323, 

‘ J. M. Round, Sunvy of IVimh^ter kmp. Henry A in K f, //, Hampsitire, i, 527 ff. 

■ Domesday Bonk jKec, Com^h iv \Addih%menia\, 53X h. 

532(L ■ 532A " /16/fy., 533n. 

■ 533A "/W,, 538^f. 
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held T. R. R. by Godeman, Lutcnian, and Hchvi, for this entiT of Herbert’s 
holding is immediately followed by the statement that 'before the gate of 
Herbert the chamberlain was waste land on the ditch T. R. E. Now there are 
five houses', three of which yielded small rents to the chamberlain, the fourth 
was a laundry, and the fifth *a hospital, pro amore A house on the south 

side of High Street was held of the king s demesne by Ranulf, the steward 
{dapifer) of Herbert the chamberlain^ and Ralph, the ^man' of Herbert the 
chamberlain, is entered as holding in *Gerestret'= (now Trafalgar Street), 

To return to Herbert's Yorkshire acquisition, a guess may be hazarded as 
to the time when the grant by archbishop Thomas was made. Herl>ert‘s 
numerous holdings in Winchester prove that he was a man of considerable 
means. The chroniclers tell us that his son William, the future archbishop, 
was brought up in luxury^ and riches \ and one of the charges which was made 
against him u'lien he was elected archbishop was that he had misused his riches 
to obtain his election.® The Abingdon chronicler relates a stoiw Avhich illus¬ 
trates H erbert's eagerness to acquire land. During the \'acancy between the 
death of abbot Rainald in 1097 and the election of abbot Faricius in noo, 
the revenues of the abbey were received by M other t the provost, on behalf of the 
king. Some question had arisen about the abbeys holding of Leckhampstead 
(to hides),an<l Herbert, regis aibkuhrifn ef (hesaumrius^ was consulted, a nr I was 
holding in commendam these and other lands of the abbey pending a settlement.* 
A writ of Henry 1 [iioo-i lOi] directed Hugh of Buckland, sheriff of Berkshire, 
to go to Abingdon anil put the monastery in possession of lands which Motbert 
had dealt with irregularly, including what was then in Herbert's possession.^ 
The chronicler relates with much disgust how' this man ‘ plotted against the 
church and the abbot* to retain w^hat he held, and how, after much importunity 
he eventually agreed to give up the other lands, but induced the abbot to give 
him a grant of Leckhampstead for one mark of silver,^ to be held for the service 
of one knight." A list of the knights of Abingdon show-s that Herbert son of 
Herbert held 10 hides in Leckhampstead for one knight's fec.'“ 

* Dmnesday Book \ Rec. Com-), W \Addifanienfo}, 536/1, 

= //>/f/., 534 ^r. ^ 543 «. 

* See p. 66, n. 1 ttt/iia. 

St. liemard wrote to Pope Ijinoceni H: ' Archiepiseopus Kboracensis venit ad \os ,.. , homo 
qui non posuit Deum adjutorem sunm* sed s|>eravit in multitudine divtliarum suamm' {Ep, 346). 

* CiinvL of Abiii^doiti ii, 42-3. 

" Ibid., ii, 86. Fsrrer, Uhmatyt no. 17. 

* Domesday records the abbey's holding in Leckhampstead of io hides, svliich, together with 
4 hides In Weston and 2 hides m Boxford (16 hides in aJIj, were valued at £10^ both T. R-£. and 
‘V. R. W- \l)ome$dqy, 1, 58A)- Little wonder that the cbi'onicler was dissatisfied with the bargain S 

" Chron. of Aldngdon^ ii, 134. ibid., li, 5. 
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So much for the circumstances and disposition of one of the parties to the 
Yorkshire transaction. Turning now to the other side, we learn that, after 
Thomas had been elected archbishop^ and had been welcomed at York, he set 
out ior Winchester to speak to the king about the profession of obedience to 
Canterbun'^ which he expected that Anselm would demand, 1 le \va5 favourably 
received by the king,“ and then proceeded with the usual wrangle with Canter* 
bur}', Anselm had written to Thomas to come to Canterbury for conseci*ation 
on September 6* In the letter whicli d'homas wrote him in reply, excusing 
himsell for not coming, he says, 'all the money, a large sum in proportion to my 
means, \rhich 1 had raised in order to come to you, 1 spent at Winchester, from 
which 1 had intended to make a quicker departure and come to you, but stayed 
there longer than 1 had expected, and much too long,' He says that he begged, 
and was still begging, money for this purpose, Init could obtain scarcely any 
without paying heavily for it, because his predecessor had greatly impov^erislied 
the see.’ As Thomas had been the king's chaplain, he must already have been 
acquainted with the chamberlain, and there can be little doubt that the two 
would meet at Winchester—the impecunious archbishop, trying to raise money, 
and the wealthy chamberlain, ready to acquire property on advantageous terms,* 
It is a tempting conjecture that the feoffment of the Yorkshire lands, which was 
a ven^ considerable grant, was arranged during this \'isit of the archbishop to 
Winchester in the summer of noS. And it is something more than a conjec¬ 
ture that it was this transaction which first introduced Herberts son William 
to the church of ^'ork, of which he became the treasurer. 

Herbert was dead by N30, as appears from the Pipe Roll of that year, 
which shows that he had held land.s in flampshire, Bedfordshire, and Yorkshire. 
An entry under Hampshire shows that his son Herbert had paid 90 marks of 
,silver, on account of 353 marks, for the land of his father, leaving 263 marks 
still owing. An cntiy^ under Yorkshire records that Hlivard*, the man of 
Herbert the chamberlain, rendered account of £S 65, for a monc}' plea of 
the wife of Herbert, on account of which ^^4 had been paid." Two other entries 
show that two of Herbert's daughters had married into Hampshire families 
founded by two of the Conquerors officers. Croc the huntsman and Geofirc)- 

' Archbishop Gerard died si May i iq 8, Thomas was Immediately elected as his successor, 

* Before August the king ci ossed to Noniiandy, 

■' Eadmer, //isforia Noiv>?-ifin in (Rolls Series), soo. 

* In his catia of 1166, Roger, archbishop of York, explained the excessive number of his 

knights by the statement that liis predecessors bad In this way provided for their relatives and 
servants {Ltivr ed. Ilea me, 30.^. Rffi /Jdjoi qf (he Exehe<iHer^ 413^ J* 11 . Ronn<l, Feudal 

England, 301). 

* Pipe Reill Hen. /, p. 37. 

" !bid., p. 25, See also pp. 32 and 104. 
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the marshal, both of whom appear as tcnants-in-chief in the !-Iampshirc Domes¬ 
day. William Croc rendered account, under Berkshire, of 200 marks of silver 
and 2 marks of gold for the daughter of Herbert the chamberlain, of which only 
20 marks had been paid** RolDcrt de Venoix, who was the heir, and probably 
the son, of Geoffrey the marshal had paid St/, in Hampshire for the 
daughter of Herbert the chamberlain, with her dower/ Herbert seems to have 
given this daughter a part of his Domesday manor of Sober ton on her marriage 
with Rol>crt de V-enoix.' 

I have hitherto assumed that the Herbert the chamberlain of the Hampshire 
Domesday is the same Herbert the chamberlain who was dead in 1130, but it 
may be prudent to add a word of caution. It is perhaps somc\vhat rash to 
suggest a definite conclusion where two such authorities as Dr* Round and 
Prof. Tout have hesitated/ But the dates—10S6 to c [129—are not impossible* 
Herbert's son w as old enough to share with his father the archbishop's feoff¬ 
ment by 1114 at latest, if not, as I have ventured to suggest, by itoS* Our 
chamberlain is alwa}^ called ‘ Herbert' simply, never' Herbert son of Herbert', 
ns his son and grandson almost invariably are/ and there does not seem to be 
anything in the records wiiich 1 have quoted to suggest that w e ought to assume 
tw'o distinct persons. 

Of Herbert’s other children, it is necessary here to speak only of his sons, 
Herbert his heir and William the future archbishop. Herbert occurs as 
camerarins yegis in several entries in the Winchester suiwey of He 

married Sibil (or Adela, or Lucia), the daughter of Robert Corbet, the Domes¬ 
day baron; she \vas one of the numerous mistresses of Henry J, and by him 
the mother of Reginald de Dunstanville, afterwards earl of Cornwall.* The 
Weaverthorpe and Londesbrough lands granted to Iderbert and his father by 
archbishop Thomas passed to his direct descendants in the male line until the 
middle of the fourteenth century/ 

' Pipe Roll jr Hen. /, p. 125. 

* J, H. Round in V. fT* //. Hampshire^ i, 431:, 77 /^ Kings 8g. 

^ Pipe Roil Hen. /, p. 37. 

^ V. C //. Hnmpsltiret iii, 260. 

^ ]. H* Round in V, C //. llavipshirt^ i, 529, 534* T* F* Tout, op. oV*, i, 76. 

* Henry ITs charter of 5155 to his grandson Robert fitz Herbert granted him ndnisierittm patas 
stii de cmnemria men *.. sicut pafer smts iW avu^ Uberins icttitemni{Eyton, fdii^ttiiies of Shrop^tire, 
vii, 150). The bishop of Winchesters earta of 1166 speahs of Herbert, son of Herbert, son of Herbert 
emnerarii senior is \Liher Niger, 69, Rtd Book of ike Exchequer, 205)* 

' Domesday, iv, 542 A, 543 558^7, b. 

‘ E^ton, op. ciLy vii, 145, i8r. 

^ See the pedigree and account of the family in Eyton, <»/* r//,, vii, 146 ff* Herbert fiu Herbert H 
(the grandson of " Herbert of Winchester T who married the daughter of Milo of Hereford, held the 
three knights' fees under tlie archbishop of York {Liber Niger, 304. Red Book of ibt Exchequer, 4r3f, 
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Herbert’s brotlier William, son of the elder chamberlain, was a much more 
conspicuous figuie in the history of his time. The continuator of Hugh the 
Ciianter speaks of him as the son of Herbert of Winchester, the chamberlain 
and treasurer of King Henrj^ and says that he was nurtured always in luxury 
and riches, and was but little inured to toil: nevertheless, he was very popular 
for his kindness and simplicity of heart and for his generosity.' William of 
Newburgh say.s that he was of noble birth." The statement, repeated in most 
modern histories, that he was a nephew of King Stephen and of Henry of Blois 
is rejected by Professor Tout for the \'ery sufficient reason that, although the 
most nearly contemporary writers speak in some detail of William’s dealing.? 
with Stephen and his brother Henry, they do not say a word of his relationship 
to the king.’ Gervase of Canterbury' says that Stephen gave the archbishopric 
of York to ‘a cci'tain clerk, William by name',' and the Winchester annalist 
who tells of his stay with bishop Henry at Winchester during the years of his 
deprivation, gives no hint of any relationship to the bishop.' On chronological 
grounds, too, such a relationship seems almost impossible. The legend seems 
to nialte its first appearance in an anonymous life of St. William, the MS. of 
whicli dates from the second half of the thirteenth century, where William’s 
father becomes ‘the most strenuous count Herbert', and his mother an other¬ 
wise entirely unknown Emma, sister of King Stephen." This life was evidently 

in addition to his hoidlngs in Hampshire, Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Gloucestershire, The Great 
Inquest of Service of 1212 shows his son Peter fitz Herbert as holding the three knights' fees 
Bool' of the Exche^mr, 4^}, which his son Reginald fitz Peter is also recorded as holding {Kirkby's 
hiffucst (Surtees Soc. xlixj, pp* 79, 389. Yorkshitt Inquhxtiom (Y, A. S. Rec, ser. xxiii), il, 46}. His 
son John fitz Reginald did homage to archbishops Newark and Corbridge for the three fees, and his son 
Herbert fitz Jolin to archbishop Greenfield {Kirkhys hiquesi volume, pp. 400, 404, 410), Herbert's 
son Matthew fiu Herbert did homage to archbishop Melton for three and a half fees {ibid,, 414). 
Matthew died in \Cai, hiq,, x, 267b and Weav'crthorpc and Londesbrough passed to Edward 
St. John, and through him to the Bromfletes and Cliffords, It will be noticed that the members of 
this family did not use ' Fitzherbert' as a surname. Their chief interests did not lie in Yorkshire, 
where they held little if anything more than archbishop Thomas granted to Herbert, until they 
acquired the manor of (Market) Weighton by tlie marriage of Reginald fitz Peter with Joan de Vivonia, 

* ' Fuerat enim filius Herberti Wintoniensis camerarii et tliesaurarii Henrici regis* Enutritus est 
semper in deliciis et di^dtiis, et raro kbori assuetus, benignitate tamen animi innocentis ct liber^litate 
[plebi, J. of y/] valde carus' {Hhiormns of //;r Churth of York, ed. Raine, iS. £23). The same passage 
occurs in John of Hexham (in Symeon of Durham, ed. Arnold, ii, 317I, except that Herbert is 
called du'.muruntis only. 

- 'Wniclmus eiusdem ecclesiae thesaurarius; vir plane et secundum carnem nobiiis, et morum 
ingenua lenitate amabilis" (f/is/ona Berttm ylri^iicaruuft J, 55), 

^ T Tout, in Z>. N. B., under Fjtzherbcrt, William. 

* Grnase (ed. Stubbs)^ q ^23. 

* Afouasitd {ed. Luardi, ii, 54. 

^Beatus igitur Willtlmus ex spectabili prosapia regis illustris' Anglorum Stephani ortus 
praeclaris natalium titulis fuerat insignitus. Erat enbn filius strenuissimi comitis Herberti viri 
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compiled after William's canoni;fation in 1226, and the statement of a royal 
mother may be rejected as mere hagiographical embroider}^ 

There can be little doubt that it was Herbert's acquisition in Yorkshire 
that led to his son's connexion with the church of York, though it might 
perhaps be unduly rash to suggest that William’s appointment as treasurer was 
part of the bargain which his father made with the archbishop. If, hoM'ever, we 
can trust the evidence of two Selby charters, it would seem that William must 
already huve been appointed treasurer by the last year of archbishop Thomas/ 
though this would give him some twenty-eight years of office before he was 
elected archbishop. He was archdeacon of the East Riding for at least nine 
years before his election as archbishop.- 

The charter evidence of Herbert and William's gift of the church of 
Weaverthorpe to Nostell priory would seem to indicate that their father handed 
over to them his Yorkshire lands some years l>efore his death, probably after 
he had reorganized the estate on an economic basis and built the church, 
Herbert's grant says that the church was first given to the canons of Nostell 
by his brother William, treasurer of York, with the consent of archbishop 
Thurstan/ and both this grant and its confirmation by the archbishop* are 
placed by Dr. Fairer within the limits 1114-21. The notification by Heniy^ I 
of his confirmation of this gift by Herbert fitz Herbert and his brother William 
the treasurer is attested by archbishop Thurstan and by William de Tancar- 
ville^ who died in J129, There is also a confirmation by King Stephen to 
William the treasurer of York, the king's chaplain, of the churches which’he 
holds of the fee of his brother Herbert, including Weaverthorpe and Londcs- 
brough, to hold them freely and well, as his father and Herbert his brother 
gave them to him, and as the charter of Henr}' I testifies." William confirmed 
this gift after he became archbishop/ 

William's career after his election as archbishop of York in 1142 belongs 
to general hlstoiy^ There is no doubt that he owed his election to the influence 

secundum caducos hums mundt honores pott^ntissimi, cx Emma sorore pracdicfi rugis* {His/onajts <}/ 
//ic Chttfch of ii, 270). This Is copied by the late chronicle^s^ Brotnton lA' ScrlpU. coL 1029, 
[040J and Thomas Stubbs {HM. O. ii, 389), who can scarcely be regarded as reliable authorities 
for the twelfth centurj", 

^ Archbishop Thomas and William the treasurer attest a gram to Selby, and William the 
treasurer attests the archbishop^s confirmation of the same grant \Charhd. 0/ Sr/iy, 1,290,299. Fanner, 
Early Yorkshire Chatiers, i, nos, 45 and 46). 

^ Farrer, Early Yotksinrt Charfet's^ li, nos, 1151 and 1153. ‘ Ibifi., i, no. 26. 

* Ibid.t i, no, 27. ' /ifV,, iii, no, 1439. 

Jbid.t i, no. 31 [1136-9], Moh. Jifigl.fVi, 1196, no, 110. Eyton's date is 1136 {AitLof Shropshire, 
vii, 147), 

^ Farrer, EaAy Yorkshire CharterSf i, no. 28. In the thijleentli century the church of Weaverthorpe 
passed from Nostell priory to the church of York. 
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of the court. The son of a court officinJ, he was himself a kings chaplain^ as 
indeed were all his predecessors in the see of York since the Conquest. The 
principal ground of complaint by his opponents was that his election had been 
procured by the undue influence of the king ; the charge of bribery was merely 
secondary. The reform party in the church, headed by the Cistercians, with 
the powerful aid of St Bernard, had their opportunity in the distracted state of 
the country^ under a feeble king, and for five j’^ears they opposed William's 
election with extraordinary virulence. William, indeed, was unfortunate in his 
partisans. Although he was doubtless unfitted for the position, he was a kindly 
easy-going person, entirely undeserving of St Bernard's description of him as 
/i/rfi/s penomi: Even the Cistercian chronicler of Fountains 

admitted that he was worthy enough ot the see if he had been canonically 
elected,^ It is interesting to see how, in this troublous period of his career, 
he turned to Winchester, his old home. After the first appeal to the jx>pe, he 
was consecrated at \Vinchester by bishop Henry in 1143, The election of 
pope in 1145 enabled St. Bernard to effect his purpose, and 
W illiam ^vas first suspended, and eventually, after the violent attack on 
Fountains by his partisans, he was deposed in 1147. On his return to England 
after his deposition, he took up his abode at Winchester with bishop Henry, 
who received him hospitably, ^ on account of his holiness and because he had 
ordained and consecrated him.'^* He remained at Winchester until the deaths 
in 1153 of the pope, of St. Bernard, and of his successor, archbishop Murdac, 
paved the way for his reinstatement. On his return to England after he had 
received the pall from the new pope, he kept the Easter festival of 1154 at 
AVinchester,^ before he returned to York. But he was not destined to enjoy 
his honours for long (died S June 1154). His generous character and the 
sufferings which he had undergone appealed to the popular imagination. The 
chui'ch of York had long been under the disadvantage of possessing no such 
famous saints as St. John of Beverley, St. Wilfrid of Ripon, and St Cuthbert 
of Durham, and the miracles recorded to have been wrought at William's tomb 
enabled York to supply its need by his canonization in 1226.* 

To sum up, Wcaverthorpe church can claim an important place in the 
architectural history of Yorkshire as a nearly unaltered building of authenti¬ 
cated date. It follows in the main the new manner of building introduced by 
the Norman conquerors, but it shows some indications of overlap in style in its 
^ i'A 235. 

- Manoriah of Fountams (Surtees Soc, xliij, i, So. 

^ Ammks Monoslid^ ii, 54. 

lu Pasctiali soleunitfite nLumpnam Wintonieiiiiein ecclesiam 
^ lUstorians of ihc Church of York, iii, 137. 
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retention of some pre-Conquest characteristics, including the dial which 
fortunately enables us to identify its builder and date. The church, too, has 
a special interest as one of the earliest surviving examples of the church 
architecture of the period of reconstruction in this devastated district 

Indeed it is not often that a remote village church connects itself with 
recorded history at so many points. At tlie time of the Conquest, Wcaver- 
thorpe and its dependencies were held by Ealdred, the last of the English 
archbishops, who died on the eve of the Conqueror's harry ing. His successor, 
who held it when William took his terrible vengeance, vas tlie Thomas of 
Bayeux who owed his advancement to Odo, the Conqueror's militant brother 
It was this Thomas's nephew', the second archbishop Thomas, who granted 
Weaverthorpe to the royal official who built the church m the course of his 
development of his impoverished estate. And it was doubtless to this grant 
that his son William owed his fioit introduction to the church of York, of which 
he became archbishop. So Weaverthoq^c church may be regarded as the 
visible memorial of the transaction which eventually gave to York its long- 
desired saint 


APPENDIX 

Ti(E Domesdav Evidence of "Waste" ox the NokTiiEkN Wolds. 

The T, R. W, value for the ivhole county of York ia about one-third of the T. R. E. value. 
The T. R. W. value of the Nortli Riding is about 20 per cent, of the T. R, value; of the 
East Riding, about 27 per cent.; and of the West Riding (excluding York and "near the city '), 
about 46 per centJ 

The greater part of ihOrWa^U area, mentioned above (p* 52) lies within the Hundredij of 
"Toreshou* and Burton. In Burton Hundred the T, R. W. value is about 4 per cent, of the 
T R* E» value ; in * Toreshou ' Hundred it is only i’6 percent., which is the lowest percentage 
of any Hundred or Wapentake in the county except AUertonshire.^ 

This wask area is bounded on the north by the river Derwent, and lies within the following 
places, all of which have population recorded and actual ploughs stated {except Burton Agnes 
and Bridlington, where no ploughs are mentioned) r Settrington, North Grimston, Birdsall, 
Ackbm, Garrow’by, Warter, North Dalton, Hutton Cranswick, Naiferton, Lowthorjje, Burton 
Agnes, Carnaby, Bridlington, Buckton, and Hnnnianby* 

Within the fringe of this area, four vills have recorded population and ploughs, viz. 
Wintringham (t8, 8), Duggleby (7, 3), Carton (7, 4), and Rudston (5, 2).- These are not in¬ 
cluded in the total below. 

The following arc also e.xcluded; 3 car. in Greenwich and 4J car. in Fridaythorj>e, both 
berewicks of Bishop Wilton ; j car» in Wharram Percy rendering lor,; air* in Kirkby 
Underdale w'orth ar,; 4? car, in Hanging Grimston rendering jj,; and 4 car, in Caythorpe 
worth 8r* 

' See ihc lable uf statistics in F, C //. y'erl:s/tiri% ii, itfg. 

* The first of the figures within brackets represents the recorded jiopulation, and the second the acluul 
ploughs. 
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The here wicks of Langtoni lying in East Heslerton (3 car.), Sherburn {9 car,), Burdale 
(6 car.), and Raistiiorpe (1 car.) are included, because the indications are that the recorded 
population and ploughs were in Langion and its adjoining berewick of Kennyihorpe, rather 
than in these niorc distant berewicks. 

To the manor of Bridlington belonged the soke of lantls iix 14 vills, assessed at 58! 
carucates and 30 teamlands, in which there were three villeins and one sokcnian, with one 
plough and a half, the rest being waste. The lands in nine of these vills (4^ J car.) are included 
in the total below. 

To the manor of Weaverthorpe belonged the soke of lands in seven vills, assessed in all at 
20J carucates. in which there w^ere hvo sokemen and three bordars, w'ith one plough, rendering 
lOj. The lands in four of these vills (14 car,) are incltided in the total below, because the indb 
cations are that it was tlie three other vills (North Grimston, Sutton, and Birdsall) wdiich 
were cultivated. 

The teas/e area so defined includes 76 vills, assessed at 724J carucates. In some cases 
the teamlands are not stated, but calculating these on the basis of the average proportion (to 
carucates) for each Individual Hundred, the estimated agricultural capacity of the whole area 
works out to about 420 ploughs. Neither inhabitants nor plough‘teams are recorded in the 
whole area. 

The total of 724® carucates is made up as follows: 

422 carucates definitely described as wasU. 

143J carucates in the hands of the king; no vakt stated, doubtless because they were 
derelict,* 

2O4 carucates, no vald stated. 

63 carucates in the summary, but not in the text. 

19 carucates in liercwicks of Langton (as above), 

42 1 carucates in soke of Bridlington (as above), 

14 carucates in soke of Weaverthorpe (as above), 

724? 


Df, rarrer 111 C//. ii, 146, ifij. 


— Irish Bronze Pins of the Chrisiitm Period, 
By R C. R. Armstrong, Esq.^ F.S./I 


Read 23rd March 1922, 


A CLASSiFfcATioN of the numerous bronze pins found in Ireland is to be 
desired. Wilde,^ who figured over thirty specimens of various kinds, made no 
separation between Bronze and Early Iron Age pins and those of the Christian 
period, Coffey ’ devoted some pages to pins, reproducing a nuinbcr^of Wilders 
illustrations; he did not, however, attempt any classification, merely stating that, 
Avith the exception of the * hand-type' and other pins of that class shoAving 
decoration earlier than the interlaced style, the approximate date of the majority 
might be taken as the tenth to the eleventh century. 

Bronze Age pins with ornamented, or plain, disc-heads placed at right 
angles, or parallel, to the stem are common in Ireland, specimens with cup¬ 
shaped heads being knoAvn. Long pins Avitli a side-loop and fiat disc-head 
arc also represented. Examples of richly decorated Irish pins of the pre- 
Christian Iron Age have been illustrated by Mr. Reginald A. Smith, P.SA.," 
in his essay applying the typological method to the evolution of the hand- 
type pin. 

'I’he successful results obtained by Mn Smith from the use of typology in 
the case of the Irish hand-type pins, and particularly in his classification of Irish 
brooches,* have led to the present paper, which 1 have had the advantage of dis¬ 
cussing with Mr. Smith, to Avhom I am indebted for helpful suggestions, 
Coffey s proposed date, i.e. the tenth to the eleventh century, is for the majority 
of the pins certainly too late. 

The examination of the large series in the Irish National collection has led 
to interesting results; it has not, hoAvever, been possible to arrange the pins in 
a complete chronological sequence: certain types seem to merge into others, 

* Caiahgue Royal Iridt Mustum^ 1861, pp. 554“63 and 581^90. 

* RA* A, Ctllk Christian Guide ^ ^910^ pp. 

^ Qscari MonteUo, p. 283: see also the pin figured in Qalwiy Arthumlogkal Journal xi, p, 76. 

* Arehamlogla^ Ixv, pp. 223-5P- 
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and \\'irielies of pins appear to have been in contemporaiy use. The most 
promising method of attacking the question of date is to link up the pins 
with penannular brooches, for, though the ages of the latter are not strictly 
determined, they are considerably better dated than the former ; Mr. Smith, in 
his paper abo^-'c referred to^ having brought together and edited the available 
evidence on the subject. The earliest of the Christian pins appear to belong to 
the fifth or sixth century, while the latest may probably be placed in the tenth. 

A large number of bronze pins has been found in earl}" inhabited sites; 
crannogs, raths, sand-hills, settlements, etc. Unhappily, such finds give little 
clue to the date of the \'arious types ; the crannogs, from wliich the greater 
number have been derived, contain remains belonging to widely different 
periods, while so imperfectly obser\"ed have been the occupation levels at 
which the various antiquities were discovered, that it is not possible to form 
precise conclusions as to the dates of pins so derived.^ The same remarks 
apply to the few Irish raths that have been excavated ; also to the sand-hill 
settlements. That so few pins have been found in graves is doubtless because, 
apart from the lack of systematic excavation, those w'ith which we propose to 
deal belong to the Christian period, when it was no longer the geneml practice 
to deposit objects with the dead The pins that have been found in graves 
may be referred to Norse settlers in Ireland, who probably were unconverted 
to Christianity. 

It seems, therefore, that in the majority of cases the dating of Irish pins 
must rest upon stylistic grounds and we may begin our study with a series of 
small pins having their heads decorated with a triskele, their stems being 
sometimes incised with linear and spiral ornament (fig, i, nos. t^i), Wilde illus¬ 
trated a pin of this type, but his figure does not show the triskele on the pin s 
head These pins show no trace of interlaced decoration, their ornamentation 
being derived from that of the prc-Cliristian La T^^ne period. The cross with 
expanded arms incised upon the stem of one specimen (fig. i, no. 3) indicates, 
ho\vever, that they belong to the Christian period. Crosses are also to be seen 
on the terminals of some penannular brooches.^ The triskele pins may be 
placed early in the series; they cannot well be considered later than the fifth 
or sixth centlIr}^ The use of this motive is an instance of the Celtic love of the 
number three' surviving into the Christian period 

^ See, for example, the account of the bronze pin figured as found in Kid^Tilla crannog {D'Arcy, 
Joum* /?<?>'. Soc. Ant. 0/ /re/an(f, xxvii, p, 218). 

* C?A cj/., p. 555, fig. 437. 

^ Smith, Arc/iae&tc^'af Ixv, p. 228; Coffey, Ct/tic CkrisUmi 1910, p. 22, 

* See on this subject Decheiette, AfatiurJ ^rArr/teo/o^iV, iii, pp. 1527-30. 
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In a related type of pin (fig. r, nos. 7-10) appears to have been 

developed from the above, the spiral ends of the triskeles have broken down 
into concentric circles enclosing small round depressions which sen^e as set- 


Fig. I. 


tings; in later forms the number of settings increases, the original form of the 
triskeie becoming obscured and finally lost 

An example (fig i, no. 10) said to have been found in street excavations near 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, one of whose settings still retains a small bead 
of amber, indicates that some at least of the depressions were thus filled. 

At what seems to be a later stage in the evolution pf the pin-heads (fig, 1, 
nos, 11 and 12) they are decorated with a large number of small holes which can 
hardly have been utilized for settings, 

vo[,. LXXir. 



mdn 






Trtsktie, and dlac-licaded pins : acA. 4,9^ and lo found: near Christ Church CRthedml, Dublin i no. 18 
from one of the Strokestown crannogs, co. Rosconinion. 
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How Jong" the development from the earliest triskele-hcaded pins to these 
forms may have taken is difficult to say, but if the former are placed in the fifth 
to the sixth century the latter may be of late sixth^century date. 

A bronze ring-pin coated with white metal (fig, 2, no. i), formerly in the 



Fig. 3 . Migcclljincous pins ; no. 3 fourifl at Clonmaenois, King's eo, ; no, B at l>rmniniUer Rock^ Drnmore, 

i CO. Bown. 

Petrie collection, also seems to be of early date, for the ring is decorated with 
open-work ornamentation of La T^ne character. It is unfortunate that par* 
ticulars as to the histor)^ of this pin, the only one of its kind in the collection, 
should be lacking* Another small bronze pin, figured by both Wilde ' and 
Wood-Martin, “ found in T-agore crannog, the terminals of which arc orna¬ 
mented with spirals, may be considered as earlier than those with interlaced 
patterns only. 

The remainder of the pins with which we propose to deal show no 

* Dweiiin^ of/re/am/f iS86, p* rog. 


^ Op. a'L, p. 562. 
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pre-Christian sun-ivals; and it will possibly be convenient to consider next 
a common type of Irish ring*pin tlireaded by a double ring of wire. The 
appearance of such pins recalls the early penannular brooches of the so-called 
Welsh type, dated to the latter part of the fifth centur^^ the hoops of which arc 
often encircled by finely engraved lines, the terminals being ornamented with 
a diamond pattern. Both these features occur on the double-ringed pins, the 
rings of which are generally finely grooved, while the head is decorated with 
a diamond similar in form to that on the terminals of the brooches. A com* 
parison of the pins shown on plate XII, fig, i, nos. b and 9, with brooches figured 
by Mr. Smith' will make the similarity clear. Probably both pins and brooches 
were in contemporary use, though the former may Iiave been the original 
models from which the pins were derived. A suggested date for double- 
ringed pins of this type would therefore be the early sixth century." 

An eccentric pin of this type (pi XII, fig. 1, no. 1) is much broken : the lower 
part of its head is> however, ornamented with the characteristic diamond. Jn 
some examples a spade-shaped projection extends beyond the head of the pin: 
relationship of such pins to the simpler form is indicated by the diamond 
ornament on the head of the stem ; but the type seems to be later, being probably 
affected by the pin-heads of such brooches as the Tara, Londesborough, and 
Hunterston." Several pins similar to the example illustrated in plate XII, fig 
no. 9, were found in the Dunbell Raths, co. Kilkenny.^ But the finds from these 
raths differ much in date, and exact particulars as to the occupation levels at 
which the various objects were discovered are not available, A pin found at 
Dunshaughlin crannog (pi XII, fig. i, no. 4) shov^ the double ring threading 
a bead of blue glass. 

Unquestionably the most attractive pins arc the highly decorated examples, 
shown on plate XII, figs. 2, 3, and 4. In these the hoop is targe, only a narrow 
line dividing such pins from the smaller annular brooches. It will, however, be 
noticed that apart from settings of amber or enamel the decoration of the pins 
is, with the exception of a few examples which are also ornamented with human 

* ^ Ixv, 225J and pi. xxv, i; also Soc. j‘hiL, xxvit, p. 96. 

A plaia-headed pin with what is described as ' a double, or rather spiral, loop' is fibred by 
Wakeman ^Joitrih Poy. /InL Ar/nW, xxt, pi. facing p. 5+3) as found in Lisnacroghera 
crannog, dated by swords to La Ttne Vi iDechuiettc, iii, p. 1122). 1 do not think reliance is to 

be placed on an isolated find of this kind, or that the pin is contemporary with the earlier objects found 
at 1 -isnacroghera. A similar pin was found in the excavations of the caves at Kesh, co. Sligo, with 
other remains of human habitation w'hich did not, according to Coffey, indicate a date earlier than the 
eighth to the eles^enth century (Tnifis. Rojf. /rM xxxii, sec. B, pp. 310-[2), 

* See example figured in Jourtt. Roy, Soc. vJw/. 0//tehttui, xxxix, p. 297. Sir Hercules Uead has 
suggested that these pins may have been used for writing on wax. the head ser^'Ing for erasing, while 
the ring w'ould enable the pin to be attached to the person. 

^ Ibid,, ii, p. 119. 
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and animal forms, confined to interlaced work. Human heat^ occur on the 
Tara and Queen's brooch, associated in tliese cases with animal and spiral 
ornament. The general style of the pins agrees with that of a brooch found 
at Pierowall, Orkney, ^vh^cb there arc good grounds for assigning to the 
beginning of the ninth centUI3^' The specimen in the Irish National collection 
(pL XII, tig. 2, no. 3) found in Woodford river, near Ballyheady Bridge, Kil- 
dallen, co. Cavan, is a favourite example; but other lesser known pins are 
worthy of attention. 

Modelled upon brooches, these pins belong to the period when animal and 
spiral patterns had disappeared from the former, their ornamentation being 
then almost entirely confined to interlaced work. 

It will be noticed that in some cases the settings on the pins are of amber, 
in others of enamel: many may probably date from the beginning of the 
ninth centur}-. To trace an evolution of form among them is not easy, but 
attention maybe directed to a few points. The projections round the hoop and 
terminals of plate XII, fig. 2, nos. 3 and 7, are a feature to be observed on 
brooches of the best period, i.e. the Tara, Ilunterston, and Londcsborough 
attributed to the eighth century In plate XII, fig. 2, no. 5, the two raised lobes 
at cither side of the central oval setting are reminiscent of the three-lobed 
decoration of such brooches as the Queen's and Dunshaughlin. In sorne cases 
the rings have small apertures at the base of the centre ol the terminals to 
enable them to be more securely fastened. In two specimens (pi. XII, fig. 2, 
no. 4, and pi. XH, fig. 3, no. 3) the centre of the terminal finishes in a projecting 
animars head seen from above. In one instance the snout of the animal ends in an 
attachment ring ; in the other the ring is placed out of sight behind the animal's 
head; on this example (pi XH, fig. 3, no. 3) may be noticed two human heads, 
and also at the side two birds, the beak, head, and neck of each being alone 
shown. This is the only pin of this type in the Irish National collection in 
which the ring is decorated with animal as well as interlaced ornament. 

Mention may be made of two almost similar pins whose terminals are 
formed of animals* heads with wide-opened jaws grasping a diamond-shaped 
setting keyed for enamel (pi. XII, fig. 3, no. 5}. Animals' heads with gaping jaws 
are frequently seen at the junction of the hoop and terminals of penannular 
brooches. In another example the animals’ jaws gras;) circles containing 
surfaces prepared for enamel; this pin closely resembles a silver annular brooch 
in the collection. A pin (pi. XI 1 , fig. 4r no. i) the back of which shows traces of 
tinning has the terminals decorated with a number of bosses resembling a cluster 
of grapes. Mr. Smith has sent me a photograph of a similarly decorated pin in 


Smith, hv, p. 234. 
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1 a 



Fig. I. Doublc-ring'pinS' 3 found At Rnttioofl'py, co. Kildare; 
4said to have teerr fmitld with a brnnibied-headed nng-pin at Alliinine : 
5 from St. Coluniba's College eoUeetioni 7 found in DuiishaUghlin 
erannog, co. Meath ; S found near Venii7* co, Kerry* 


12 3-1 5 * 7 



1 a 3 4 a 



Fig. 3* I'ins modelled upon brooches: no. 3 found at Island 
Bridge^ CO. Dublin^ in 1879. 



Fig. 4. Pina modelled upHin brooches: no* 2 found at Killaloe* 
CO* Clare 5 3 from St. Columba's College collection. 


Fig* a. Pins modelled upon brooches: n.o* 2 found In Woodford 
River, near Baity heady Bridge^ co. Cas'o.n ; no* 5 found in Oghil 
Bog, Monastcrenn, eo. Kildare ; 7 found in Balliimerry crannog, co. 
Westmeath. 
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Fi^. T* Cruifh-licadcil ring-pina^ 


t 3 3 4 5^ 



Fjg»3, Rfng-pina: 110.4 in Dunshaughlin crannog, 

CO, Mcnth, 



Fig. 2, Ring pins with projections: no^pfonnd In Lahore ernn- I 

nog. CO. Meath ^ no, 5 found in a drained fake near Newhli^^ co, | 

Monaghan. 

Fig. 4. Brnnibltd and cushion-headed pins: no. 4 found in 
main drainage v^'orksln Dublin i tio, 3 round In faundations of 
St. Aiidocn''a Churchi Dublin ^ no, 10 found at N^cw Grange, 
CO. Meath. 
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the British Museum* Both bear some likeness to the small penannular brooch 
found at Rogart, Sutherlanflshire, which is assigned to the beginning of the ninth 
centuryj Two specimens have their terminals ornamented with plain spherical 
bosses (pi Xlk hg' 4 , -) recalling in appearance the same type of terminal 

on the tenth-century 'thistle' brooches, though in the case ol the pins the 
bosses are plain* A few pins have their terminals ornamented with settings ol 
blue glass; while the diamond pattern, keyed for enamel makes its appearance 
on others. I'he specimen on plate XI k hg* 4, no. 3, greatly resembles a brooch 
found in the Trewhiddle hoard in Cornwall in 1774." The deposition of this 
hoard can be dated about a. d, 875, so the latter half of the ninth century may be 
suggested as the date for the pin. 

The coating of tin on the backs and in some cases the fronts of pins does 
not make its appearance on the specimens decorated with ti iskele ornament. 
It is, however, found on the backs of some early broodies, and it also occurs on 
Irish reliquaries, notably on the inner case of the Domhifadt ^‘Urgid and the 
Lough Erne shrine.' Such bronze objects tinned or coated with white metal 
may represent Wi^fimhuhiC so often mentioned in the early Irish tales. 

Another type of pin, deriv'cd from the contemporary annular brooches, 
which exhibits progressive evolution is illustrated in what may perhaps be taken 
as its starting-point (fig. i, no. 13). The head, which shows traces of tinning, 
has been decorated with imitation filigree work ; the plain ground can be seen 
where it has scaled off. Resembling this example in form is an undecorated pin 
(fig* I, no* 14). The illustrations (fig i, nos* 15-21) show the gradual deterioration 
of the type in which the aperture becomes reduced until the pimhead loses its 
brooch-iike form, becoming a thin metal disc attached to a stem. It will be 
noticed that there is a small hole in the centre of two discs, while in a third it 
is placed at the side (fig. 1, nos. 14, 17, and 16)* 

Pins furnished with a stout loop of circular section, which as a rule does not 
slip through the head, are common. Their ornamentation is usually confined 
to cross-hatchings on the stem-heads, which are also sometimes encircled by 
lines. The stem of the pin is often battened near the point like a bodkin. 
Some are coated with white metal Exceptional specimens ha\ e a small loop 
attached to the centre of the ring, and it is to be noted that two pins definitely 
known to have been found in graves in Ireland belong to this type: one was 
discovered in the Norse cemetery at Island Bridge, co. Dublin;* the other 
w'ith Norse remains near Larne, co. Antrim.'" A similar pin was found in the 

* Smith, op. at., p* 235. " Smith, Proc. Soc. .hit , xx, p. 47. 

* Armstrong and Lawlor, Proc. Roy* Irfs/t xxxiv^ sec. C, p. gS. 

* Coffey and Armstrong, tifitt, xxviii, sec. C, p. 121. 

* J Juband Smitli, iMd.^ 11, pp. 40, 41; sec iilso Crofton Croker, BriUsh rlnkneotogiad . tssofmttofi 
Joitrtiai, iif pp. 32B 33. 
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Broch of Okstrow, Birsay, Orkney, with other objects, including a penannular 
brooch of early type.' 

A ring-pin found in Clontarf, Dublin, has its stalk inlaid with silver and 
niello. It was 'pronounced by an expert to be a very interesting example of 
Danish or Scandinavian work of the early part of the ninth century, showing 
first influences of Irish art, or HibernO’Danish The findingot the pin on the 
site of the battle of Ciontarf would suggest that the pin was of Scandinavian 
origin, in which there seems no inherent improbability; the oblong head and 
flattened ring of the Ciontarf pin are reminiscent of the stirrup type. Possibly 
the pin (fig. 2, no. 4) may represent a form heralding the numerous pins with 
polygonal heads and bevelled sides, for in this example the head is square, 
ornamented on one side with interlaced, and on the other with linear, patterns. 
If the sides were bevelled and the square frame of the ornament placed with one 
corner pointing to the centre of the stem, we should have an example of the 
diamond centred t>pe. 

An exceptional type of pin (fig. 2, no. 5), formerly in the Petrie collection, 
with a thin ring w'hich slips through the head, may be noticed. T he club- 
shaped pin-head is diagonally shaded. Mr. Smith ^ has shown that this form of 
pin is common in brooches that can be dated about Soo. We may tlierefore 
take the same date for the Petrie pin. 

Among ring-headed pins an eccentric specimen found in Dunshaughlin 
crannog is fitted with thi ee rings passed through separate holes in the head: 
it has been figured by both Wilde* and Wood-Martin." 

Pins with cnitch-shaped heads are usually furnished with a swivel ring: 
rarely arc they unringed, d’heir heads are often ornamented witli settings, 
probably for the insertion of small beads of amber. The head is stirrup-shaped, 
and, as is shown on plate Xlll, fig, i, a progressive tendency can be observed 
for the ring to grow larger until it finally assumes a horseshoe, or even circular, 
shape. 

Two pins in which the emteh-heud is rounded in section may be mentioned : 
they are ornamented both on the small closely-fitting swivel-ring and the stem, 
one being inlaid with silver (fig. 2, no. 7). In neither case has the locality where 
they were found been recorded 

A small series of penannular, ring-headed pins (fig. 3, nos. 1-5) show, in 
what are presumably earlier examples, the ends recurved into a pointed form 
resembling a bird's beak. Mr. Smith has sent me a photograph of a pin of this 

1 g/ ih( NGimml Museum of 189a, p, 335. 

^ Joiufi. R<i\\Sgc. ^w/. q/'/rcViiw/, x.'txvi,87and 219; also The Relitfuaiy^ ^\pril 1906, pp. 131, 132. 

Op. t f'/.p p. 346. * Op. ciV.p p. 560. 

* Op, m/., p. 110. 
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type, found at Athlone anti preserved in the British Museum ; ^ in this the like¬ 
ness to a bird's head is not marked. The illustrations of three of these pins 
show a progressive similarity to a bird's head; in the silver specimen found at 
Aran, co. Galway (fig, 3, no. 5), lent to me by Lady Shaw, the head and neck are 
separately projected from the ring. This characteristic recurving may have 
been influenced by the turned back hoop-ends found upon some early specimens 
of plain penannular brooches like that figured by Coffey* as the beginning of 



Fig. 3. Beak-ended ring-pins: i and a, Lagore crannog, Cflv Mealh ^ said lo have bccii inund with a whilc-metal 
finger ring in a aand-hanL at Bun beg, eo. Donegal; 4, Bally fallun, co. Meath ; 5, Aran, co. Galway. The first four 
bronze, the fifth silver, 

the penannular series. Though there is little evidence to go upon, a date for the 
pins of not later than the sixth century may be suggested. 

Two bronze pins of allied form may be noticed : the first is ornamented with 
human heads.^ It is said to have been found in Lough Ravel crannog, Derry- 
ullagh Bog, Randalstown, co. Antrim. The second is animal in form, but its 
gaping jaws meet, they are not recurved. It was found at Ballynass Bay, 
CO. Donegal.* 

Varieties of ring-pins to be mentioned include a type in which the ring is 
furnished with one or more projections, of which the central is in some cases 
pierced. In plate XIII, fig. 2, no. j, the projections number three: when looked at 
from above they resemble animal-heads, in another example they have become 
a mere aggregation of knobs, while in other specimens they are reduced to 
a single projection. A large silver pin of this t>'pe whose locality is unknown 

* jlrrhat^ogico^ Jmtrnai^ 1 .\, p. soo. ■ R~ CdHc Christum Quidt^ igio, p, so. 

* Uhicr Journal of iv, p. 269; and Wood-Martin, Lakt DwtUmgs of irdaiid^ 1886, 

p. 109, 

* illsltr Journal of Archarology, vi, p- SSi- 
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fpl, Xlfl, fig, 2p no. 6) has the ring ornamented with a herring-bone pattern, the 
two animals heads having their eyes inset with blue glnss^ The projection is 
ornamented with five small settings of amber ^ both it and the head of the pin- 
stem are decorated with silver chain work^ of a type not unlike that to be seen 
at the base of the Ardagh chalice. This feature may assist us in dating the 
pin to the end of thceightlicentui^’, and, as a ring-headed pin with three projec¬ 
tions was found with a tortoise brooch in a Viking grave at Oronsay, Caithness,' 
which can be assigned to the first half of the ninth centurj^ we may perhaps 
take the large pin as the beginning of the series and from it derive the other 
examples. In any case, an approximate date for such pins is the early ninth 
century. 

Ringed pins with disc-heads do not seem to be numerous. Some examples 
(pi. XIV, fig i) are ornamented with settings of amber and enamel The rings 
have disappeared from several specimens; but the aperture for insertion can be 
seen. 

Two pins with pendent ring-heads may be mentioned; one (pi. XIII, fig, 3, 
no. 1) is ornamented with amber settings, interlaced, and linear ornament. 
Another (pi XIII, fig. 3, no. 2) of the same general form has lost its settings, 
A third exceptional specimen (pi XIII, fig 3, no. 3) contains a triangle enclosing 
an interlaced triquetra. 

The head of a unique pin found near Drummiller Rocks, Dromore (fig, 2, 
no. 8), pierced for the insertion of a ring, is capped by a half-bead of glass 
with a blue ground, from which rise knobs ornamented with white threads, 
the base of the head being bordei ed with diagonal blue bands on a wliite ground. 
Highly ornamented glass beads having been found in Ireland^ in graves of the 
Viking period, it cannot be argued that the pin found at Drummiller is of early 
date on account of its peculiar head : the use of glass beads for decorative 
purposes appears to have survived in Ireland to a late period, 

A small copper pin (unpubli-shed) having its head set with a bead of opaque 
blue glass was found at Inishglora, co. Mayo, Wilde” has figured a bronze 
pin threaded by a small bead of clear blue glass. 

A ring-pin of peculiar form (fig, 2, no. 6) has at the base of the ring a trian¬ 
gular-shaped projection in the form of a bird’s head, its beak being pierced with 
a small hole; the bird s wings are indicated, its back is ornamented with an 
interlaced triquetra. l^ossibly an extension of this type may have evolved into 
pins like .that found at Clonmacnois, figured by Rom illy Allen,' now in the 
possession of the Rarl of Dunraven (a similar specimen being in the Irish 

' Curie, Proc, Sm. Ant. 0/ Sojfhini, Jtlviii, p. 292. 

' Armstrong, Man, 1921, no. 40, p. 71. R,/.A. ek ^ p. 163, fig, 121. 

^ CcUic Ati, p. 
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National collection), and, eventually, into such forms as that figured byCoffev,' 
said to have been found in co, Kilkenny. 

A large number of pins arc ornamented with a small disc-shaped head, 
usually rising to a point, decorated with grooved lines radiating from the 
centre. An exceptional specimen, in which the grooving has been varied by 
the addition of a lozenge, is illustrated (fig. 4. no- 7). The stems of some of these 
pins are ornamented with dots, herring-bone, or linear patterns. To date this 
common form of pin is difficult; specimens are represented in the principal 
erannog finds, etc. A pin of this type was found in 1S65 lying beneath loose 
.stones close to the entrance of the northern chamber of Cairn T, Loughcrew, co. 
Meath, It is. however, stated by Conwell " that the [>iii was picked up among 
loose stones, where it may have accidentally penetrated: it can therefore lay 
no claim to the antiquity of the tomb. 

Pins with animal heads are rare. A few are preseived in the Irish National 
collection. The heads of some are curved, showing resemblance to the head of 
a horse, of which the specimen figured by Wilde will serve as an example. In 
one (fig. 4. no. 3) the head is T-shaped, Another specimen (fig. 4. no. 6) shows 
what appear to be meant for horses heads placed in reverse position, one on 
each side of the pin's head ; in others (fig. 4, no. 8) only one head i.s indicated ; 
in one a dog's head appears (fig. 4, no. 9). A pin with the head bent round 
in the form of a bird's neck and beak is threaded by a ring (fig. 4, no. 5). But 
the most remarkable of the animal pins is a specimen (fig. 4. no. 10) in which 
the upper part of the stalk is tinned, and ornamented with niello. The head is 
composed of an animal's head with wide-opened jaws, from whose throat protrudes 
the neck and head of a second animal which bites the first animaPs jaw. Examples 
of animals attacking each others heads occur in the MS.S. ;* also upon the east 
lace of the High Cross at Killamery, co. Kilkenny." 

A pin capped by an animals head, pierced at the jaws, probably for the 
insertion of a ring, was found in the Norse Cemetery at Island Bridge, co. 
Dublin.*' 'Phe finds from these burials are not precisely dated, the interments 
having probably lasted over a number of years, but the ninth century may be 
suggested as a general date. Possibly the animabheaded pins may be taken as 
belonging to the same period, 

A number of pins has small circular or oblong heads. Of these the most 
attractive is a pin (fig. 2, no. 2) formerly in the Petrie collection. On one side of 
the head is a cruciform pattern ; on the other a circular setting now empty. 

’ R. L A. Ctitk Christum Guide, p. 32. - Tomh of Oliamh I'odhia^ pp, 30, 31. 

^ Op, riL, p. 555. ^ Sullivan. Book of Kdh iSiudk}, 19141, plates iu and xv. 

^ Slokes. 1 runs,. Roy. iridt Aeadrmv, pi. xlvL 

** Coffey and Armstrongs, Proc, Ru\k irhh Aaidauy, xxviii, sec. C, p. 121, 
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A pin of almost identical form (fig, 2, no* 3) has its setting filled by a halPbead 
of blue glass: it is probable that the pin from the Petrie collection, and other 
examples in which the settings are missing were filled in the same manner. 
The sides of the head of the Petrie pin are ornamented with fret patterns in 
niello work and the upper portion of the stem with Interlaced patterns in the 
same medium. This ornamentation resembles in style that on the stem of the 
pin found at Clontarf (see p. 7S), Probably both pins belong to about 
the same date, Ic, the ninth centur}^ 

Pins with squared heads arc not uncommon* Some are ornamented with 
vertical lines, making it possible that the maker may have been thinking of 
a human hand. The heads of a few pins are spatula shaped; of these one 
assumes considerable size and length. A connexion may possibly be traced 
between such pins as illustrated on fig. 4, no. i i^ancl those with the stirrup-shaped 
heads and swivel rings described on p. 78; It will be noticed that in both types 
the general shape and the ornamentation of small circular holes are similar 

The heads of some pins are formed by dividing the stem at the head and 
curving the divided ends into a spiral. On one (fig. 4, no. 2) considerable re¬ 
mains of plating or tinning are to be seen, in another example the ends are 
canned into a figure S; other specimens, like that figured by Wilde,^ have the 
dividedends curved inwards instead of outwards, w'hile one has two additional 
spirals attached to the head. 

Possibly the well-known pin from Dunshaughlin crannog Avith asolid curt^cd 
liead and millefiori settings/ may have been derived from tlie double spirah 
headed pins, the settings representing the centre of the spirals* In one specimen, 
as mentioned on p, 81, the recurved ends terminate in horses' heads. 

It will be noticed that the three spiral-headed pins and a long pin Avith 
a grooA^ed head (fig. 4, nos* t, 2, 3, and 4) have a boss on their stems. Pins ot 
tinned bronze, or of silver, Avith stemmed bosses, are characteristic of the 
Carlovingian period: they can be dated seventh and eighth centuries, 
A number of such pins are illustrated by Boulanger" and may be compared 
with the Irish specimens* I'he two series appear to be related ; the suggested 
date for the Irish pins would Ijc, therefore, the seventh or eighth century* 

A type of pin common in Ireland has its stem-head, w^hich is fitted with 
a swivel ring, ornamented with cross-hatchings, in some cases these being suffi¬ 
ciently raised to form small spikes. Ornamentation by means of cross-hatching 
goes back to the pre-Christian La T^ne period,^ the cro*ss-hatched surfaces 
being decorated w ith enamel: later, such scored panels became in themselves an 

1 Op. at, p* 559t * Figured by CofTey, op. cit , p. 33. 

^ Lf t}iohiIitr 1902-5, pi. 39. 

^ Smith, Proc. SiK, Aut., xxi, pp* 63 71; also Ardiaeoiogm^ Ikv* p. 240. 
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ornamental motive though they do not appear in either brooches or pins of the 
earlier periods of Irish Christian art. 

The pins with cross-hatched, or brambled, heads share this feature with the 
so-called thistle brooches worn in Ireland during the early part of the tenth 
century. It may be noted that the side of the thistle brooches which came into 



Fig, 4. Spiral, zoomorphic pitii, tic.: noa, 8 and o Strobesitiwn cr^nncig, co. Ro^gtnmon ; no, ti found in Christ 

Church Place* Dublin. 


contact with the dress was often left unbrainhied, the bosses on the head and 
terminals being decorated with interlaced work or fret patterns. On some of 
the bramble-headed pins (fig. $, nos. 2 and 10) the central lozenge portion of the 
head is ornamented with interlaced work or linear patterns. Whether the 
pins may be considered earlier than the brooches, and the latter derived from 
them, or the reverse, it is clear that the taste for brambled surfaces affected both 
types of ornaments; while the style of decoration, other than the brambling, is 
similar on both pins and brooches. 

The finest of these pins in the Irish National Museum is a specimen which 
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was formerly in the Petrie collection, exact particulars of its history beings 
unknow'n. In this example (fig. 5, no. 6) the head is ornamented with small 
spikes, while the ring assumes at each end an animal form, A degeneration of 
this ^oomorphic character can be followed through several specimens until all 
traces of the animal's head at the end of the ring is lost. There was also 



Fig. %. Bmtiihlcd ring-pins; noi. 5 fatind in ClotjnfinlDugh crannog, co, Roaconimon ; no. fl found In co, Down, 


a tendency for the ring of these pins gradually to approach the head more 
closely until they coalesced (hg*5, nos, 1-15), a specimen in this later stage of 
evolution having been found in excavating a crannog near Clones.' In final 
forms the lozenge on the head can still be recognized ; the pin has decreased 
in size, while the merging of the ring into the head has resulted in a simple 
rounded form. 

The age of brambled pins is not clear, for no Irish specimen appears 
to have been found with objects which W'ould exactly date it; but if, as would 

* D’Arcy, JmrtL Soc. of xxx, p. 217, 
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seem probable, these pins and the thistle brooches are connected, then both may 
be considered to be of the same period, i.e. the tenth century. 

How long the evolution from the ordinary brambled pins with swivel- 
rings (fig.5, no. i) to such types as fig. 5, no. 15, may have taken is difficult to say. 
But if the intermediate forms were removed there would be little obvious con¬ 
nexion between the two. 

The cross-hatched ring-pins lead us on to ringless pins, distinguished by 
having their heads brambled. In some cases they are ornamented with small 
projections at the top and sides (pi. X 111 , fig. 4, nos. 6, 7, and 8). A pin of this type 
was found with some other small antiquities in one of the passages at Dowth 
in 1885,* unfortunately not in circumstances that assist in dating it. 

Perhaps it is permissible to trace an ev’olution from these examples to forms 
such as those shown on plate XIII, fig. 4, nos. 9, 10, and 11, which, for want of 
a better term, may be called diamond-headed. It will be noticed that the heads 
of some of the diamond-headed pins are cross-hatched, recalling the brambling 
of the types from which it is suggested they are derived. A diamond-headed 
pin, resembling the Irish specimen (pi. XHl, fig. 4, no. ii), which belonged to 
Archbishop Wulfstan of York, and can be dated to the early part ol the eleventh 
century, is in the collection of the .Society of Antiquaries. 

A type apparently related to the bramble-headed ring-pins has the bram¬ 
bling replaced by interlaced ornament either on both sides of the head, or on 
one ; the other being ornamented with linear designs Not only is the shape 
of the head of the brambled and of this type similar, but in some, such as the 
silver pin (pi. XIV, fig. 2, no. i), the ring, incised with lines arranged in groups 
attached to the head, is of the same half-circular form. The free use of silver 
for making both brooches and pins is a feature of the Viking p>eriod, silver 
being then traded in large quantities to the north and west from the east 
of Europe. Large silver pins may therefore be placed late in the series, probably 
not before the late ninth or early tenth century. A further indication that 
this is their probable date is their likeness to the pins of brooches. In the 
best periods, the eighth and early ninth century, their decoration is interlaced ; 
but on the thistle brooches this is replaced by simple step- and linear patterns, 
and it is precisely this form of ornament that we find upon the stems of the 
ring-pins illustrated (pi. XIV, fig. 2, nos. 2, 3, 4, 5). 

By way of retrospect the following dates for pins may be suggested. Those 
decorated with triskele and spiral ornament derived from the pre-Christian 
period may be assigned to the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The polygonal-headed pins with rings of wire seem to be related to the 
early penannular brooches, and probably belong to the sixth century. 

* Coffey, New Grange, 1912, p. 48. 
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Long pins with bosses on their stems are probably of seventh- or eighth- 
century elate. The age of highly ornamented pins with decoration similar to 
that of penanniilar brooches may be arrived at by their resemblance to dated 
examples of the latter. Many appear to belong to the end of the eighth or 
beginning of the ninth century, to which time may also be assigned the ring- 
pins with projections from the ring. 

For several other varieties of pins, crutch-headed, zoomorphic, etc., it is 
difficult to suggest a date other than the ninth century. 

Finally, the brambled pins, and the large pins of similar form, but in which 
the brambling has been replaced by interlaced and linear patterns, may be 
placed in the tenth centu^}^ 


Discussion. 

Mr, Reginald Smith regarded the proposed classification of Irish pins as a great advance: 
it introdneed order among a mass of material extending over many centuries, and even if 
a logical arrangement was not necessarily chronological, the attempt was a challenge to 
archaeologists Imtii at home and abroad to produce something more in accordance with the few 
ascertoined facts. Once a few^ landmarks were fixed, minor adjustments could be made as 
occasion offered, but a \vorking theory w'as indispensable, and had been based by Mr. Armstrong 
on the extensive material in Dublin, Limiting dates were alw'ays useful, and it might be found 
possible to utilize the raids of the Scots in that connexion, though the sea-rovers from north¬ 
eastern Ireland probably took more from England than they left behind. Certain Irish tyf>es 
on the English coast referable to those raids might show what stage of development was 
reached in die period a, u . 300-500, 

The President said that a scheme for classifying the Irish pins, even if subject to revision, 
would be welcome to all who had to deal with antiquities of that sort, h was not only a lesson 
in development of types, but a subsiantial aid to chronology, and covered a period in Ireland 
when archaeology was denied the benefit of trustworthy historical evidence. 


VL— jVo/esofi a l^ellum Aibmn coutaming some original skefclies of public buiidivgs 
ami monumeuts, dra^vn by a German artist who visited Cousfautimple In 1374^ 
By H. H, FrieshfiiiLD, Esq.^ M.A., FS.yL 


Read T5th June 1922- 


The interest in the unpublished document now submitted to the Society lies, 
mainly, in three large sepia drawings of a triumphal column, erected by the 
Emperor Arcadius in honour of his father the Emperor Theodosius the Great, 
My purpose is to draw attention to the historical importance attaching to these 
drawings, for, excepting some fragmentary sketches to be referred to presentl}^ 
they are the only evidence we now possess to corroborate the narratives of con¬ 
temporary historians who describe an important episode in later Roman history, 
when Theodosius the Great was engagerl in a war on tlte Danube with a ' new 
Scythian people who had not been seen before by any one I Wc shall have no 
difficulty in identhying these new-comers, thus described by Zosimus, with the 
d’artar Huns, the forerunners of Attila and his host, who now, and for the first 
time, faced the Roman army in battle and were utterly defeated. The victory 
thus won for Theodosius aud his imperial colleague, the second Valentinian, 
was considered, and not without reason, to be important enough to merit record 
in this triumphal column, for the westward invasion of the Huns, though not 
stopped, received a check from which it did not recover for another half-century, 

A simple plan seems to be to begin with an account of the album and the 
sketches, then to continue with a short reference to the history of the events 
which led up to the war and the victory of Theodosius recorded in the bas-reliefs, 
and to conclude with a review of the scenes represented. 

1 do not know where or how my father acquired this album, 1 knev^ of its 
existence in his library, which has now come to me. It must have been in his 
possession in 1900, for, on the ist September in that year, and on the occasion 
of his election to Nobody's Friends Club, he wrote, and afterwards printed for 
private circulation, a letter to his friend the first Lord Aldenham, and in it he 
refers to this album. Tliis letter was afterwards reviewed in tlie Alhenaenm 
newspaper on 9th March 1901, and it appears from the context that the point 
of interest for the two friends was a liturgical one. It was customary for the 
emperor and the patriarch to attend an official sendee on the ist September, 
the beginning of the official year, called the ' Indiction In four Greek MSS,, 
gospel lectionaries of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which my father had 
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then recently acquired at Salonica and which arc still in m}'' library, the rubrics 
directed that the sendee should begin in St. Sofia, and a procession was 
then formed by the Hippodrome to the Church of the Chalcoprateia near by. 
My father then proceeds to refer to one of the sketches in this album where the 
ruins of this church appear to be figured. And that is the only reference I can 
find in my father's papers to this album. 

The album is bound in a large sheet of vellum neatly folded at the edges, 
and contains thirty-six pages of paper, folio si?:e, with a water-mark, a sun in a 
circle with a cross above and the letters A. M. T. below in 'Jacobean' capital 
characters. A loose sheet of inferior paper contains w'hat was obviously a draft 
index to the contents. This index, like the explanatory^ legends on the sketches, 
is in Latin, and I think the script is German. The date is fixed by a legend on 
the first sketch, Mioc anno 1574', and that date also appeal's in other places. 
Besides the bound sketches, there are also two loose ones, a view of St. Sofia 
and the Hippodrome, to which my father refers in his letter to Lord Aldenham, 
and a picture of the tombs of Sultan Selim and five of his six sons. The last 
has an important endorsement, which w'ill be referred to presently. 

The subjects illustrated are : 

The column of Constantine. 

Yhc obelisk of Thothmes in the Hippodrome, four v'iews. 

The bronze serpent column, also in the Hippodrome. 

'rhe obelisk of .stones, also in the Hippodrome. 

Three views of the interior of St. Sofia. 

'fhrec views of the column of Arcadius. 

Mosque of Sultan Suleiman. 

Tomb of Sultan Suleiman. 

Leanders 1 owen 

Column of Claudius Gothicusat Seraglio Point. 

Two pictures of an Abyssinian rhinoceros. 

The loo.se pictures are : 

General view of St. Sofia, arljacent buildings, and the three monuments in 
the Hippodrome. 

Tomb of Sultan Selim and five of his sons who were put to derith by their 
brother, Sultan Murad, at his accession. 

Each illustration deserves more than a passing notice; but as my chief 
purpose is to draw attention to the column of Arcadius, I will do no more here 
than make a few general observ ations about them. 

Beside the short explanatory legend in Latin on each picture, there is 
also a reference to the book of Peter Gyllius, the traveller, who visited Con¬ 
stantinople in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
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Excepting^ the column of Arcadius, the serpents' heads on the bronze 
column, and some of the buildint^s between St, Sofia and the Hippodrome, all 
the buildings and monuments illustrated in this album still exist substantially 
as our artist saw them. We can, I think, the accuracy of his dra\\'jng of 

the bas-reliefs on the column of Arcadius by comparing his sketches of the bas- 
reliefs on the base of the obelisk of Thothmes with the originals. The number of 
figures, their attitudes, their relations to one another, and the incidental details, 
arc all faithfully reproduced ; and 1 infer that the drawings of the reliefs on the 
column of Arcadius are not less accurate. 

"Ihe drawings of the interior of St Sofia were obviously made from 
memory. It was a difficult matter to visit the interior, and impossible to make 
a drawing of it The same remark also applies to the column of Claudius 
Gothicus. It stood in the middle of the Seraglio gardens and was therefore 
inaccessible; the sketch has certainly been made from a distance. 

From a note endorsed on the back of the last of these sketches, and from 
the explanatory legend, 1 can establish the nationality and, I think, the identity 
of the artist, 1 here is no doubt that he was a German. The legend describing 
the tomb of Sultan Selim and his five sons, and the reference to the celebrated 
general Mustala Pasha, are written in German and in excellent Gothic script. 
The memorandum endowed on the back of the sketch is as follows: ^Mlssa 
milii Constantinopoli Viennam Jnniiarii 1575 a Dno Davido Ungnad von 
Zonncck successor legatione cum jam inde essem reversus/ The sketch was 
folded and sealed with a wafer. 

Neither David Ungnad nor the *ego ' sign their names. We know, how¬ 
ever, from other sources ' that Ungnad had two terms as imperial envoy of the 
Emperor Maximilian ID to Constantinople, first from t6th April to 23rd 
September 1572, and then from 1574 to 1578. We know also that he had a 
chaplain named Stefan Gerlach, who interested himself in the antiquities of 
Constantinople in general and the Eastern Church in particular, and 1 suspect 
that these sketches were either made by or for him. I conjecture that they were 
intended for reproduction in copper-plate to illustrate a book, I have failed, 
however, to find any book in which they were used in that way. 

The column drawn by our artist was knoAvn to medieval travellers as *coch- 
lidis' (from the spiral staircase within), and ‘ historiata ' or ‘historialis' from the 
bas-reliefs on the base and the shaft The reliefs on the shaft were arranged in 
a more or less continuous series and spirahvisc from the bottom of the shaft to 

' Zedier's Universai-Lextronf xlJx, 1554. 

“ Maximilian, the nephew and son-in-law of Charles V, was emperor from 1364 to 1575. Me 
had concluded a treaty with Sultan Suleiman m i5^7f did not therefore join Don John of Austria 
and the Venetians at the Battle of Lepanto U571L 
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the top. This type of monumental column is, of course, familiar to us from 
Trajan's pillar at Rome, erected to commemorate his two campaigns and ulti¬ 
mate victor^' over Decebalus and the Dacians, and the similar column, erected 
by Marcus Aurelius, to commemorate his victory over the so-called Marco- 
manni. Inasmuch as it was the purpose of Constantine to make his new 
city a twin capital, and that the official title was New Rome, it was perhaps not 
accidental that Constantinople came to possess two pillars. We learn from the 
early authors and from the medieval traveller Gyllius, that there were two, 
both identified with the Emperor Theodosius; moreover, in form of con¬ 
struction they were alike. This, then, may be a convenient place to record 
the position these pillars occupied in the city, premising that all trace of the 
older pillar has di.sappeared and, so far as I know, no drawings of it have come 
down to us. 

This older pillar was, it is said, built by Theodosius the Great in 386. 
Gyllius, who visited Constantinople in 15/4.4, tells us that it was destroyed in 
1517. It is mentioned by several travellers to the Levant before his time. Their 
names and references are conveniently recorded for us in M. J. Ebcrsolt’s new 
book.* This pillar stood in the valley of the Lycus at a place known to the 
Turks as Et Meidan, or meat market, the successor, no doubt, of the Byzantine 
forum * Bous'. Recent fires have cleared all this quarter of Constantinople of 
buildings, and 1 had hoped to be able to find (1921) some trace at least of the 
base of it. But I was not successful, and I conclude that the materials were all 
taken away and that it was utterly destroyed. 

The newer pillar, the subject of this paper, was, it is said by Socrates, built 
by the Emperor Arcadius in honour of his father. Arcadius began it and his 
son Theodosius II finished it. The date of foundation would therefore be 
between the accession of Arcadius in 395 and his death in 408. It was pulled 
down in 1729 in consequence of damage by earthquake. There is no doubt about 
the site, for the base still stands in the square or forum known to the Turks as 
Awret Bazaar, the .slave-girl market. This forum, like the Et Meidan, is situated 
in one of the main streets of Constantinople leading from the Royal Palace and 
the Hippodrome to the predecessor of the ‘golden gate’ or triumphal gate of 
the city. I say predecessor l^ecause the triumphal gate was not built till some 
time after the death of Arcadius and during the reign of his son Theodosius the 
younger. It formed, in fact, part of the famous walls built by the young emperor 
to protect the city from the Huns. Unless I am mistaken, this street was, at 
least as long as old Rome remained the twin capital, the High Street par excel- 
icNce of Constantinople, for it was the beginning of the high road, by 

' Consiauiinople Byzantine et les yoyageurs dtt Lrcant, Paris, Leroux, 1919. A summary of the 
then known drawings of the Column of Arcadius is given on p. 68, with a short bibliography. 
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Selymbria and Salonica, to Durazzo on the Adriatic, where ship was taken for 
Brindisi. Thence the Appian Way led to Rome. 

The events in Roman history which led up to the campaign and victory 
recorded on this pillar may be briefly summarized as follows. 

Since the foundation of the Empire, in the days of Caesar Augustus, the 
Romans were engaged in almost incessant war with their neighbours, 
the Teutons beyond the Rhine, the Slavs beyond the Danube, and first the 
Parthians and then the Persians in Armenia and the valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. By the conquests of Trajan the Romans became masters of all 
the European countries west and south of the Rhine and the Danube; and in 
Asia of Asia Minor, Armenia, Syria, and Mesopotamia. Some of his 
successors, like Marcus Aurelius, Valerian, and Gallienus, were hard put to it 
to retain what had been gained. The brilliant victories won by Aurelian 
in his short reign of five years gave to the Empire a new lease of life which 
lasted through the eras of Diocletian and of Constantine and the princes of his 
family. 

It is, of course, a matter of well-known history that when Constantine s family 
came to an end by the death of the ill-fated Emperor Julian the Apostate, and 
after Jovian’s brief reign of twelve months, the staff of the Roman armies selected 
as imperator one of their generals named Valcntinian. The new prince of the 
Roman people was chosen by the army and elected by the Senate in \.d. 364, 
Following the policy laid down by Diocletian, and continued by Constantine, 
of dividing the Empire into two distinct administrative dominions, he deter¬ 
mined to share the honours and responsibilities of his office with his brother 
Valens. V alentinian administered the western dominions from Tnives or Milan, 
and Valens the eastern dominions from Constantinople. During their joint 
principate the two brothers were engaged in almost incessant wars with their 
neighbours. It was during his campaigns against the Alemanni, the Sarmatians, 
and the Quadi, that V'alentinian chose, as dux or commander of Moesia, the 
young general who afterwards became his son-in-law,* and is known to us as 
Iheodosius the Great V^alens was chiefly occupied in wars in Asia Minor and 
Syria. 

The history of the oimpaign recorded on this pillar may be said to begin 
with the defeat and death of Valens at the battle of Adrianople (377-8). 

Representing that they were being hard pressed by barbarous tribes on the 
north of the Danube, the Goths obtained Valens's permission to settle in Bul- 

* The families of Valenlinian and Theodosius thus united by the marriage of Galla and Theodo¬ 
sius furnished the Romans with princes for ninety-one years, representing four generations. The 
table below (see ne.xt page) gives the dates of the accessions of these princes, and may help us to 
identify the chief personages represented on this pillar. 
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garia and Thrace, and they were allowed to bring their arms with them. The 
injudicious treatment of the new settlers by the Roman officials caused a revolt, 
and in the war that ensued the Roman army was completely defeated in a pitched 
battle fought near Adrianople. Valens disappeared and his body—probably 
burnt accidentally — ^\vas not found. 

We may suppose that the Emperor Gratian, who arrived upon the scene 
of action too late to help his uncle and colleague Valens, felt unable to rule the 
Empire with no more assistance than his brother Valentinian II could afford, 
for \ alentinian was then about seven years old. He determined to confer the 
principate of the eastern dominions upon Theodosius. The election of Theo¬ 
dosius was approved by the army and confirmed by the Senate, and the new 
prince immediately set to work to subdue the Goths and restore order in Thrace. 
Within four years of his election — that is, by a.d. 382 — Theodosius succeeded in 
pacifying the Balkan peninsula, partly by diplomacy, but mainly by force of arms 
and good generalship. 

Some three years later, that is in 385, the Goths beyond the Danube returned 
to the charge, under the leadership of Odothoeus, and brought with them, as 
allies against the Romans, a new Scythian people whom, as Zosimus tells us, no 
one had ever seen before.* The incidents in this new campaign and the victor*}^ 

IVesieni Dommtons. Eastern Dommious. 

\''alenunian I Valens (killed at the battle of 

Adrianople, 3781. 

Succeeded by his sons 
(Gratian (b. 3^0) 

(Valentinian if (b. 371) 

. Theodosius I (married Galla, 

daughter of Valentinian I), d. 395. 

Valentinian II 

(Valentinian II, murdered by Arbogast) 
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. Theodosius I I 
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dosius II) 

. (Pulcheria and 

(Marcian 

(married the Princess Pulcheria, 
the daughter of Arcadius) died 
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gained are recorded on this pillar. Before relating them, there is, however, one 
other important incident in the Roman history' of this period that may be men¬ 
tioned conv^eniently here, since it identifies this pillar with Theodosius, and his 
victor^' was in no small measure due to it. I am referring to the treaty of peace 
concluded with the Persians. 

The Roman government received timely warning of the projected invasion 
of Odothoeus, and it was fortunate that this treaty of peace had been concluded 
between the Romans and the Persians. It seems probable that the Persians, 
like the Romans, had also been threatened with a Scythian invasion. I think 
we shall have no difficulty in identifying the allies of Odothoeus, the new people 
whom no one had ever seen before, with the invaders of Persia, and in them the 
forerunners of the Tartars, who were to figure in the Roman history of sixty 
years later as the Huns of Attila. However that may be, the Persian and the 
Roman sovereigns exchanged gifts on the ratification of the treaty, and among 
them an elephant was sent to '1 heodosius. A scene in the bas-reliefs on this 
pillar represents the conclusion of the treaty and presentation of this elephant 
to Theodosius by the Persian envoy; and another scene represents the arrival 
of the animal in the Hippodrome, where it appeared again in the circumstances 
to be narrated presently. 

Students of this period of Roman history are aware of the difficulties in 
fixing the precise date of any particular event, and I am not going to attempt to 
do so except in such a general way as may be sufficient for the present purpose. 

The preparations for repelling the new invasion, which took place in .vd. 386, 
were entrusted by Theodosius and Valentinian H, in so far as the latter may be 
assumed to have had any voice in the matter, to a general named Promotus. 
It was expected that the attack would be made in the lower reaches of the 
Danube, and was, I think, actually made near the territory now known as the 
Dobrucha, a small triangular piece of land bounded by the Black Sea, the Danube, 
and, roughly speaking, Trajan’s wall and the modern railway between Kustendji 
and Tchemavoda. Promotus accordingly determined to make use of the Roman 
fleet as well as the army, and, while the latter was crossing Thrace to the scene 
of action, large ships were sent round by the Black Sea and up the Danube 
above the spot where it was expected that Odothoeus would try to cross the 
river. We must suppose that the new plan of using the fleet as well as the army 
was kept a profound secret, for, as will presently appear, Odothoeus was taken 
by surprise and caught in a trap. 

When Promotus arrived on the Danube, Odothoeus and his army were 
either permitted or encouraged to make extensive preparations for crossing 

deduced from Zosimus and Claudian is told in Gibbon’s Decline ami Fall of the Roman Empire 
(ed. Professor J. B. Burj', vol. iii, p. 134). 
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the Danube; they made rafts and boats, and a scene on the pillar represents 
the boatbuilders engaged in these works. 'I'he ‘general idea * of Fromotus' plan 
of campaign was to entice Odothoeus with his boats and rafts to the south side, 
to await his arrival there with rows of galleys moored alongshore and supported 
by the army on the river banks, and then, when Odothoeus was well across, 
the big ships, moored upstream and waiting the opportune moment, were to 
drop down behind the enemy and cut off his retreat to the north shore. 
It was thus designed to be a naval, rather than a military' combat, and it was 
intended and expected that the decisive engagement would be determined 
by the fleet. 

All happened as Fromotus intended. From the contemporary historians 
Zosimus and Claudian we know that the victory was complete, and that on 
his return to Constantinople Theodosius was awarded a ‘triumph’ and his 
triumphal chariot was harnessed to the elephant which had been presented by 
the King of Persia. It remains to be seen how far the reliefs on this pillar can 
supplement the meagre details to be gleaned from the short notices of the 
historians. 

The series of reliefs on the shaft begins with scenes in the Hippodrome. 
These appear to be connected with the reception of the elephant, presented by 
the King of Persia, in the presence of Theodosius and the Empress Galla, and 
the young prince Arcadius, then eight years old. We are then shown the 
emperdr, his staff, and troops passing through the streets of the city. I only 
venture to recognize one building, the aqueduct of Valens, then recently erected, 
which is represented in close proximity to the main gate of the city wall. I am 
referring, of course, to the pre-Theodosian wall, and I may as well say at once 
that I have no intention of being drawn into a discussion on the vexed question 
of Byzantine topography. 

In the next scene we see the emperor issuing from the main gate. I hc 
gate has a single arch and is flanked by two pillars. Under the crown of the 
arch an angel of victory, with extended hand holding a wreath, hovers over the 
emperor. The emperor looks up to it; immediately in front of him is a small 
figure, which I take to be the young Arcadius, and on his right hand a femalt 
figure, probably an allegorical representation of Rome personified. I do not 
think it can be the empress. 

The troops, who line the streets as the imperial cavalcade passes, fall in 
behind it and march through the suburbs, where they are joined by transport 
wagons, drawn by oxen, pack mules, and dromedaries. We see them some¬ 
times in single and sometimes in double file, passing through a wooded and then 
a mountainous country, meeting peasantry with their flocks and oxen. Some 
triangular panels, with figures in them, probably represent a village. 
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Something like a march or a revievv took place when the army reached 
the Danube, The emperor or Promotus stands in front of a tent and harangues 
the soldiers. This tent stood near the shore, and we are shown the transports 
on the river close by and the troops marching along the bank. 

Two distinct engagements are represented, one on the river and the other 
on land. A council of war, a march past, or a review apparently took place 
after the first and before the second. This arrangement of the scenes suggests 
that after their victor}^ on the river the Romans crossed over to the north shore 
and defeated the rest of the barbarians in a pitched battle. The final scene at 
the top of the shaft represents the crowning of the victorious emperor, by one 
of the staff. The soldiers and senators arc drawn up on either side to witness 
the ceremony. 

The river scenes, so far as they go, entirely confirm the account of the 
historian Zosimus, The emperor was certainly present when the expeditionary^ 
force left Constantinople, and accompanied it as far as the Danube. Moreover, 
if we can, as I think we may, treat these scenes in chronological sequence, it 
would seem that the elephant was presented to Theodosius when he was on his 
way to the Danube. The elephant therefore figures twice in the bas-reliefs. 
On the occasion of the council ol war, march past, review, or whatever the cere¬ 
mony was, the two chief personages present are represented sitting side by side 
on a canopied throne. Wc might perhaps infer from this that Valentinian 11, 
then fifteen years old, came to join his colleague and brother-in-law. It will 
be noticed, when we come to consider the bas-reliefs in detail, that the place of 
honour on each of the three sides of the biise is occupied by two chief person¬ 
ages dressed in the conventional uniform of a Roman general it must be 
remembered, however, that the two sovereigns were brothers-in-law, that 
Theodosius owed his position to Valentinian s father and brother Gratian, 
and his presence on these bas-reliefs may be purely conventional and com¬ 
plimentary. 

I have now identified this pillar with rheodosius and the campaign on the 
Danube conducted by Promotus for the Romans against Odothoeus and his 
mixed host of Ostrogoths and Tartars. Before reviewing the reliefs in detail 
we may conveniently consider here some other sketches of this pillar which 
have been already published.^ 

The first, and the more important of these for my present purpose, is a 
general view of this pillar reproduced in Sandys's 7 rcTve/st 7th edition, published 
in 1673, at p. 28. This same drawing, much reduced, is figured as a frontispiece 
to the edition of published at Leiden in 1632. 

Tlie second is an original drawing oi only one side {co/e immoN/nm) of this 

^ Eb&rsok, Corntmitimpk d Voyngenrs du Lcvmit^ p. 68, etuimer^tes them. 
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pillar. The oric^inal, ascribed to the last third of the seventeenth ccntiiiy, is 
preserved in the collection Roger do Gnigni^res, in the Departement des 
Estampes. Biblioth^qiie Nationalo, Paris, no. 6514- It is reproduced in the 
appendix of vol. ih for 1895, of Mof/fimenfs ef AUmoires dc des If^stnp* 

iiofts. It is there described by \L GehVoy. If correctly dated, this sketch 
would thus be about a century later than mine and explain a discrepancy in 
the arrangement of the figures on the base as given in my sketch and in Sandys s 
on the one hand and Gaign lire's on the other 

The third sketch is reproduced byGeffroy in the above-named publication. 
It is only a fragment and the original is apparently in a German !ib^a^y^ 

'I he fourth is an ambitious production ascribed to Gentile BelHnL The 
originals are presen ed in the Bibiioth^ue des Beaux-Arts in Paris and 
in the Louvre. Geffroy refers to them. These so-called sketches in my 
opinion arc elaborate drawings made at leisure and skilfully embellished by an 
accomplished draughtsman in the late seventeenth centur)^ He probably had 
some original sketches before him. These Bellini sketches aj'e reproduced 
in Menestrier's Coiamna Theodoshna, published in Paris in 1702. Portions 
are reproduced in Banduri's /mperiam Orkniule^ \^oI. ii, Paris edition, published 
in 1711, and in Agincourt, IdAripar ks Moituments, voL i, pi xHii. 

In these drawings,as in mine, the dromedaries and the elephant are repre¬ 
sented. The legends describe as allegorical subjects the figures that I identify 
as Thracian peasant folk in their triangular huts. Some oi the pack animals 
arc represented as carr^'ing, not baggage, but wooden effigies of the barbarian 
gods. That at least is how they arc defined in the legends and represented in 
the drawings. The artist does not explain how it comes about that these objects 
are being carried in the expeditionary force as it is leaving the suburbs of the 
city. It has been suggested to me that perhaps these dra^vings are reproduc¬ 
tions of sketches of the older of the two pillars erected in honour of Theodosius, 
and that is quite possible. 

Lastly, there is a figure of a column which is reproduced in Ducanges 
Coinfmithwpoiis Christiana, Paris edition, 1680, pp. 78-9. This is certainly 
not a drawing of the pillar sketched by my artist or of the drau'ings reproduced 
by Sandys and Geffroy. If not purely fanciful it may be a representation of 
the older pillar, but Ducange does not give the provenance of his illustra¬ 
tion. 

The pillar of Arcadius was made of white marble, as appears by the base, 
or rather what is left of it. I he outer casing, upon which the bas-reliefs were 
car\^ed, has been stripped off; probably it was destroyed bv fire, and only the 
rough blocks which formed the base remain. A square-headed doorway leads 
to a small vestibule and about a dozen steps of the circular staircase which led 
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to the top of the pillnr. On the ceiling of the vestibule there is a large car\ ing 
in relief of the Constantinian monogram, 

I he illustrations will sufficiently explain tlie general appearance of the 
pillar The Ix^st plan seems to start with the reliefs on the shaft, premising 
that the series begins at the bottom of the shaft on the west side and pro¬ 
ceeds by the south side to the east We begin then in the lowest spiral on the 
west side with scenes in the Hippodrome. In the upper tier of this panel arc 
statues on pedestals, shrines, or temples, and a three-arched erection which may 
he the imperial tribune* Neither the obelisks nor the bronze column arc 
represented* In the lower tier a crowd, including soldiers, awaits the arrival of 
an elephant to which some spectators are pointing The animal is ridden by 
a mahout and is no doubt the gift of the King of Persia, Sapor II, to Theodosius, 
Immediately beyond this scene are figures of Hercules. Cerberus, and the 
Hydra. Below, some figures appear to be engaged in drawing' water. 

It will be noticed that near this point the arches, supporting the rows of 
seats in the Hippodrome, come to an end in an oval panel This, I think, is 
intended to be a bird's-eye view of the Hippodrome*' To the right of it two 
larger figures and one small one stand in a row. These 1 take to be Theodosius, 
Galla, and Arcadius. 

The second row of spirals beginning on the west side presents the city 
walls with battlements. Behind it, and in front of a group of buildings decorated 
with towers and facades, a procession of soldiers and cavahy marches towards 
a single-arch gateway* I'he last building in the l^ackground has arches in tieiii 
extending for some little distance. W^cre this a representation of Rome we 
might* in this combination, recognize the Flavian amphitheatre and the arch of 
Titus. But I think the arched building here represents the aqueduct of Valens, 
then recently constructed* It was conspicuous anrl must at that time have 
been considered to be one of the more important buildings in the city* 

I have already referred to the next scene* where the emperor, accompanied 
liy Ai'cadius* and sped on his way by an angel of v'ictory, is walking out of the 
city, d'hc ensuing scenes, where the army marches through the couiUr}', 
attended by transport wagons and pack animals, sufficiently explain themselves* 

It will be noticed that at intervals in this procession three principal person¬ 
ages are represented* Among the figures on horseback there is one (on the 
east side, second spiral) sitting side-saddle. 1 take this to be the empress. In 
the so-called Bellini drawings three figures are represented in this attitude, and 
the editor of the drawings, whoe^^er he u'as, explains that these are the ^^'ooden 
gods or idols of the heathen enemies. My artist only shows one figure. 

* The figures do oot help lliis identification. Perhaps the scene is aKegorical. 

VOE * LXX((. o 
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The artist has unfortunately folded his drawing across the fourth spiral on 
the west side and almost destroyed the representations of the dromedaries 
which took part in the transport service. Their heads and feet can, however, 
be easily identified with a magnifying glass. In the last relief of this fourth 
spiral (east side) we are shown some shepherds and their flocks. 

In the fifth spiral (west side) wc come to a series of triangular objects with 
figures in them, and one or two separate figures with domestic animals. I take 
this to represent a native village and its wild inhabitants. The unknown 
editor of the Bellini sketches sees in these triangles allegorical subjects. 
Whatever these are, they seem to finish a scene, and in the ne.xt wc are shown 
the presentation of an elephant to a figure on horseback. I have no doubt this 
is Theodosius receiving the elephant already referred to from the Persian 
ambassador, who is represented doing obeisance. A group of figures immediately 
below this scene explains itself. A meeting has apparently taken place and two 
figures arc greeting one another, representing, no doubt, the conclusion of the 
Persian treaty. In the continuation of the spiral on the cast side wc see the 
army on the march again, with transport animals in the rear. 

W'e now come to the sixth spiral on the west side, and here the procession 
advances in double column. In the lower row two men on horseback are pre¬ 
ceded by a group carrying packs, and a mule, carrying a quiver of arrows and 
a bow, led by a man leaning on a shaft. Above, a group of soldiers come from 
a building with one arch, and a figure on horseback rides between two companies 
of soldiers. 

In the corresponding spiral on the south side we come to an important 
scene. 'I'he leading soldiers of the companies we have seen in the correspond¬ 
ing panel on the west side approach a building with an arched facade. 
The first soldier passes by a figure standing in the facade and holding 
a sceptre. Immediately beyond we come to a group of six pei*sons in front 
of the fa(;:ade. The first is seated, and I take it to be the allegorical figure 
of Rome which we met liefore; next to her a figure in a chlamys, perhaps 
Arcadius; then I'heodosius, holding a shield in his left hand and obviously in the 
act of addressing his troops; a soldier behind holds a shield, and on his left is 
another figure in a chlamys, which I identify as Walentinian. The gables of this 
building are shown, and apparently it stoo<l quite close to the river. A large 
ship with mast and ladder stays is in the offing, and soldiers march along the 
river bank. I'he scene is continued in the corresponding spiral (the sixth) on 
the east side. Another large ship approaches a fort guarded by three soldiers. 
I think the soldiers marching in single file are introduced merely for effect, and 
have no direct relation with those behind. 
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We return to the seventh spiral on the west side, where the same kind of 
scenes arc repeated. In front, the troops march with, I suppose, the emperor 
on horseback in their midsL Behind, there is one large ' man*of-war * and two 
smaller craft. The scenes continue on the corresponding spiral on the south 
side* The soldiei-s In front are pikemen, and their leader, on horseback, carries 
a lance* Three more vessels are shown in the background. The same scenes 
continue on the east side, A figure on horseback, which must, 1 think, be the 
emperor, is escorted by soldiers carrying pikes* In the background there is 
another large ship, full of soldiers carrying shields: a small company of soldiers 
marches along the bank, perhaps embarking; the scene closes with a part of 
another ship. 

In the eighth spiral on the west side the action begins. In the fore¬ 
ground the emperor and troops approach a fort,or block-house. In the back¬ 
ground is a sailing ship with troops, and another with oarsmen* The latter is, 
1 imagine, the enemy. Two small figures in the extremity of the spiral are 
either engaged in fight or one is rescuing the other from the river. In the 
corresponding scene on the south side the foreground is occupied by rafts; boat¬ 
men are in attendance, and in one the commanding officer, holding a lance, is 
giving directions. A row-boat, and some soldiers on shore, are shown in the 
background The next scone on the corresponding spiral of the west side 
shows bout-buiiding operations; also a raft from which troops seem to be 
disembarking. Above this are some soldiers on shore, and a row-boat and 
a ship. 

The ninth spiral on the west, south, and east sides shows the naval battle, 
and the scene explains itself. The drawing of the Roger Gaigniere collection 
reproduced by Geffroy, supplies us with a detail. The hummocks shown by 
our artist on the east side are not waves but combatants in the river* 

The main engagement illustrated in these three scenes consisted of two 
episodes; first, one attempted landing, which the Roman soldiers on the bank 
resisted. It will be seen that some of the figures in the stern of the %^essel are 
represented in the act of hurling some missiles or brandishing swords* In the 
second episode the ships of the combatants are engaged broadside, and in the 
last the defeated enemy is floundering in the river* 1 interpret the last from 
the Gaigniere sketch. 

In the tenth spiral, on the west side, a landing party is disembarking. The 
castellated to\^ ers may represent the gates of a city, and part of a bridge is 
indicated behind them, upon which soldiers advance towards a group of figures 
clad in togas* This scene may be explained by the corresponding spiral on the 
south side, where the t\s'o so\''ereigns, seated on a kind of canopied throne, are 
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attended by soldiers and, to judge by their togas, presumably senators. This 
probably represents a review, or a levee, after the naval fight. 

The scene changes abruptly into a battle on the river bank; the river is 
indicated by a ship in the extreme corner. This is one of the most spirited scenes 
in the series. 'I’he Roman soldiers apparently fought with pikes or lances, while 
their enemies used short swords or defended themselves with shields. 

In the eleventh spiral, on the west side, the army resumes the march. The 
infantry are now accompanied by horsemen, all wearing short cloaks. In the 
corresponding spiral, on the south side, we have another spirited engagement, 
in which Roman cavalry play a prominent part; the enemy again is shown 
using shields and short swords. In the corresponding panel, on the east side, 
the army is again shown on the march. 

In the twcllth spiral, on the west side, troops arc marching in two files. In 
the corresponding panel, on the south side, we have another spirited engage¬ 
ment, and it will be noticed that this battle-scene is immediately above a similar 
scene on the spiral below. I have come to the conclusion that these battle- 
scenes were awarded a place of honour on the south side of the shaft of the 
pillar one above the other, representing a single engagement. 

In the last .spiral, on the south side, we come to the end of the military pro¬ 
cession; just beyond an officer holding a lance are three figures in togas. In 
the corresponding spiral, on the south side, we have the final scene showing the 
coronation of the victor with a laurel wreath. In the last spiral, on the east side, 
we have a principal figure in uniform with lance and shield, attended by digni¬ 
taries in tog;as. 

According to the editor of the Bellini drawings, the series concluded with 
some allegorical subjects, but these are not shown by our artist. 

I now pass on to consider the bas-reliefs on three sides of the base; the 
artist, it will be remembered, explains that there was none on the north side, 
and he only gives a side view of that front of the base showing the door. 

These reliefs are divided on each side into four tiers. The general arrange¬ 
ment, the garlands, cupids, figures of Victory, shields, crosses, and other inci¬ 
dental details sufficiently explain themselves. I shall therefore do no more here 
than draw attention to the historical scenes represented, and begin on the west 
side. 

'I'he upper tier does not call for comment. In the second tier we have two 
groups of figures. I'hc scene represents the sovereigns attended by three per¬ 
sons clad in the chlamys and fifteen soldiers carrying lances and shields. Two 
of the last, one on each side, are decorated with the Constantinian monogram 
and Alpha and Omega. 
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The two principal figures, which I take to be the Emperor Theodosius on 
the right and Valentinian II on the left, arc dressed in general's uniform and 
cloaks, which are thrown back over their shoulders. They carry lances and, to 
judge by other reliefs of the same kind on the south side, they hold in their 
e.xtended hands little statuettes of winged Victory. They turn towards one 
another, and that attitude is also adopted by the three other principal figures 
in the scene. The soldiers face the spectator. 

I hese three figures, I conjecture, represent Arcadius next to Theodosius, 
and, next but one to Valentinian, a minister, perhaps the acting consul for the 
year, since he is holding in his right hand the conventional scroll. 11 is official 
toga is flung over his left arm. 'I'hc figure between him and the emperor wears 
a chlamys, has long hair and a beard, and may be the patriarch Nectarius. 

The scene in the third tier explains itself. A conventional trophy of arms 
occupies the centre, and below it are two kneeling figures. They hold shields 
in one hand and with the other .seem to be offering a gift. Both wear pointed 
caps. 

Next to them, two conventional figures of winged Victory lead by the hand 
two crouching figures, a woman on the right and a man on the left; in their 
other hands they hold sceptres. 'Fhe scene here represented may have taken 
place in the Hippodrome. It will be seen that soldiers armed with spears and 
shields stand in line in the background, and facing the spectator and in front of 
them two groups of figures follow the conventional representations of Victory. 
1 he group of five persons on the left side advances in line with outstretched 
right hands. I hey are bare-headed and wear trousers and short woollen or fur 
tunics. I he group ol five on the right side is dressed in a different costume. 
The leader wears a pointed cap, a tunic and girdle, trousers, and a cloak thrown 
over the shoulders. Me carries a cup or some circular object in both hands; the 
two figures next in order are similarly clad but have no caps and are enipty- 
handed. I he next figure wears a cap and is leading some animal, possibly a 
lynx. The last figure seems to be a woman. At the end of the lines of soldiers 
two figures appear under canopies supported on pillar.s. 

I he lowest tier explains itself and needs no comment. The three figures 
on the right wear peaked caps; one of them is a child, and another, obviously 
a prisoner, has his arms tied behind his back. On the left side a woman is 
holding a child in front of her, and another figure is represented in the act of 
supplication. 

I he arrangement of the relicts on the south side is different from those on 
the west side. Various trophies, battle-axes of sorts, shields, a horn, standards, 
cuirasses, leg armour, a bow and quivers of arrows, and helmets are scattered 
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about the [lanol in disorder. In the second tier two fiytng angels support a 
laurel wreath enclosing the Constant iniaii monogram. (>ur artist was not, I 
surmise, acquainted with Greek characters, and here and elsewhere misrepresents 
the Omega. Trophies and shields Rank the central group. 

In the third tier we have a gTOU]> of figures. In the centre the two 
emperors stand holding spears and statuettes of Victory. They arc dressed in 
military uniform with cloaks, 1 hese \ Ictories arc re presented as crowning the 
August! with wreaths. Between the sovereigns two kneeling and naked figures 
with their hands behind their backs represent prisoners, (.)n the right side 
there are lour oflTiciaU wearing the chlamys. Behind them and at the end of the 
row are soldiers carrying spears and shields. 

On the iett side we have the consul holdings the official scroll and wearing 
the toga. Me is the only figure clad in a toga on this side; between him and 
the August! Is another figure, wearing a chlamys, and standing in the back¬ 
ground. This may be Arcadius. The remaining four figures beyond the 
consul wear the chlamys. The group ends with a soldier holding a spear. 

In the bottom tier two figures ol ringed Victory ad\ance to^vards one 
another: in one hand each liold.s a conventional - trophy" and with the other leads, 
or drags along by the hair, two captives; a third figure, also a captive, crouches 
bctw^cen the t^\o figures of Victo^}^ The rest of the tier is occupied by figures 
^ollo^\ ing the \"ictories, I’hesc figures wear crowns and long flowing robes, 
and carry boxes or plates in their hands. 1 suspect that these represent the 
citic.s visited by the sovxTcigns thus represented conventionally, and doing 
homage, 1 draw attention to the figures at the extremities. They carry lighted 
torches, and the last figure on the left side appears to be carrying some circular 
objects. 

1 he reliefs on the east side again differ from the preceding. In the upper 
tier two fiying angels support a rectangular shield. The latter contains a cross 
supported by two figures. The extremities of the tier are decorated with two 
cupids holding torchc'S, 

The second tier is divided up by pillars, one in the centre, two on each 
side in the foreground, and two more in the background. Between the central 
pillar and the two forward pillars on each side are two figures. Both are clad 
in togas. Their right hands are extended upwards, and they appear to be hold¬ 
ing the mappa; each figure represents, no doubt, an Augustus, and is attended 
by a soldier carrying a spear and shield. On the left side a single figure 
stands between the lonvard and backward pillar, clad In a chlamys; it is the only 
figure so clad in this group, and may represent Arcadius ; next to Arcadius, if 
Arcadius it lx>, is the consul, dad in the toga, cany-ing his scroll, and standing 
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in the attitude represented in the other reliefs. The two corresponding figures 
on the right side also wear togas. Beyond these principal figures,niuf on each 
side, are six soldiers carr^ang cither palm branches or perhaps flags on poles: 
more probably the former. 

We now come to the third tier. Nearly all the right side has been 
destroyed, but, to judge by the fragments remaining at the two extremities. 1 
have no doubt that the relicts were similar to those on the left side. 

The chief figure, nearest the centre, u'eai s a toga and a wreath and carries 
some object, probably a bowl, in both hands, 'fins bowl was usually associated 
with an ecclesiastical ceremony and oblatioa Beyond this principal figure, no 
doubt one of the Augusti, five figures clad in togas and carrying scrolls m their 
hands stand in a row facing the spectator Five more figures stand in the 
back row. The line ends with figures in conventional classical costumes, stand¬ 
ing under arched canopies. The lower tier, divided into three panels by two 
pillars contains trophies. On the right side a child stands in front of a woman 
seaterl on the ground. Can this perhaps represent the Empress Galla and the 
young Prince Honoriiis, then two years old ? On the left side a woman is seated 
on the ground in an attitude which suggests weeping. Two conventional 
fi.gures. apparently representing the arts, conclude the tier at its two extremities. 
The following short summary may conveniently conclude this paper. 

Two principal and three subsidiary^ figures occupy the places of honour on 
these reliefs, which decorate three sides of the base of the column, 'fhe two 
figures are, no doubt, the two Aiigusti. the same who arc represented in three 
scenes on the shaft, that is to say, first when the emperor is haranguing his 
troops before the naval fight, then at the review alter it, when the two sovereigns 
are seated together on a canopied throne with their two attendant ministers 
standing by them on the throne steps; and then in the final scene, where one 
Augustus is crowned and the other sits by him as a spectator. 

I have no doubt that these two figures are Theodosius and his brother-iiu 
law, Valentinian II. I take it for granted that, whether actually present in the 
field or at the triumph which followed the victory, \yalcntinian would, ns a 
matter of course, be represented on a triumphai monument of this kind, for, 
though divided into two dominions for administrative purposes, the Empire was 
one M fiole state, and representcri b}' the two so^^ereigns, Morco\x’‘r, there is no 
reason to assume that Valentinian was not present In the field and, in support¬ 
ing his colleague Theodosius, did what Gratian, his brother, tried to do when 
their uncle Valens got into difficulties with his Gothic subjects in Thrace. 

I have not much doubt as to the identity of two of the three subsidiaiy 
figures represented on these three sides of the base. 
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The figure in the chlamys nn the west and south sides is no doubt the 
Cacsnr Arcadius, He is represented in that dress, not in a toga, perhaps on 
account of his age. He was then ten years old. 

The figure in the toga holding the scroll in his right hand is certainly a 
liigh official, probably the consul, or rather acting consul, for Arcadius apparently 
held that high office in a. 0,586, Were this official dressed in military uniform 
we might have identified him with Promotus, the general, or perhaps Stilicho, 
It is unlikely that either of the court officials, as they then were, Rufinus or 
Eutropius, would have been represented so prominently. 

The identification of the third prominent figure on the west side with the 
patriarch Nectarius is, of course, purely conjectural. 

I am indebted to my fathers and my own friend Professor Bur}', for helping 
me to identity these reliefs with the victory won by Theodosius over Odothoeus, 
his Ostrogoths and Huns ; and to M, Jean Ebersolt’s interesting book, already 
referred to, for notes and references on this and other columns in medieval 
Con.stantinoplc. 
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The column of Arcadius: south side, centre 
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The column of Arcadius: west side, centre 
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Tile ccjlunin of Arcadius: west ^idc* base 
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The column of Arcadius; cast side, top 
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The column of Arcadius: cast side, centre 
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The column of Arcadius: cast side, base 
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VII.— 77 / 6 ' Monastery of St. Milburge at Much IVeulock, Shropshire, liy the 

Rev, D. H. S. Cranage, IJtt.D,, F,S,.^, 


Read 9th February 1922. 


Most religious houses in England were founded for a particular (^rder, and 
remained in connexion therewith till the Dissolution. Several early foundations, 
however, went through various changes and ended as Benedictine abbeys. 

Wenlock apparently was first a house of nuns, founded late in the seventh 
century and presided over by St. Milburge, daughter of Merewald, the founder 
of Leominster Priory, niece of Wulphere, and grand-daughter of Penda, kings 
of Mercia. Of this we cannot be certain, for our earliest authority is William of 
Malmesbury, writing more than four centuries later. It is probable that this 
early house lasted till about 874 and was then destroyed by the Danes on their 
conquest of Mercia 

No doubt traditions of St. Milburge’s abbey led to the re-founding by 
Leofric and Lady Godiva at a date which is not exactly known. Florence of 
Worcester refers scantily to the house, which was probably of the usual Saxon 
character—semi-monastic, semi-secular. 

Real history begins with the founding of a great house of monks between 
1071 and 1086 by Roger de Montgomery, the first Norman earl of Shrewsbur}'. 
It is possible that he intended it at first to be a Benedictine abbey, like his later 
house at Shrewsbur}^ but finally he decided to affiliate it to the Cluniac system. 
Within a few years of its foundation we find it a dependency of La Charitd-sur- 
Loire, which was one of the five principal daughter houses of Cluny. It 
remained an Alien Prior}' till 1395, when Richard II declared it to be denizen. 
Its independence, however, of La Chariti^ was not formally recognized by papal 
bull till 1494. Unlike the Cluniac house of Bermondsey it was nev'er elevated 
to be an abbey. It is generally called an abbey loosely to this day. Bearing 
in mind its antiquity, long before Cluniac subjection, the inaccuracy may well 
be pardoned. For the title of my paper I have preferred the name by which it 
was often known in the middle ages, a name which sur\'ived for some time 
after the Dissolution. 
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The extent of its possessions, the names of the priors, and many other 
matters of interest are given in Eyton s Antiijiiitics of Shropshire^ iii, 224-53. To 
that wonderfully accurate book I would also refer for evidence of some of the 
historical statements I make in this paper. Wenlock was at one time wealthier 
than Shrewsbury, though of considerably less value at the Dissolution. It had 
a cell a few miles away at Church Preen. Dudley and l^aisley were colonized 
from it, and the former remained affiliated to the end. St. Helen's, in the Isle 
of Wight, was also a dependency. I am mainly concerned with the architec¬ 
tural history, though other matters must necessarily be dealt with in the course 
of the paper. 

The first question to ask is: Are there any traces of St. Milburge's buildings 
or of those of Earl Lcofric? In most cases an early church is succeeded by 
later ones on the same site, often surrounding the early building, which was 
pulled down when the later one was finished. In this case, however, we cannot 
say for certain that the very site of St. Milburge’s church was known to Earl 
Leofric. There is a curious silence about Lcofric s church at the time, probably 
less than half a century later, when Earl Roger’s church was founded. But, if 
we believe the records of William of Malmesbury, the site of the later church 
must be the same as that of the earliest. He tells us that when Earl Rogers 
church was begun a boy was running in hot haste over the ground, when the 
grave of the Virgin was broken through and her body disclosed. ‘ A fragrant 
odour of balsam breathed through the church, and her body raised high wrought 
so many miracles that floods of people poured in thither. Scarcely could the 
broad fields contain the crowds, whilst rich and poor together, fired by a common 
faith, hastened on their way. None came to return without the cure or miti¬ 
gation of his malady, and even King’s evil, hopeless in the hands of the leech, 
departed before the merits of the Virgin.' * 

We may think that this account has a suspicious resemblance to other con¬ 
venient monastic miracles of the Middle Ages, Init it is surely probable that 
some tradition of the site of St. Milburges church governed the choice of Earl 
Leofric and Earl Roger. When therefore in the early autumn of 1901 I was 
invited by Mr. Milnes Gaskell, the late owner, to do some excavation. I naturally 
thought first of the possibility of finding St. Milburge’s church and that of Earl 
Leofric. 

The excavation was begun on Friday, 30th August 1901, on the site of the 
central tower. Foundations of the p/t/pifumw^rQ immediately discovered 3 in. 
below the soil. As was often the case, there were two walls supporting it. 

* De Cestis Region, lib. II, cap. 13, vol. i, pp. 267, 268, Rolls Series, Translation by M. E. C. 
Walcott in Four Minsters round the IFrekin (1877). P- 7^ This book is seriously inaccurate, but is 
valuable for its references to original authorities. 
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The western one joins naturally to the western piers of the central tower, 
though it cannot now be proved that it is coeval with them. Other footings of 
the same depth below the soil and dating from the end of the twelfth century or 
later are shown in fig. i, the plan of the e.xcavations. This is not a very tidy 
production, for 1 have shown exactly what was found and no more, except a few 
necessary continuation lines. 

East and west of the pulpiium arc walls of a different character, from 8 in. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of excavations of 1902. 

to I ft. 6 in. below the soil. The eastern wall has a rough apse on its west side, 
but the east side is unbroken in the centre. From this a north wall proceeds 
westwards in normal fashion, but, on the south side the thick wall continues 
farther and then has an east, as well as a west, extension. Coeval probably 
with all this are two parallel walls west of the pnipitnm. The north corner of 
the western wall does not align with the north wall already referred to. 

I cannot pretend that the form and relation of these walls conclusively prove 
anything, but probability points to their being part of .St. Milburge's church. 
Professor Baldwin Brown kindly came to Wenlock to see the excavations and 
agreed with me on this point. Mr. J. T, Micklethwaitc was unable to come. 
The type of apse used, internal and not external, is not unknown in pre-Conquest 
times. The roughness of the foundations, difficult to portray on a plan, is not 
surprising in seventh-century work. The extreme len^h of the building which 
would be contained by the walls is 38 ft. and breadth 28 ft. I cannot explain 
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the double wall at the west nor the iion-alig^iiment of the north-west corner. 
The south-east extension may have connected the church with the conventual 
buildings 

Unfortunately we know ver^' little of the form of a Saxon monastery, 1 he 
early ninth century plan of St Gail in Switzerland has come down to us. Its 
claustral buildings were very similar to those of medieval times, except that a pro¬ 
jecting chapter-house was notably absent but at Weniock we are dealing with 
a much earlier period and an ouFof-the-way district The church may well have 
followed the Roman apse tradition, but the conventual buildings were probably 
rude erections on no very definite plan. 1 do not despair of future excavations 
supplementing those of uyoi in the solution of the problem, Mr. Gaskell 
invited me to continue the work in 1902, but other engagements prevented. 

Having presumably traced a part of St Milburge's church, one naturally 
looked for Earl Leofrics. So far as I could discover there is no sign of it. 
From tw'o to three bays east of the central tower good foundations, about i ft. 
6 in, below the soil, were found of a great central apse, and of a small apse 
south ol it, corresponding to which there was doubtless a northern apse- An 
unusual feature is the thick wall across the chord of the central apse. This is 
not a common feature of late eleventh-century work, and Mr. A W, Clapham 
corresponds better with earlier times and thus points to the 
apses being part of Earl Leofric's church. My own \'iew is that wc have here 
the east end of Roger dc Montgomeiys church, which know to have been 
begun about 1080 or rather later. On 26th May nor the relics of St. Milburge 
were translated to a spot in iront ol the high altar. No foundations of a shrine 
were found in such a position, but they may well have been removed when the 
chui cii was extended eastv\^ards a century later. 

Many human bones were discovered during the excavations, but only one 
complete undisturbed skeleton. It was that of a very big man, the head being 
10 IL east of the cross wall and the feet nearly reaching to the apse. The 
skeleton was replaced exactly wliere it was found. On the outer side of the apse 
there was a roughly shaped grave of stones, but no bones were found therein. 

A nice sepulchral slab, of late thirteenth- or early fourteenthcentury date, 
was found, face downwards, just west of the central tower It is presented in 
the narrow building east of the cloister 

The Present Church. 

It is time now to come to the later church, which is not less than 350ft. in length 
([)ls. XXIV and XXXIV). The nave and aisles were of eight bays,' separated 

1 Lord Forester has kindly hnt me a vahiable MS. in his possession, the Register of Roland 
Bmge or Gosenell, prior oi Weniock early in the sixteenth centurj^ Under date 1521 it speaks of 
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by the central tower from the eastern arm, with aisles of seven bays: the north 
aisle may have been extended northward in its eastern part. South of the 
south aisle was an heptagonal sacristy,’ which has a wall east of it, running north 
and south, but rev^ealing no indication of its original extent or purpose. Each 
transept had three chapels on its eastern side, 'i'here was a porch on the north 
side of the nave. As we proceed we shall see that most of this work probably 
dates from the first half of the thirteenth centur)\ though it may have been begun 
at the end ol the twelfth. 7 'he Lady chapel, at the extreme east, is a hundred year 
later, as the form of its basement moulding indicates. 

The north transept is much ruined, but its west wall retains part oi the 
staircase turret and also the triforium and one window of the clerestorey. There 
are two vaulting shafts, starting below the triforium string-course. The capitals 
of the mid-shafts of the triforium arches are very unusual, with ring mouldings 
and no necks. The west side of this west wall has three lofty arches, which 
form square-edged recesses: the .southernmost was connected with the transept 
by a doorway, which has an equilateral arch on the cast and a segmental-pointed 
arch on the west. I'he three great arches formed the east side of a vaulted 
chapel over a crypt, approached from the north aisle. There can be little doubt 
that we have here a charnel-house, which was no uncommon feature of a large 
conventual foundation. It should be pointed out, however, that no bones were 
found in the crypt where it was dug out in the last century. The two northern 
recesses would no doubt have altars, at which masses would be said for the 
souls of deceased monks. At Worcester the charnel-housc was a large estab¬ 
lishment with four chaplains, one of whom was Nujgistey \ the number was 
afterweyds increased to six. The chapel was a separate building, on the north 
side oi the cathedral church, with a living house west of it. 

The architectural system of Wenlock Priory church is now best seen in the 
.south transept, which is excelled by few medieval buildings in dignity and 
proportion (pi. XXIV, 2): its total height is over 70 ft. There is little orna¬ 
ment, but the mouldings are refined and well cut. The pointed bowtell, so 
common about the year 1200, is used on the piers alternately with the round. 
The abaci arc undercut. 'I'hc necks, with their semi-hexagonal moulding, are 
reminiscent of the twelfth ccntur^^ The bases have slight water-hollows. The 
connexion with La Charity did not bring in French influence at this point, for 
tiiearchitecture is pure English with corbelled vaulting shafts and stiflf-leaf foliage. 

re-glazing and re-whitewashing a part of * navem ecc/cstc vu/j^anicr ivca/am Newe churche*. The 
nave W’as built some 300 years before this was written, and it is very remarkable that the term * Newe 
churche* should have surv'ived so long. 

' The date of this is uncertain, but the forms of the buttresses suggest that it was an addition of 
the fifteenth century. 


no 
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Clear evidence of the existence of earlier buildings is given by the way the 
south wall is treated. The chapter-house south of it, as we shall see later, dates 
from Norman times, and the central tower must be on the axis of Earl Rogers 
church. The eleventh-centui*}^ transept may well have had no aisle and its length 

thereforchadnoneces.^'iryconnexionwiththebreadthoftheeasternarches. AVhen 

the transept was rebuilt it was desired to have an aisle, or chapels, leading out 
of it. There was not suflicient room for the three arches and the southernmost 
arch had therefore to cut into the older south wall in a curious manner. The 
southernmost bay of the tritorium had to have narrower arches than the others 
on both east and west sides. A fine architectural composition was superimposed 
on the south wall. On the ground story are two equilateral blind arches with 
a quatrcfoil between. Then come the triforium with three arches; the clere- 
storey with three windows, the central one of great size, all clear of the roofs 
south of them; and a narrow lancet above the vault and below the outer roof 

The eastern aisle, like other parts of the church, was vaulted. Vaulting 
shafts, engaged at certain points, came down east of the two central piers. 

1 here were probably screens shutting ofl the bays, so that the aisle would 
consist of three chapels. In the south wall is a recess with an unusual type ol 
arch,* a combination of the trefoil and shouldered forms : there is no piscina 
basin. No windows remain. 

The west wall is chiefly remarkable for the lavatory, which still shows the 
holes for the supply and waste pipes and for the towel-rail (pi. XXV, i). 'There 
are three lancet-arches with curious narrow recesses in the spandrels. The 
trough was supported by corbels. Ceremonial lavatories are not unknown 
inside churches, but they are far from common and this is one of the best 
examples still remaining.* At the north end of this west wall is a stair turret 
for reaching the triforium and clerestorey, and no doubt the central tower 
as well. 

Besides the transepts, the only part of the church where there are much 
rnore than foundations remaining is the three we.stern bays of the south nave 
aisle and a small portion ol the west front (pL XXV, 2). The great west door¬ 
way was of five orders: the inner one, a massive continuous roll and fillet, the 
other four on shafts. The inner arch was segmental or segmental-pointed. The 
south jamb of the great west window is intact with a fine suite of mouldings, 
both internal and external. South of it are the much-ruined remains of trefoil- 
arched^ arcades in three storeys. 1 he west front is a v^ery beautiful piece of 
ashlar in red, white, and grey sandstone. The plinth shows a succession of slopes, 

\ir \ drawinp of this and many other features are to be found in James Potter’s book on 

Wenlock Pnory published about 1851. 

There is another in the same county, in the south aisle of the parish church of Ludlow. 
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as is often the case in eai'ly thirteenth-centiity work, Fifteen inches south of 
the doorway tliis is broken into by a vertical chase, i6 in. broad. Six feet 
five inches farther south is a similar cha.se 22 in. broad. These holes may 
conceivably ha\'e been made to accommodate a platform formysteiy plays, but 
there is no evidence on the point. 

1 o judge from the remaining bays of tlie south aisle the na\^e must have 
been a splendid piece of architecture. The main arcade is of drop arches, 
with a pair of triforium arches above each. Between each pair Is a vaulting 
^aft with capital of stifi'-leaffoliage,and corbel tapering into the spandrel Ijclow. 

1 he clcrcstorey shows n flistinct nclvnncc on tho tr^inscpt» T he openings nre no 
longer ])lain lancets, but two-light windows with uncusped tracery.' The roll 
and hollow on the main arches are so combined as to resemble the wa\^c mould¬ 
ing of the fifteenth centiiry', but the resemblance is only superficial. The date 
miist be about the second tpiarter of the thirteenth century. Dame An-nes 
Cliffoid, in her will made l>cforc 1221, bequeathed mitcdcsiedc H'cnhc 

2 iiHjyms, but this probabb' refers to the parish church, wlierc there is a fine 
thirteenth-century arcade.* 


1 must now deal with the feature of the south aisle, which may probablv 
without exaggeration, be described as unique. The three drop arches facing 
the nav'e, nearly 21 It. in height, are blocked up in their upper portions, the 
masonry resting on slightly stilted segmental-pointed arches, just over n ft 
high (pi. XX\^ 2). The next drop arch eastwards was open in the usual 
way, but theie is a low arch, at right angles to it, terminating at the east the 
three bays of the aisle. At the level of the low arches the bays have ribbed 
vaulting, with bosses but no ridge ribs. The cells are domical, but the stones 
aie laid in the English and not in the Erench way. I'hc recess west of the bays 
has a pointed barrel vault over a window whose outer arch is almost semicii 
cular Such a form is natural enough under a lowrault and is not an indication 
ot earlier date: its dripstone is undercut and its shafts have stift-leaf foliage. 

1 he blocking and low vaulting are not an afterthought, but carefullv thought 
out in connexion with the high arches and vaulting' The reason is that an 
upper chamber w-as desired for tliLs part of the aisle. Manv of our m-eat 
churches have upper storeys at the back ot the triforium arches and above the 
aisles, but they are quite different from this one. At Wen lock the floor of the 


* TKe tmcciy has sadty perished since the drawings were made for Potter's book in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Rev, IL E, Salter has kindJy looked tip the reference at the Bodleian 1 ibiarv in the 
Dodsworth MSS., Ixvm, 9t, There is a gift to the priory of Clifford, and another to the churdi of 
Hagneby, where there was no religious house. It is evident, therefore, that the * church ' of VVenloek 
was the parish church, ^ 
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chaml^r is much lovyer than the eastern part of the aisle vault, and the chamber 
Itself IS a finrshed piece ol separate architecture and not a mere division of 
a tnforium galler)-. Like the aisle below, the chamber has three ribbed bays 
and a narrow bay with pointed barrel vault. Here, however, there is a ridge 
nb running east and west, an addition which was often made in fine English 
buildings^early m the thirteenth centurj'. The shafts are similar to those of the 
nave, with most beautiful stiflT-leal capitals. The windows are of two lights with 
an uncusped circle pierced in the plate above (pi. XXVI, i). The chamber 
IS approached by a doorway at the south-west with segmental-pointed arch. 
Opposite IS the doorway, with lintel and relieving arch, to the newel which 
starts at this level and leads to the triforium and clerestorey and to the wall- 
passage east of the great west window. 

There can be no question of the beauty and completeness of this upper 
5. ““t 'vhen we come to consider its purpose we are faced with great 

dimculties. I he main approach is through the western range of the claustral 
buildings, which, at Wenlock as in many other houses, was probably devoted 
partly to the needs of guests. It is about 2 ft. above the level of the first 
floor. 1 he chamber, with its south aspect, would have made a beautiful guests’ 
parlour but for the entire omission of a fire-place. Such a convenience, of much 
earlier date, is found in the eastern range. We can scarcely suppose that guests 
were left without artificial heat or condemned to the discomfort of a brazier in 
the middle of the room. There was often an office or checker for the cellarer 
of the monastery in connexion with the western range, but this room is surely 
too noble for such a purpose and too secluded. Apart from access to the newel 
there is no connexion with the church, such as a squint, which might suggest 
that It w^s a watching chamber. There is no piscina or credence recess. The 
Cluniac Customs provide that the doorkeeper shall sleep near the main doorway.' 

I his room, though far too grand, would be convenient enough for that purpose 
if the newel started from the ground, but it does not. 

Was it a librar) ? Monastic book-cupboards in the twelfth century were 
normally placed in the cloister, generally in the east walk. In later times', when 
books had greatly increased in number, another part of the buildings wa.s fitted 
up« or a special library was erected.* At Wenlock, however, there are strong 
reasons against the theorj'. First of all, as we shall see pre.sentlj', there is 
a room in the normal library position, north-east of the cloister. It is unusually 

' Sec yetus DMptma MonasHca, ed. Herrgott, 1726, Pars I, cap. Iv, p. 250 

Part of the space over the south nave aisle at Worcester is said to have been fitted up as 
a library in the fourteenth century. P 

the chfpleMiouS: an.l 
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l.ygfc, probablj- larger than any other in f^nglancl of its period. 'I hc upper 

w and one cannot suppose 

that further accommodation had .so soon become necessary. The rcccs.scs in 

the north wall would not be specially convenient for lx>ok-pre.sscs, for they are 
splayed at the sides and not .square-edged (plan, pi. XXXIV). There has l>cen 
too on this side, as well as probably on the south, a low bench-table. 

1 think that the po.ssibility of the room being a scriptorium should not lx- 
rulwl out. Ihcre is plenty ol evidence. documentar\- or architectural or both 
to show that scriptorium was frequently in the walk of the cloister ne.xt the 
'Vestminster. Durham. Chester, Gloucester; but we cannot be 
sure that this was the invanable i)o.sition. It seems to me highly probable that 
the upper storey of the cloister at Norwich was partly devoted to the scriptorium. 

1 he north ualk was unglazed and wc can scarcely suppose that the Xorwich 
mOTks would put up with such an arrangement at a time when their brethren 
at Gloucester and elsewhere were writing in comfortable carrells. Unfortunatelv 
the western range at Wenlock is so ruined that we cannot tell if there was 
a convenient staircase from the cloister to the upper doorway above mentioned 
but I w ould suggest that it is by no means unlikely that a specially Hne scriptorium 
was built here, just as a specially large library had been built a few years before ‘ 
It IS interesting to recall a record of much later date (1489) of a monk of 

VV estminster who ajtphed to the Abbot to be transferred to Wenlock ■ he was 
received there as a ‘ maker of capital letters ’. 


IhE Cl.oISTIiR .\.VD Cl..\USTR.AI. BuiI.DING.S. 

'I'here is not much left of the cloister itself, but the inner walls can be 
traced to .some extent on the north and east sides. There is at least one tomb 
in the east walk. 1 he line of the north roof was just below the windows of the 

'In Blomeficlds tlislory' oj Norjolk, ii. 520, referring to Wymondham Abbey, there is a curious 
sutement as to the * south isle, over which, till the Dissolution, the monks' lodgings were joined to 
he south side of the church '. The authority for the statement is not given, ^and it is Xuh 

}ateT“t:i^^^^ The nave aisle at Wymondham is much 

Mr. A. W. Clapham calls my attention to an unusual upper chamber at Bella Pais, a house of 

/w'v"?v*"] 'S described in the Transactions of the lioval instiln/e 

of iiriltsli .cjiclnlfcls, 1882-3, PP- '8. 26 28: see especially figs. 49,50. ,4. The church has transents 
and nave aisles of two bays. Over the eastern bay of the north aisle is an upper chamber connected 
OT h a I'U'Iding at the west of the cloister, here on the north side. This building was probably the 
oilging of the head of the house. The chamber is differentiated from that at Wenlock V this^fact. 

The vTlr directly from below, and by a small window looking on to\he nave 

rhe vaulting of the aisles is the same throughout, and not lower in this part as at Wenlock : there is 
a west window. presume that the chamber was a private chapel for the head of the house with 
a window to enable him to join in the worship below. ' 

VOL. LXXII. g 
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south aisle rhanibcr (pi XX \n. i); the striiig-eoiirsc is shown on the Ijuttn^ss 
west of theni,nn(] the suppnrtinqf corbel remama in the north-west comer. The 
root stniTi>-course is also clear at the north-east and one or two of the supnortintr 
corbels (pL XXIV, al 

'I'here were two cnti ances to tlie church from the north wmlk. I’hc eastern 
has quite disappeared ft was the chief' church-door' from the monks’ point of 
view: the western remains, a beautiful piece of detail (pi. XX\T with drop 
arch and segmental scoinson. Its exact position is a matter of some interest 
Such a doorway is normally in line with the west walk, but, owing to the fact 
that the west range ol the cloister projects eastward of the west front of the 
church, the doorway cannot be in the last bay of the aisle. It is placed in the 
last bay but one, not in the middle, but as far west as possible, right against 
the buttress which the architectural system involves. There is a little 7 spncc 
between it and the next buttress, which has been removed, 

1 he east v^ all of the ^v^stern range is shown against the church, and there 
are some foundations of its west wall.' It is clear from these that the ground 
storey ums di\ridcd into several chambers. Places for stores had to be provided 
m the teihiriiim, and also in many cases the outer parlour where the monks 
could see their friends. The foundations projecting on the west side may have 
been connected with the cellareds checker or with an outer staircase." 

South of the western range, and projecting westwards from ft is a chamber, 
formerly v^aultcd, which was no doubt the kitchen. 

The Ira ter, or refeetoylnm, is immediately east of it a fine hall loo ft, long 
and 30 ft wide. It is parallel with the cloister walk opposite the church, 
according to the invariable nile in all Orders except the Cistercian. I cannot 
explain the decided southward slope at the east, as compared with the church, 
and can only suppose that it was determined by the position of some earlier 
buildings. The doorway, as usual, is near the wikt end. It is a tine piece of 
thirteenth-century work ( pi XX\T, 2), like the doorway of the church opposite 
to it. A corbelled vaulting shaft remains in the north-west corner, outside of 
which is one of the buttresses which received the thrust. This buttress, like the 
opposite one against the church, was inside the western range. In the west 
wall are two large round-arched recesses. There is no hatch, as is sometimes 
found in this western part, d'here was presumably a screen east of the door- 


' In Mr. Worthington's plan, measur'd in 1884, tiicre is a wf'stcni projection at the northwest 
comer, which has a reium wall some 17 ft. west of it going northwards. 7’hls suggests a ffieat 
narthe.v or galilce to the church, but there is no other indication of such a feature, and the wall must 
he part of some domestic building attached to the weslem range. 

= Roland Bruge's Register, referred to above, sijeaks of a uhich may mean the 

cellarer's checker. 
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way, but the ruin of the south wall has obliterated any evidence there might 
have been of a connexion, on this side, between the frater and the kitchen. 

The rule of plain living was stricter in the Cistercian Order than in the 
Cluniac. Customs varied, however, at dilferent times and in different houses. 
Guyot de Provins, the thirteenth-century minstrel, who became a monk of both 
Clair\'aux and Cluny, evidently found the Cluniacs c|uite strict enough. He 
says about them: ’ 

When you wish to sleep, they awake you : when you wish to eat, they make 
you fast. The night is passed in praying in the Church, the day in working, and 
there is no repose but in the Refectory: and what is to be found there? Rotten 
eggs, beans with all their pods on, and {boisson b<ru/s) liquor fit for oxen, hor 
the wine is so poor {motttlle, watered), that one might drink of it for a month without 
intoxication. 

The lavatory was a fine octagonal building at the south-west corner of the 
cloister-garth. Its south and west cardinal faces do not appear to have been 
attached to the cloister walls near them. The entrance was evidently in the 
south-west obliciuc face, though we cannot now tell exactly how it was connected 
with the walks. It is symmetrical, in alignment, with the church and not with 
the frater. It is decidedly earlier than the latter and must have been used in 
connexion with the preceding frater, which was presumably built soon after 
Roger dc Montgomer)’s church. The material is fine hard Wenlock limestone 
or marble, very* dififerent from the sandstone which is the usual facing of the 
priory*. It has been uncovered only since 1878, but the stone seems as if it 
would stand any amount of exjx)sure to the weather. The arrangement of the 
structure will be seen in the plan and in pi. XXV 1 , 2. All round the outside was 
a double row of columns to support the roof. 'I hcn came the passage and 
the actual laver, cut across down to the ground from north-east to south-west. 
There are remains of the circular trough. The arrangement must have been 
similar to that at Durham, where * 

within the Cloystcr Garth, over against the Frater House door, was a fair Laver 
Q i* Gonditt, lor the Monneks to washe ther liands and faces at, being maid in forme 
round, covered with lead, and all of marble, saving the verie uttermost walls. Within 
the which walls you may^ walke round about the Lii\er o! marble, ha\ing many litle 
cunditts or s|X)uts of brasse, with xxiiij cockes of brasse, lound about y t. 

The two best columns have been set up some 30 yds. farther east. The form 


* Lcs aiuvrcs dc Guiot dc Provins, ed. J. Orr. pp. 6i ; Mancliebter Univcrsily Publications, 
1915. The translation is (|uuted from Fosbrooke's liriftsit MoiMcliism, ed. 1817, p. 107. 

* Rites of Durham, Surtees Society’s edition ol 1842, p. 70. 
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ot the capitals and bases, and the shell-like foliage freely used, point to a late 
twelfth-century date, probably rmvr iiSo. 

Two panels, on the wiilh of the laver, are ol' special interest (pL XX\TI, 
1 and 2l One has two round arches under a containing arch, A bearded figure 
holds a book with his right hand* The other figure has the left hand under the 
chin, and the left elbow is supported by the right hand. The other panel has 
a trefoil arch and shows two boats and se^ eral figures* The identification of 
neither panel is very clear, but the second perhaps indicates, in the upper part, 
our Lord asleep in the boat, and, in the lower, the incident of St. Peter walking 
on the water. 

W^e now come to the eastern range, wliich begins, at the north, with the 
remarkable chamber o! three bays 1 have already referred to. We cannot prove 
tliat it was a library, and the recesses in the east wall now show no signs of 
book-presses, but this was the normal position. The unusual feature is the great 
size for such an early dale,' There were 570 volumes at Cluny in the middle of 
the twellth century, and it is not inconceivable that a good-sized room for lx>oks 
wa.s required at a daughter house half a century later* 

The chamber consists of three vaulted bays, the north and south of which 
are nearly pci feet* In the cast wall are three fine tall arches, similar to those in 
the chapel over the charnel-house. Under the northern arch are signs of the 
drain which served the lavatory in the transept. Of the entering arches only 
the middle one is intact: like the rest of the detail it is of early thirteenth- 
century diaracter, or even late twelfth, with a flat buttress on either side 
(pi X .XIV, 2). The window liigh up, which cleared the cloister-roof, appears 
to have been intended Irom the start to help the lighting of the library* 

The fragments which arc kept in the chamber include the floral cross, found 
in upj, capitals of the twelfth century, dog-tooth candng, and a number of 
medieval tiles. 

The chapter-house is a noble room immediately south of the transept I pis* 
XXIV, 2 and XX\T 11,1). It is of pure Norman character and was built some 
fifty years after Earl Roger s church. It may have been separated from it, as in 
many othci* places, by a narrow slype; but, as we ha\'c already seen, the jireseiit 
church was extended southward even farther than was convenient for the earlier 
wall There arc three fine western arches* 1 fie middle one is the widest and 
was the entrance, but the others come do^\ n almost to the ground. I'here w'eir.' 
three bays of oblong quadripartite vaulting, with interlacing arcades filling up 
most of the space below* At the base of these is a zigzag string-course* and 
a I'libble wall wldch was probably panelled or plastered. 'Hie detail i*s w'onder- 

* I had the advanlage of e.xainming tJte dianibcr la company wkh the kw Mr. J. W, Ckrk, well 
known for liis work The One 0/Botihs, I le was certainly of opinion that il was a library* 
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fully V3;ncd, the ^outli side on the whole beini>' decideclly richer thrin the north, 
though the north is more complete.^ Holes under the arches appear to indicate 
the fixings ol a series of statues. There were probably three singledight 
windows in the east wall, in a space of 13 ft., with fiat buttresses below theni. 

In the south-east corner is a blocked doorway, which led to the build^ng^ 
beyond. Its lintel is a large block with carvings of dragons and a grotesuuc 
head (pi, XXIX, This docs not lit 
well and is evidently an earlier stone used of 

up. Some antiquaries would put it down to Norman, bo&e flan 

pre-Concjuest times, but I confess that an " ^ 

earl}^ Norman rlate seems to me more likcl^^ 

When was tlic doorway made? 1 know of 
no medieval example in such a position 
and one would naturally suppose that it 
was not inserted till after the Dissolution, 

A careful examination, however, shows pretty 
clearly that tlie doorway was planned from 
the start. Its jambs arc of well-cut ashlar 
with the diagonal tool-marks so charac¬ 
teristic of the twelfth centur\% 'riio column 
and base of the arcade east of the lintel 
are evidently made to fit it (Jn the west side there is no such corrcs]x>n- 
dcnce, for the lintel projects farther than was quite convenient. 

On 23rd January 1S36, excavations in the chapter-liouse revealed four stone 
coffins, one apparently having been used for a child. 

In the wall immediately south of the entrance to the chapter-house is 
a Norman respond-base (hg, 2) of earlier character than anything in the 
chapter-house itself It ap[)ears to be /V/ sif/i. but it is cove red by the south wall 
and cannot have been used since the chapter-house was built. In it, therefore, 
we appear to have the only remains of the first Norman conventual buildings* 
It w^Ls ]jart of the northern jamb of a doorway, but we cannot tell what building 
it led to. Possibly tlicrc was no cha]7ter-house for the first half-century of the 
priory s histor)*, A space may ha\^c been ielt for it, and the more necessary 
living rooms built farther south. \Vc know nothing of the form of the Norman 
cloister, but the string-course of its roof is still shown north-west of the chapter¬ 
house and decidedly lower than the later roof tpls. XXIV, 2 and XXVI11 i] 
Nearly all the rest of this eastern range has perished, but there are some 
interesting remains at the south end in the south-east corner is a low Norman 

' I’hcie k A fine stjl uf ilrawlngi ul tliciju iltiUiiU in book above iiicntiunud. 
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fire-place with little columns, capitals, and bases (see pi XXIX, 2). 11 was altered 
and discarded when the buildings south of it were erected in the thirteenth 
centuiy, but its original character is still clean It reminds us that tlie 
favhrhtm, warming-house, or comm on-house, was generally in this eastern range, 
though often farther north than is indicated here, d'he fire-place in the east wall 
dates from the end of the fifteenth century, and we cannot now tell what the 
heating arrangements were before it was built and after the discarding of the 
old fire-place 200 years before* i^ossibly there wa.s a brazier as at Durham, 
‘the house lieiiig to this end, to have a lyre keapL in yt all wynter, for the 
Monnekes to cume and wai me them at I' 

The dorter extended over the whole of tlie eastern range, though the part 
over the chapter-house, communicating with the triforium of the transept, may 
have been used for other purposes/ One south window remains, which 
became a doorway when the buildings south of it were added, iind is now 
a window again looking the opposite way fpl* XXIX, 2). 

I he roof-line of the western range is still clearly seen, continued west of the 
west Avail to form a pent ice. This ix:nticc probably did not exist before the 
thirtcenth'Centur}' block was built. 

Tuh Extilv-Claustral Bcildings* 

It will be convenient noAv to deal with the buildings south-east of the eastern 
range, though part of those £il the north-east are earlier in date* 

I'he narrow range g^oing east is not now roofed in, but has some out¬ 
buildings against its south wall Inside these, but showing more clearly outside, 
on the south, are some small rough blocked arches, the top of which is only about 
4 ft from the ground. In the south wall also, near the east end, is a small 
blocked rectangular window, with a roll and Fillet moulding of thirteenth-century 
character* One naturally tries to fit in these details to what might be expected 
in a l erc-dorter so frequently found in this position. I hcre are, howe%"er, nunc 
of the usual signs, and there arc no traces of a great drain. The identification, 
too, is made unlikely, if not impossible, by the presence of a thirteenth-century 
fire-pIacc on the upper lloor near the east end. This has a thin rather deep lintel, 
resting on corbelled jambs (pi XXVll!, 2): there is the usual projection on 
the opposite side of the Avail A fire-place in conventual buildings, if unconnected 
with the A\ armIng-house, the kitchen, the infirmary, or the guest-house, suggests 
an important private room, and I think that we have here part of the priors 

^ Rik$ 0/ Duf'hffnt, p* 75. 

= Utitler date 1334, the Register of Kuland Briige speakti of the conmion seal being t/i 

ifoiuo siw Mffimt catftu twL The iiiuniment iXKjjii was occasionally over ihe clmpler-house. 
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lod^qiiig, A connecting arch was made ^^■hen tlic range to tlio north-east u'as 
ljuilt and there is a later buttress on the south against the eastern ]>art ul the 
hrc-place projection. The lower floor would probably he used for the necessary 
menial offices of the lodging. It had a doonvay in the north wall now Idocked 
partly with a piece of fourteenth-century ball-fiower ornament. There was 
another doorway on the upper door to a northern extension which has now 
disappeared. Below this doorway arc some corbels \sdnch show the line of 
tlie door, 

I fear that it would be pure guesswork to attempt to fix the position of the 
rere-dorter, especially as there is no great drain or stream anywhere near 
the dorter. It is conceivable that the western part of the block 1 have been 
discussing, the walls of which have been a gorxl deal disturbed, formed the 
rcrc-dorter, and only the eastern part the prior's lodging. This, however, is 
vciy unlikely, for there is an important block to the soutluwcst ot much the 
same date, to which the prior would need direct access. 

This block must now be carefully examined. Its connexion with the south 
wall of the dorter-range has already been noted (pL XXIX, 2 ). The northern 
extension, west of the dorter, is not original and may be modern. The Norman 
window of course became internal tmd \^as no doubt used to connect the two 
parts. The door below is modern, but from remains of a \vestern jamb on the 
south side I judge that a floor way was made from the start. The fire-place was 
discarded and became a doonva)% now blocked, from \\ liich a staircase probably 
went cast\carcis to a lioor which led to an cast doorway to the new block 
(pi. XXX, TI I’his upper doorway is of the shouldered form so common in 
the thirteenth century, with a plain roll moulding. On the grountl door arc 
four broad rectangular single-lights, of which the two northern arc clearly 
original I do not remember to have seen such windows of the thirteenth 
century, but they are of a neutral form w'hich might have been used at any time 
in an unimportant position. On the upper floor the windows are ol two lights 
and much larger, though also stjiiare-headed. 1 he scoinson arches are 
segmental-pointed, with rnlkuid-fillet moulding on the jamljs. The windows 
have l>een shuttei’cd and some of the ironwork and parts of low stone seats 
remain. There has been another upper doorway at the south end of the east wall 
probably approached by a stair from a doorway under one of the modern 
w indows. Later arrangements have removed the south jamb of this doorw^ay, 
)>iit the north jamb remains, as does the south jamb of the upper doorway. 
The landing was evidently covered by a pentlce. tus is still shown lya line on 
the south wall. 1'hcrc w as one more outer doorway, in the south wall, with rolb 
anfl-lillet jamb and wooden lintel. The doorway west of it is modern. 

All tiiis description is necessarily minute and puzzling, and so far there has 
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been little indication of the use of tins thirteenth-century^ block* The west side, 
however, is miicli clearer (pi. XXXI, i)* There are two fine pillar-corbels 
high up, with stiit-leaf Ibhage on the capitals. The corbels have evidently^ 
supported arcades going westwards, perhaps composed of v'ooden arches, 'I'iie 
line ot the steep-pitched roof of the north aisle can he seen against the wall. It 
is fairly evident then that we have here the beginning of a fine thirtcenth- 
ccntuiy aisled hall. It is deck!edly’^ broader than the frater, which was not aisled, 
but we do not know its length. What was its purpose ? in many* monasteries 
there is evidence, documentary'or architectural or both, of a hall being built 
where meat could be eaten, the strict rule of abstinence from flesh-meat being 
observed in the Irater, Ihe usual name was the miscricorde, but it was called 
the tkportum at Canterbury and the ‘loftc at Durham. Tt was, however, a com¬ 
paratively humble building, in size and style, and, in many coses, was connected 
with the infirmarv range. There can l>e little if any doubt that this fine building 
at Wenlock was the prior’s hall.' In every great monastery the more important 
of the guests were entertained by the head rather than by the whole convent. 
Henry- III vi.sited the priory- several times. In 1336, 1237, and [338 there are 
charges on the Pipe Roll for sending the kings wine to Wenlock, Before the 
first of these y^ears, this fine hall may well have been finished, its important 
end, with dais, would be the west and we cannot now tell its fomi* The other 
end had the usual screen doorways, which, in this case (see pi. XXXI, i), have 
shouldered heads with roll moulding anci a great relieving arch oven The 
ground floor beyond, whose external features we have already examined, would 
be the pantry and buttery. The kitchen and scullciy were probably in the 
block to the north-east; we have seen that there are some signs of the ground 
floor there being used for menial purposes. It would obviously- hav^'e been 
inconvenient to serve the prior's hall from the great kitchen west of the fratcr 
llie upper fioor, as we have already seen, liad two doorways and two 
windows in the east wall and a window in the .south wall. There was a rectan¬ 
gular window under the fjcnlice of the dorter, which now has a modern look 
(pL XXIX, 3). It is, however, original inside with a roll moulding on the jambs, 
and a wooden lintel, moulded in a similar way. The west wiiKlow, on the upper 
floor, is of course modern (see pi. XXX I, i). Inside, the character is remarkable. 
There is a broad containing arch with hold Early English jamh- and impost- 
mouldings, indicating pretty dearly a fine original fire-place, though the chimney 
has disappeared. Connected with the impo.sts are great wooilen beams going 
through the thickness of the wall The room may well have been the prior's 
own solar, or less probably an important guest-chamber. It is unlikely that 

‘ It mtiy well be the lari^e hall referred to in Roland Bruge^s Register under date 1=^21 : 
tnatTfiiimtiite attltim /fiC/ttrnt’if nr dr novo rains Ibidem fatesinis vUriaviL 
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there was a third floor till mocleni times, though there is an original shuttered 
lancet high up in the south wall. The roof has a plain strutted framework and 
1 should not like to fix its date exactly. 

I liavc dealt with this south-eastern portion of the conventual buildings at 
considerable length, partly because attention has never been called to it before, 
and partly because it still bears witness to the important character of the prior's 
lodge and guest-hall in the thirteenth centiir\\ Many of the points can only be 
appreciated on the spot 

At the nojth-cast of the dorter range is a long building at right angles to 
it. It adjoins the chapter-house and is probably a few years later. We have 
seen that there is an original connecting doorway. There can be little doubt 
that this block u^as the htfirnavia or farmery, which was not in a fixed position 
like the claustral buildings but wa.s placed in the most private part of the 
iuonaster}\ It was frequently cast of the dorter range. Often it had aisles, as at 
the Cluniac Priory of Lewes. At Castleacre and Wcnlock, both of the same 
Order, there were no aisles. The chief doorway, disclosed in iS6S, is m the 
eastern part of the south wall, and is a fine piece of late Norman work. It has 
a round arch, whose undercut dripstone is ornamented with hatched balls and 
ends in animal heads: a segmental arch partly fills up the tympanum. The 
capitals have volutes and incipient foliage with rosettes. The doorway was 
reached through the undercroft of the dorter, and by a cloister-w'alk or pcntice, 
the string-course of whose roof is still ver^^ clear (pi. XXXT, 2). The buttresses 
on this side and the lower windov^s are all modern, but the upper vnndows are 
chiefly original w ith sills sloping steeply to thi'ow the light into the hall below. 
At first the hall was of one storey only, but a second floor seems to have been 
added in the thirteenth century. The indications of this are found in the north 
wall, but they arc so minute and confusing that I despair of making them compre¬ 
hensible in a description. It is possible that the change was not made till the 
fourteenth century; there are windows in the building which may date from 
both periods. In one case a Norman jamb has been used to fit a later window. 
The exterior of the north wall is further confused by changes made after the 
Dissolution In 1849 there was a square debased building here east of the 
chapter-house; cast of it must have been an outside staircase leading to a rough 
doorway partly formed out of an original window. There was also a debased 
oblong building south of the chapter-house and west of the farmery/ It is 
probable that the partition wall 16 ft. west of the old cast end was built in the 
thirteenth century: it has a locker on its west side with roll moulding. It goes 
through both floors and lias a curious blockcfl doonvay in the northern part of 
the upper wall. The southern chamfered jamb of this doonvay was made for the 

' plan in Pouer^s book, 

R 
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purpose, but the northern utilizes rt jamb of an original Nonrian window. The 
doojway in the southern part of this wall is modern, but the square locker east of 
it maybe old. The other partition wall 15 ft. east of the west end, also 111 two floors, 
was built in 186(1. About the same time a late staircase against the west wall 
and the upper doorway it communicated with were remo^ ed. The roof in its 
present form was erected after the Dissolution, but some medieval beams 
appear to have been used up. 

The ground door of the hall contains some interesting features, including 
the restored effigy, possibly of a prior, which M'as found in the sacristy when it 
was excavated in 1865. The panelling 'came from the church at Bridgnorth, 
with the exception of thc^^ beautiful panels at the East end', which were bought 
at Cheltenham by the late Mr, Gaskcll. 

We must now consider the great eastern block, parallel Avith the dorter 
range, and connecting the old farmery hall with the thirteenth-centuiy^ block 90 ft. 
south of it Few domestic buildings of the Middle Age.s can rival it in dignity 
and charm, 'fhe great sloping roof, so expressive of shelter in a northern 
climate ; symmetrical corridors on the west side ; the varied cast front—nearly 
all carried out at one period—form one of the finest late medieval ranges in 
England. The exact date is not known, but it is probably the last quarter of 
the fifteenth century. As in other buildings of the period the details arc often 
lacking in refinement, but the general effect is extraordinarily fine (pis. XXX, 2, 
XXXI, 2, XXXII, 2). The chimney-stacks have been rebuilt and the black- 
and-white turret is post-1 dissolution: its old flagstalT is preserved in the monastic 
librai-y east of the cloister. 

What is the pmpose of the range? It has often been called the abbots 
house,' but there was no abbot of Wenlock after the foundation of Earl Roger's 
Cluniac priory, it is not correct to speak of it as the priors house ; for, as we 
shall see, it is partly an addition to the Norman infirmary, anti partly an extension 
of the old prior's lodging and guest-chambers. 

The Norman infirmary, so fiir as we can now tell, had no chapel Its position 
would probably liaA’^e been east of the liallnsat Canterbuiy, HI)'', and many other 
monasteries. W^hen the great eastern range \Aas added this was tlie site chosen. 
Its connexion with the Norman block was through a little squarcdiended 
doorway to the south." The chapel-character is clearly shown by the projecting 
eastern recess (pk XXX, 2, XXX 11 ,1), by the altar which remains in it, and by 

' See Turner and Parker's Z>tuwJ/^r itt Ett^atui, 11^366-71, where there are plans 

and a section. 

* Potter's plan of shows ihis doonvay in the middle of Lhe wall, but this must W a mistake, 
as there is no sign of its having been moved, and there is the beginning of an arch, or hood-moulding, 
over the southern jamb on the w'est side. 
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the piscina to the south. It is very rare to find a chapel on a lower floor, though 
there is one at the Cistercian abbey at Furness, Here the altar itself has no 
floor above it, but the western part is very domestic and actually has a fire-place 
in the north wall only a few feet from the altar. Such an arrangement is very 
rare if not unique. Apart from other evidence it seems to me to prove that this 
was a chapel for the skk and infirm and not merely for the prior, 'Phe fire-i^lace 
has been a good deal restored, but enough Is left to show that it is original. 
The twodight window on either side has been renewed. 

The altar is a massive stone erection with seven ciisped arches in front (pL 
XXXII, i). At either end is a recess, no doubt for relics as was commonly the 
case. On the northern part of the altar is now’^ placed a fine leetern of Wenlock 
marble. The candng and material correspond witli the cloister lavatory, and 
the date may be the same or a few years latet'. I do not know how long it has 
been in this position or where it stood originally. 

The chapel was 19 ft, 6in, from east to west, and there was no old wall for 32 ft. 
from north to south. I think, however, there must have been a screen or parti¬ 
tion south of the altar-recess. In the southern part of the room is a gan/e-robe 
in the east wall, with a two-light window south of it. The doorway to the north is 
modern. There is an old locker in the south wall. The chapel is entered from 
the corridor by a doon\'ay of late Perpendicular cliaracter; there is panelling 
on the soffit. The outer doorw'uy opposite has a depressed head, south of w'hich 
is a four-centred arch, now blocked but formerly open. The rest of the corridor 
has pail's of cusped rectangular lights, with panelled treatment between the main 
buttresses, leading to the upper corridor of similar character. The north window 
of the upper tier wms blocked from the start on account of the pent ice-roof. I'he 
corridors may or may not have l>een glazed originall}'. The)" are connected by a 
broad newel at the north end with four-centred entrance on both floors (sec plans, 
p 2 , XXX The doonvay to the floor over the chapel has a broad double¬ 
ogee moulding. 'Hie room is now cut up by staircase and partitions, but there 
is no old wall across it any more than there is below. The north walls c<jrrespond 
closely, with tlie same broad lintelted fire-place. *Hie upper north windows 
retain some of their old stonework wuth soffit-panelling, llte single fight above 
the chapel-recess appears to be modern, but the two-light w'indow' .south of it 
with soffit-panelling is originH. North of this latter, and a little below its sill, 
is a drain commimLcating with a gargoyle outside. The south of the 

window' is entered by a four-centred arch, I’herc is a locker in the south w^all, 
just east of the entrance. There has always been a third floor to this part of the 
building; reached by the newel, but with no doorw ay. The top room is lighted 
by two broad cusped windows in the north wall: the dormer in the cast wall 
(sliown in pi. XXX, 2) is not original. 
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Again we ask, what is the purpose of these rooms? In the twelfth century 
the beds of the sick and infirm were placed in the great hall—in the aisles when 
there were any—but in later medieval times infirmaries were cut up into 
smaller chambei*s. At Wenlock the two rooms were doubtless used for sleeping, 
and the large iire-placc on the first floor would be as comfortable for those in 
bed, as the lower one in the chapel was for tliose attending the sendee. 

Immediately south of the two chamlx;rs f have been discussing is a camera 
of t^\ o rooms, above a ad below, connected by a newel in the south-west corner. 
On the ground floor the entrance is from the corridor by a four^centred panelled 
doorway now blocked: the other entrances are modern. The two windo\\'s in 
each case are original, arched above and cusped rectangles below. There are 
fire-places in the south wall, the lower one having a bold corbelled straight arch.’ 
There is a drain leading to a gargoyle in the east wall above, similar to that in 
the room to the east, but no garde-t^obe. There are se^'eral original lockers in 
the north wall, above and below, and one in the upper south wall Opposite the 
last is a recess, ^vhich is now a locker, but has evidently been a hatch going 
through to the next room. There are also hatches in the west waU, the upper 
one having a curious shouldered arch. 

These details may seem unimportant, but they form cumulative evidence as 
to the use of the camera. The identification has not been made before, but I am 
convinced that we have here the apartments of the Master of the Farmery. 
This man held an important position in a conventual house and would require 
suitable lodging In the Customs of the Augustinian Priory of Barnwell near 
Cambridge,^ wc are told that 

the Master ol tlie Famiciy . . . ought to be gentle, good tempered, kind, com¬ 
passionate to the sick, and willing to gratify their needs with aftectionate synv 
pathy. It should rarely or never happen that he has not ginger, cinnamon, peony, 
and the like, ready in liis cupboard, su as to be able to render prompt assistance 
to llie sick if stricken by a sudden malady. 

Again " : 

He should provide in a spirit of fraleniai sympathy, a fire on the hearth, should 
the state of the weather require it, a candle, a cresset, and a lamp to burn all night; 
and everything that is necessary, useful, and proper. ^ 

1 JiL* upper fire-pliice is modern, and it h not ceilain 111 at there was one oril;^^laIlv^ 

“ Ldited by J. W. Clark, 1897, p 203. 

... pA dlf p. nOp. Hiere is a similar passage in the CuiUvms ofCUmy, inirs prima, cap. xxiii. Veins 
ed. i lerrgott, 1726, p. 1841 hnhef nmnqm nr^narininm in quo iuiiu rtcondU^ ct 
adtme amtUhs, (ckmqm mces^ria, yunMpte ant nuuquom drjit<rit hi m piper, emuimtm, aiumbrmn 
tsitaiyne nuuees quae smt saiuhtes ut sit semper hi prompfu quod I'ahut iu/lnno Jorfassh tit ai/quaudii 
sutu/aimf passiouf ptratsso vd si t.tpedif ut pigrntiitum ei tou/aaiiir. 
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To fulfil these \'arioii5 duties, the arrangements at Wenlock are veiy con¬ 
venient—the cupboards, the hatches, the easy access to the quarters of the sick 
and to other parts of the monastery. It will be noticed that the blocked arch 
I have referred to in the lower corridor is almost opposite the entrance to the 
Masters camera- It might be a convenient way of communicating with those 
members of the community who were not admitted into the corridor. The only 
entrance to the upper room, except from the newel, is in the north wall. The 
doorway has no proof of being original, but I think there must ahways have been 
a door in that wall, there being no entrance from the corridor. 


We now come to the finest camera of all, adjoining that of the A Lister of 
the Farmery. It consists of a room on each of three floors, connected by 
a newel.* 

The ground-floor room is the modern kitchen and its original form is there¬ 
fore masked. It is entered from the corridor by a four-centred doon^'ay. Tiierc 
are two pairs of two-light windows—rectangular cusped lights — with a buttress 
in the middle of each pair {pi XXXI 1 , 2). The massive roof-beams ma}- be 
original. The passage at the north-east is probably modern, and the outer 
doorway has, at some time, been brought from a thirteenth-century building. It 
is square-headed with roll moulding. The fact that its southern jamb is im¬ 
mediately under a gargoyle is sufficient evidence that it formed no part of the 
late fifteenth-centuf)' arrangement 

The upper room is one of the finest that have come down to us from the 
period. The details - are somew hat coarse, but tlie height and general effect are 
very impressive. The roof is of the collai' type wath cun'cd braces. There arc 
two purlins on each side with w'avy cusped purl in-braces. Each set of rafters is 
curved in addition to the collar-braces, which rest on w'oodeu posts supported 
by stone corbels. South of them, on the w'est side, and not connected w ith the 
roof is a long corbel, with grotesque support, :ibout 7 ft. from the floor. Tile 
four w'indow's, in pairs like those below, are arched, with panelling on the soffit 
(pk XXXII, 2, XXXlll, 1). Fiach has two little ' pillars' at its sides. Their 
tops ;irc 3ft. 1 in. from the floor, and they arc therefore too high for seals. I'hey may 
be described as small tables, but they are very unusual in form.'^ The entraucei tw o 


^ I confess tlint 1 thought al first Utal this newel was separate from vUiki of the Master of tJio 
Fannory, but measurements show clearly lhal they are the same, the .staircases being above and below 
eacJi other. The arrangement is very rare in England. Mr. Hamilton Thompson tells me there is 
an e.xampLe in the lower of Tamworth church. 

' There arc manj' careful drawings in Potter's book. 

^ Poth Potter's and Parker's books sliow' them as coming down to the floor. They are now 
two or three inches from it, and it is difficult to see how they can ever have rested upon it. 
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steps above the corridor, is at the north-west: ft has a four-centred arch with rather 
coarse mouldings. The doonvay to the newel is also four-centred (pi. XXX 111 , i). 
The fire-place was altered after the Dissolution and has a fine mantelpiece: the 
inscription was added by the late Mr. Gaskell. 

The top room, ap]>roached by the newel, is over the camera of the Master 
of the Farmery. The dormer in the east \vaH is not original, but the light below 
it is, with old jambs (pf XXXII, 2). in the south wall is an old locker, west 
of which are three corbels which must have been brought Irom a thirteenth- 
century^ building. 

There can surely be no doubt that this set of three rooms formed the priors 
camera. The lowest would be the place of business, the highest the bedroom, 
from the staircase to which a commanding \ lew is obtained of the hall This 
main room, though a fine one, is of course much smaller than the aisled hall 
south-west of the dorter-range, but the latter would still be used for large 
numbers^ the more personal guests of the prior being entertained in his 
new hall 

One point of interest should be noted. There is a drain in the half north of 
the windows, leading to a gargoyle (pis. XXXII, 2, XXXll 1 ,1), but noirtm/e-wde. 
Did therefore the prior have the use of the chamber to the south, where there is 
a as well as a drain and gargoyle in the east wall ? I liardly think 

so, for the connexion bet\veen the two rooms is modern. The drawing-room, 
as it now is, was approached only from the corridor,* and it would therefore 
ha\'e been a coiiv^enient separate chamber for an important guest. It has a broad 
fire-place in the south wall, with panelling at the sides. There are two windows 
in the east wall, and one on cither side of the fire-place. The former have 
panelling on the soffits, but not the latter: all have the little piilar-tablcs in the 
jambs. There are two large rectangular lockers in the north wall The roof is 
of the trussed-rafter form with seven cants. In there w^is an upper floor 
reached by a wooden staircase at the north-east I do not think that this upper 
floor can have been intended, though there are two single-light windows liigh 
up in the south wall. 

There is no newel to the room belov^^ which was probably also a guest- 
chamber. It is now divided up for domestic purposes, but the original arrange¬ 
ments are clear enough. The position of hrc-placc%^ doorway, and windows is 
the same: the south windows * have pillar-tables but not the east, d he 

' The four*ceriti’wl tioorway, two steps above the corridor, is nioultled with a broad double ogee. 
South of k 15 a blocked urch 1 cannot e^iplain. There k a round scoin^on on the east side, splaying 
towards a narrower openiiig which is interrupted by the wall-plate of the corridor roof: apparently 
there ha^^e been stanchions across. 

- This now has an eighteenth-century mantelpiece. 

* Thu uaijlurn one is blocked. 
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robe turret is continued to the ground and has a projection at the south (pi. 
XXXIT2). 

The lower coiTidor is continLicd some distance south of this chamber to form 
the east end of the older thirteenth-century range. Hie little blockerl window* 



Fig. 3, Gate tower. 


though Perpendicular* has an Early English roll moulding for its inner north 
jamb. There are two slit-^\andows near the ground, I’he floonvay* now blocked, 
is entirely Perpendicular, The arch opposite* no\v enclosing the ‘back door'* 
is a f*erpcndicuiar inner doorway leading from the corridor to the earlier 
range. 

The upper corridor is not now continued so far south i its south end. as we 
have already seen, has an arch to connect the corridor with the older range. This 
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corridor is a charming feature (pi XXXHI, 2). Its inner roof is gabled, the 
western half being really a continuation of the roof of the chamber to the east. 

'rhe buildings wq ha\T so far considered arc closely connected, whether 
round the cloister or beyond. Few outbuildings are left. One of the gate 
towers remains about 80 yartls south-west of tire church. It is a very plain 
structure of the thirteenth century, and has had an eastward extension with 
stecp-pitched roof (fig, 3), Low down at the south-west corner is the begin¬ 
ning of an arch, which may have led to another tower. The ^Ire/fdeo/a^kW 
ybt/rj/ii/ q( i84fi speaks of one of the 'fortified gates' falling shortly before.' 
Less than a hundred yards to the north-west is the ' old gaol", an early stone 
and half-timbered house ea.st of Shincton Street. In its east wall arc two arches 
which must date from the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. T liey look like screen doorways at the end of a iiall, but \\ hether the 
hall had any connexion or not with the prioiy we cannot now tell. 

The cemetcr)" was probably, as usual, south of the church and east of the 
chapter-house. There is no slype connecting it with the cloister. 

About 60 yards east of the farmery is a pond which is presumably the 
medieval fish-pond, llierc is a long raised causeway on the south side. There 
is an old well south of the present back drive and about 200 yards from the 
west front of the church. 

Latfr History, 

dlie Dissolution took place on 26lh January 1539-40, the net income being' 
^401 7.^, oli/. : two years later it was alxjut more. In 1276 there were 
forty monks and three lay-brethren: in 1278 there were thirty-five monks,^ At the 
Dissolution there were only thirteen. The last prior, John Bayly, Baylis, or 
Cressage, retired to the manor house of Madelcy, an old possession of the priorj% 
and died there on Christmas Day, 1553. In the Inventory of Church Goods 
under Edward VI we find that the prior had given to the parish a ‘ cope of red 
and blew t a fate imbroderyd w‘ gold &c sylu"' on condition that part of the parish 
'shuld at his decess mete his bodie at Byldwas brygc and to bryng hyni to 
\\"enloke church to be buried 'fhe cope was presumably accepted on this 
condition, but the prior was buried at Matleley on the day following his death. 

The prior s pension amounted to £80, and that of the other monks to 
£0 l3,^. 4^/,, or £s \"arious sums were also paid to otlier depen- 

^ Jt/iirtiaf, ii, S7. 

* Sir G. F. Duckcit, Fisihfmis 0/£rtglis/t C/mitnf Fmtiiiftjf/oitSf pp. 18. 38. 

* The Inventoiy wa.'i cxtrartccl from the original returns presm'ed in the Public Record Office 

by Miss H, M. Auden, and is printed in the Tntiim/iotts 0//fir S/tro/>sJiirr timf 

Z/ishtf SocirlVt Second Series, xii, 92-3. 
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dents of ihc priory,' f^nrticiilnrs of diftercnt meinbei^ of the cnmniunity are 

in a remarkable diaiy or rcjTister of Thomas Butler, who 1 became vicar 
ot Much Wen lock in [524, The register began on 26t]i November 1538, 
and ended on 20th September 1562. Its evidence is priceless ns to the state 
of the Church of England in a small town during the latter part of the reign 
of Hcnr}' VIII, the whole of those of Edward \T. and Marj^ and the first four 
years of Elizabeth, I am concerned here only with the light it throws on the 
priory and its inhabitants. Extracts were made in 1840 for private reference 
by the Rev. C. H, Hartshorne, and are printed in the Cumbriati Joumai foi' 
1861, Another set of extracts was made by Mr, James Bowen of Shrewsbur}^ 
and is preserX'Cd among the Gough MSS. in the Bodleian Library. 1 ([uotc 
from both sets, as printed in \'ol. vi {1883) of the I'nvismimfsi of fhe Shropshire 
/irchaeologkai and A^aittra! History Society. Unfortiinatel}' the iTgistcr itself 
seems to have been destroyed in the fire at Wynnstay in 1S59, 

Rauf Palteson Brewer in the Monastery of S' Milb*ge. 

The backhouse and brewhouse of the Priory sometime called S' Milburge 
house. 

(1542) John Morgan sometime Organ player of the Monastciac of S' Milbnrgc 
... an experte and full conyng man in IMusicke and did set many a swete and sole'ne 
song to the lawde of Almyghty Cod whoo take his sowle to his m'ey. Amen. 

P543) b" Kychard Fysshvv^-ke p'ist sometyme Monck and Sexton for the space 
of thretty Er and above in the Monast'ie of S' Milb-ge. 

('549) 'fhos. Smyth sometime Monk in the Monast*e of S' Milburge and at his 
difthi^ Subp^or of the same and of the age of M5 (as I S^ T. Botelar) heard him sjiy. 

('55') Tho'' Acton . . . sometime monk & Celerer. 

('559) Rauf Lee Gent , , . who in his lifetime was kerver at table of the 
worshipful father in Christe Dop'ne Ric' Syng od'wise Ri{r‘ Wcniock For of the 
Monastery of S' Milburge here. 

([560) John Bysshop who somtyme was in the office of the ChamTiv*' w'^Uti 
the xMonasFie of S' Milburghe here. 

{'53^) Thomas Fcnym' Porter of the Monastery. 

^Iy last quotation reveals a wonderful character and indicates a high level 
of craftsmanship in the prior)^’' 

(1546) Sir W'^ Corvchilf whoo was excellently & singularly experte in dyvse 
of the vij liberal sciences & especially in geometre, not greatly by speculacon, but 
by experience ; and few or non ol' handye'erafte but that he had a veiy' gud insight 
in them, as the making of Organs, ofa clocke and chimes, an in Kcr\dng,in Masonrie, 

Lcihrs and Stfiif Poprrs of!totty VUtt voL xv, no, jii: cf. Rymer, Fofdt'r^, vol, xiv, p, 659. 

^ For the full extract and the light it throws on the parish church, see the author s Churches of 
Shropsiiire, 218-20. ^ 
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and wtving of Stlke, an in pwiiting; ant) noc instrumentc of musike Iwyng but that 
he couldc mcntle it, and ninny gud ghifts the man had» and a very pacient man, and 
full honcste in his convcrsacon and lyvngj borne liere in this borowc of Moche 
W^enlok & somtyme monckc in the monastric of Mylbge here . , . All this 
contrev hath a great losse of the death of the Sir Will'** Corv^ehill for he was a giid 
Bell fownder & a mnk'^ oft he frame for bells. 

At the Dissolution there were various proposals for utilizing; the buildings 
and re^^enues of Wenlock for a new diocese. According to one, the new see of 
Chester was to be conibincfl with Wenlock, but the most Important is headed 
- Shrew'sbur}’^ cum W^'etilock' in Misc Book, Court of ylngntcniiittons^ xxiv, fo. 26. 
An elaborate constitution is provided,' but the scheme came to nothing, and 
most of the buildings were destroyed^ There were no parochial rights^ as at 
Shrewsbuiy; so that even the nave was not presen-ed. 

According to the Patent Roll of 37 Henry VTII, the prioiy^ \\as granted to 
itilccio ser^incofi et mat no jwstro ^tugitstiuo de Augustin is vi medkuus doctori . . * 
excepih la men semper pro uotm heredibns cl succcssorUms mstrh omnhm rcservatis 
onmtbus campanls ac hio pinmbo vtlro veteriferro ac omnibus tapidilms et edlficifs 
ftuper prto rat us asstguntts preterea ea ijne firmario ibidem tempore dissoiucto/ns 
etusdcin nuper prior at us assiguotu et appunetuata fueruut. 1 here is unfortunately 
no schedule of the buildings as in so many other cases. 

The physician soon sold the property to Thomas Lawley. In Thomas 
Butler’s register, under date 1556, the christening is recorded of ' Rtclrt the son 
of Thomas Lawley Gent, and of Beatrix liis wife, dwelling within the sight of 
the Monasteric of Mylbiirge the Virgin ', 

According to Mn WalcotD the property passed after a time to Robert 
Bertie, who sold it to Viscount C^age, from whom it passed to Sir Wdlliam Wynn, 
So far as I am aware, the ]>ost-Dissolution histoiy^ of the estate has not been 
carefully worked out. Mn James Milnes Gaskell became the owner soon after 
the middle of the last century* He was MR for Wenlock from 1832 to iS68* 
On lijs death in 1S73 the priory' passed to his elder son, the Right Hon. Charles 
George Milnes Gaskell, M*R for the Morley Division of Yorkshire from [883 
to 1892. Mn Gaskell died in 1919, and the property now belongs to his widow, 
the [.acly Catherine Milnes Gaskell, daughter of the fifth earl of Portsmouth. 

'i'he priory, as in other cases, passed through centuries of neglect The 
ruins were a convenient quarry- for the neighbourhood. ^Mayors drawing, made 
late in the eighteenth century^ shows stone being carted away. I'he Arehaeo- 
togkai yourmd of 1845 speaks of the farm-ser^-ants tearing asunder the clustered 

' lus transcribed in M. C* VVaicoU'jj Fmir Mimiers mumifUf Wrekhu pp- 94^ 95* 

‘ Of P* 90. 
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piers for mere amusement. The occupied part ceased to be a mere farm-house 
ill 185S and was occupied for a short time by Sir Charles Rouse- Bough ton, 
ele^'eiith baronet, who built the main stack of cliimneys, 1 he house was com¬ 
pletely occupied by the Gaskells in and, with the mins and grounds, has 
been well cared for ever since. 

It only remains for me to offer my thanks to several friends who have given 
their assistance. In the first place 1 must mention the late Mr. Gaskcll, who not 
only enabled me to cany^ out the excavations of 1901, but repeatedly invited me 
to write a full account of the prioiy^ Lady Catherine Gaskell has granted me 
every^ possible facility for examining the buildings, and has placed at my dis¬ 
posal the note-book which Mr Gaskell had kept for many years: 1 have quoted 
from it several times in the course of the paper. Prebendary' Clark-Maxu ell 
has talked over with me the problems the buildings suggest. To Miss Rose 
Graham I owe a great debt; she has made many extracts for me from the 
Cluniac Customs, and from other dociiiTients, mainly of the Dissolution period. 
f.)thcr ackno^\'ledgements ha\^e been made abo^'C. NIost of the j^hotograplp arc 
by Mr. Martin Harding, nearly all being specially taken in June 1921. Pis. XX V, 
i' XXVI 1 , h 2, X\XIX, 1 are from photographs by Mr. 11 , W. Hughes, 
Mayor of Dudley, PI. XXVIII, i is by Mr. J. Eyre Poppleton. The general 
plan has been measured and drawn by Mr, Philip W. Hubbard. Carelul com¬ 
parison has been made with the plan of Mr. 'L L, Worthington, published in 77 /e 
7 ^uil(kf of 23rd May 1885. Since that time some of the fragments of walbngsho\t'ii 
on his plan have been more or less obliterated by the effects ot time, but most oi 
them are shown on the new plan. 1 do not fed at all sure of the original form 
of the north side of the presbytery. I n many eases the exact shape and position ot 
the columns cannot be decided without excavation. On the scale adopted small 
details cannot be showm, but they are generally to be lound in Potters book. 
Apart from partitions there iirn very lew modern alterations and they are not 
shown on the plan. The plan of the excavations of 1901 was measurcKl and 
drawn at the time by myself and has l3cen prei>aied for reproduction by 
Jslr, Hubbard. 

The priory is one of the finest that have come down to us from the Middle 
Ages and contains several features of unique interest. There are few jilaces 
indeed ^\ herc the majesty and charm of a great religious house arc more easy 
to realize tlian at the monastery of St. IMilburge at Much Wenlock. 
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Prebciitlar>- Clark-Maxwell had been at Wenlock on the day the foundations were 
discovered, and thought they were certainlj^ those of the early building, but there were hardly 
any architectural indications of date. They occurnxl in the middle of a church which was not 
later than the thirteenth century, and it would he difficult to prove they were not those of 
St. Milburge. It had l>een stated that Dudley and Paisley were daughter houses of Wenlock, 
and he thought that Paisley had been colonized from Dudley. The large recess with three 
arches could belong to nothing but a library, with a large space for books; and, on tliat theory, 
the cncloseti space at the west end of the south aisle must have been for another purpose, for it 
was incredible that ivvo libraries would liave been rer[uired in one century. Perhaps the latter 
had served as ofhees, sudi as the cellarer s checker. The tallies beside the wdiidow' of the 
Priors camera were too high for seats, and perhaps by the end of the fifteenth ceniuiy' 
wTiidoW'Seats had passed out of use and survived only as ornaments. 

The DtUECTOR said that at first sight the Wenlock ruius looked simple and ordinary enough, 
but certain differences in detail emerged, which gave the paper its chief interest Tlie curious 
chamber on the west side of tlve south transept rangtxi with the ivest wall of tlie chapterdiouse, 
which ivas earlier than the transept, in a normal plan the Hneof the west wall of the chapter- 
house would Ije that of the west wall of the transept. When the eleventh-century church was 
su|ierseded by the thirteenth-century building, the transept was shifted east, but the chapter- 
house was not rebuilt, and a building ivas added to make uji the line. An exact ]>arallc] could 
be adducetl from Peterborough. When the abbey church W'as rebuilt after the fire of 11 iS the 
Saxon church was standing, and the east wall of the cloister, having been aligned with the west 
wall of the Saxon south transept, ivas not altered, although the new' transept was set farther to 
the east. In the space between its west wall and the cast wall of the cloister there was 
set a building called * le hay', which was used, it seemed, as a vestr)'. 

Mr. Claiuiam thought it should not be assumed without argument that the foundations 
under the presbytery were those of the Norman ljuilding. H Leofric had built a churcli of any 
importance, the foundations might mark its east end, not ihac of the Norman church. In view 
uf the Confessor's work at Westminster and l larokfs tjuire at Waltham, there was n.o reason 
why the foundations should not date from 1050. The main apse had no buttresses, but only 
a set-off. 

The Pre-sioent remarked on the difficulty of following intricate plans for any one not 
familiar with the site ; and those within reach would Ix^ prompted by the paper to visit the mins 
themselves. The thanks of the Stxiiety were due to Dr. Cranage for his admirable account. 
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VIII.— On 77 c*o Met/ieiutl Bronze Bo 7 o/s in (he British Mnscnni. By 
O. M. Dalton, Esq,, 


Read 19th January 1922. 


Bronze bowls eng^raved ’ in the interior with fig^ire subjects during the 
Romanesque period are relatively numerous. But those with associated scenes 
or consecutive stories are few, and it is to this cK'iss that the two examples 
described in this paper belong, one having scenes derived from a Christian 
legend, the other subjects from classical mytholog\\ The first, found in London, 
was formerly in the collection of Mr. \V. Ransom of Hitchin;* the second, 
brought up trom the bed of the Severn very nearly a century ago, was presented 
by Sir James Agg Gardner, M.P., in 1920. We may begin with the example 
containing the Christian legend, the story of St. I homas the .Apostle. 

I. 

The St. 'Thomas bo 7 vl. 

The bowl (fig. i) is large and deep,® of quite a different form from the 
shallow and smaller type repre.sented by the second example, which in shape 
approximates to that of the well-known gemellions made at Limoges. 

Three other bronze lx)wls engraved with the legend of St. Thomas are 
known, two found together in the course of the nineteenth century at Bethlehem,* 

' The process by which the decoration was produced is generally considered to be engraving or 
punching by means of metal tools, and in what follows all bowls of the class will, for convenience, be 
described as engraved. But it will be seen that a recent theory supposes the lines not to have been 
incised but bitten by acid (p. i58». The theory is, however, strenuously contested, and this affords an 
additional reason for retaining the usual adjective. 

^ It was presented to the Museum by Mr. F. Ransom in 1915, It has been considerably 
damaged, and is in places restored near the edge : but though parts of the inscription have been lost, 
the figure subjects remain intact. It is believed to have been found in the Thame.s. 

* Diameter 13 in.: depth, 3^ in. 

• Discovered with a number of other medie\^l objects (a crozier, candlesticks, etc.) in a basement 
under the medieval part of the monasteiy near the Church of the Nativity, now occupied by the 
Franciscans. For information with regard to this find, made in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, I am indebted to that well-known archeologist the R. P. Vincent, of the Fcole Biblique de 
St.-£tienne, Jerusalem. For further information, and for excellent photographs of the Betlilehem 
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Fig. 2 . irccnefi from ttic St* 'Jltomas Bnivl in th<; Louvre, Paris. 
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one acquired in recent times by the Louvre, IVo selections of subjects from 
the Lcj^ciid arc represented by these four bowls. 'I he two Bethlehem bowls 
each illustrate one of these; die British Museum and Louvre examples a.£>ain 
one eacl^ so tliat the selection upon our specimen corresponds, thoug"!! not in 
ever\‘ minute detail, to that upon one Betlilehem bowl, the selection upon the 
Louvre example to that on the otherJ It will be seen from the illustrations 
that the style of all the Bethlehem bowls is eas}* and graceful, the lines having 
the certainty and freedom which mark the work of an accomplished draughtsman. 
The story of St. Thomas, as represented by the scenes upon these bowls, 
agrees in general with the version in the Golden Legend,^ but since the bowls 
themselves are of earlier date than the Legend, the sources arc necessarily 
older, and are probably the same in substance as tliose upon which the com^ 
piler of the Legend himself had to draw. The most important of these sources 
were the Lider de Miraadis BcafI 7 /mnae^ attributed either to Gregoiy of Tours, 
or some one of his time, that is to say to the second half of the sixth century, and 
the later I\jssh Siuicfi 'rhosiiae, which incorporates many additions and embellish¬ 
ments due to mediewd fancy. Liber de Miraetdis is the oldest V^estern source; 
the original sources are in Greek and Syriac, and date from the fourth century - 

bowlsj, I have to thank the R. P. Orfalijof the Bethlehem monastery, who was so good as to bring the 
photographs personally to London during a recent visit to Iingland, The Bethlehem bowls |cf. pi. 
xxxvf will bo published by M. Camille Knlart in one of the volumes of his Mmmd 
/mn^aise, and perhaps in Ills BArt tks Croids : they weie described by him at a meeting of the SockU 
tinfiouak rtVs Andtfuaircs frau^tds on i^th November 1922. They will be permanently exhibited in 
the Museum now being organized by the Franciscans, 

' The bowl at the Louvre is of the larger lype^ in this corresponding to our example. The 
style is also closely similar. But differences in the method of execution suggest that it is not by the 
same handt the lines arc often sligluly zigzagged or waved, while those on our bowl are not so 
treated. The subjects in the Lou^'re bowl are pa rib* reproduced m fig, 2, and are from photographs 
kindly sent b^^ our Honorary Fellow M, J, J, Marquet de V'asselot, who describetl the bowl in the 
Liiiihim (kh Socieie dcs Antii^mnrs dc Frame, 1906, pp, 3^ 400, though without lllusti-atlon. 

^ The story as represented at a later time during the Gothic period, in sculpture, on stained glass 
and elsewhere, is probably based on the Golden Legend. In glass it occurs in the choir windows of 
Chartres, Bourges, ami Tours; in sculpture, ft is best seen on the tympanum of the north poilal at 
Semur (E. Male, VArt rflt^ieiix dtt ^iVr/r m Frame, pp, 354 5, and at Poitiers (Male, VArt rei. dtt 
.\’tr sifckj p. 301 >. 

^ 'I*he Creek version was first completely published by M, Bonnet Codias 

^ IT Aeta Thomar^ Leipzig, 1903), and has been translated by E. Hennceke, iyetitesfajmufiidit: 

Apol'fj'/ffiett, T904* pp. 480 fl. The Syrian version is perhaps earlier and was certainly not written after 
the fourth century (VV* Wright, Apaeiy/f/ta/ Ae/s, 1S71; F, C. Burkitt, Joitrn. T/teAo^tea/ Studies, p. aSu). 
Some have held that the * Acts" of tliis apostle were first composed towards the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury in Edessa, in which city the Iwly of St. Thomas is said to have been finally buried ; in any case the 
A eta are strongly influenced by Syrian Gnostic ideas. Before the collection and publication of these 
Acts, which recount the apostle's journey to India and martyrdom there, earlier unwritten tradition, 
current in the lime of Origen, made Thomas preach in Parthia, and die a natural death in Edessa, 
'I'lie L^£^er fie MiraeuHs Beali T/waiue A/nJshti, mentioned above as the oldest Latin source, is published 
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After this brief mention of the sources, we may turn at once to the inscriptions 
and the series of episodes engraved in the interior of the bowL 

Round the upper part, under the rim, are three hexameters, forming 
a continuous line, but here printed one under the other in order that they may 
be recognized as verses : 

[ad COKVERTE]nDOS THOMAS TRANSMITTITVR INDOS 

eViVS VtHTVTCS CVPIVNT SI SCIRE FIDELES 

HAEC P£RSCRVTEn[tVR QVJaE CORAM SCVLPTA VIDe[nTVR] 

Round the central medallion are two more liexameters: 

FFIOVS INMODICA FERVENS MICDONIVS IRA 
PCIPIT ABSCIDI THOMAE CAPVT ENSE MINACt.* 

These %'erses recur on the bowl with a corresponding series of subjects at 
Bethlehem. The name Migdontus is a mistake for Misdaeus (Mazdai) of the 
legend, and seems due to a confusion on the part of the person who provided 
the craftsman with his copy. He transfei-s to the king in a masculine form the 
name of a lady, Mygdonia, who plays a part in the story (see below, p. 339). 
The following ts a detailed description of the scenes in their order. 

The first shows our Lord carty'ing a long cross, taking St. Thomas by the 
hand in order to deliver him to Abban, an envoy sent by Gondofar (Gondo- 
pharnes), who required a skilled constructor to build him a palace. The buildings 

by Bonnet in the same volume aij ike Creek Arta, as also is the later Passib Sarirfi T/iomae Ap>sfo/i, 
described by Bonnet, as opusat/mtt ixv aeforunt qttfiitiSffafualiisqm’ fitjrmftiinailis tf 

cQmmmiQtiurnuHs sails inipis. Tiie version in the Golden Legend derives many episodes from the 
Passio. Internal evidence assigns the Acta of St. Thomas to the School of Barde&anes* In spile of 
extensive Catholic revision, they form one of the most interesting monuments of Syriac Gnosticism- 
The Barthian and Indian missions of St. Thomas rest upon less sure foundations than bis connexion 
^sNth Edessa (cf. F, C. Burkiu, as above, i, tiSo, ii, 94, and Ins article in the Entyfhptedm Britnnnkii\^ 
But the visit of the apostle to Parthia and India is possible. Gondophames, the first of llie *■ Indian 
kings' to whom he is said to have come, is an historical ruler who represented the Parthian power in 
Scistan and Kandahar, the Kabul Valley and North Western India: his reign began in a,d, 19, and 
had not endetl in A.n. 45, The identity of * Misdaeus" (Ma^idai f, the second king visited, under whom 
Sc Thomas suffered martyrdom, is less certain ; he may possibly have been Alxlagases, viceroy of 
Gondophames in Scistan. See E.J, Rapsan, TAe CamAriti^r 0/ voL 1, 1922, pp. 576-80. 

^ The legends on the bowl in the Louvre, and on the Bethlehem example with the same subjects 
are as follows. Round the upper part; 

aposioiith /w ptlvh fampia h-iump^iis 
Adkstans Thomam Jidri r^rojtmn 

Collttm pro Domino Jl^cUtdem smtgttinc fuso. 

Round the central metlallion, which represents the saint*s entombment: 

Cum Jieftt pkins doctors ctir€r{r) dohntis 
Corpus apostofiatm dttcitur ad iumuhtm* 

In the above the abbreviations Imve been supplied and irregularities corrected. 
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arc supposed to represent Caesarea, accordto the legend the scene of the 
action. Abba 11, described in tlie early Greek \’crsioa as a merchant acting as 
the messenger of his royal master, is here, in accordance with medieval notions 
of an envoy, gi\-en spuni and a sword. Next in order we seethe wedding feast 
of the kings daughter at Andrapolls, a city at which St. 'I homas and Abban 
arrive upon their journey; this scene closely follows the fourth-century*' story, 
the only variation being that the girl standing on the left is playing a stringed 
instniiiient instead of a flute. The king is seated at table with St. Thomas on 
his fight, his daughter and the bridegroom on his left. On the extreme right, 
just beyond the column, is the head of a dog, holding in the jaws a human hand. 
The legend tells that St. Thomas and Abban, upon entering tlic city, were at 
once invited to the feast. At table the saint sits with downcast eyes, refusing 
to eat or drink. The musician, a Jewish girl, recognizes him as her compatriot 
and sings in Hebrew, but the king's butler is so incensed by this abstinence 
that he strikes the offending giie.st in the face, St. Thomas is indignant, and 
says to him : ' JMy God may forgh^e thee this deed in the next world, but in this 
w^orld he \vill show a sign, and forthw ith 1 shall see the hand that smote me 
carried in the mouth of a dog/ ’ Shortly aften\Tirc!s the butler, going out to 
draw water, Is fallen upon by a lion, and a black dog brings his right hand to the 
royal table. This \^ as a popular scene in the later Middle Ages. In represen¬ 
tations of the Gothic period we see the Jewish flute-player standing on her head 
in front of the table to divert the guests, as dancers are often represented, the 
dog appearing a little beyond hen I'he episode is derived from the early 
legend, and aroused the ire of St. Augustine/ \vho criticized the stories of 
St. Thomas for their unchristian and non-moral episodes. 

The story goes on to say that the Jcivish girl having explained how tfic 
saint had foretold this disaster in the Hebrew language, the king regards his 
guest with ATneration, and asks his blessing on the bride and bridegroom. It 
is accorded, and the bridegroom, conducting the saint to the door, finds a paini- 
branch with dates upon it in his hand; ^ in the night Christ appears in a vision 
to the newly married, and enjoins on them continence, and the abandonment of 
worldly things. According to the later versions of the story the bridegroom, 
under the name of Dionysius, became a bishop, the bride, as Pelagia, a nun 
and martyr On tlie bowl we see the saint before a churdi blessingthe newl}"- 

' Greek jida, § 6 (Bonnet, p. 7). The incident is repeated in the De Afiracuits, the Pfjssi&t and 
the Golden Legend. 

* Can fra FnHsfmitt xxii, ch. 79 (in Migne, Pa/r, Lai, xlii, col. 45a). St. Augustine traced the 
unchristian tendencies to Manichean influence. 

^ The dates are not meniioncd either in the Greek Ada or in the Dr Mtrart{lt\ but occur in the 
Passfo and the Golden Legend 
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mairied couple; the bridegroom holds in his hand a forked branch with a fmit 
on each Jimb, the design suggesting that the artist was unfamiliar with the date* 
palm. 

The interpretation of the next scene is not certain, but it may well repre¬ 
sent St. Thomas as architect, explaining to King Gondopharnes lus plan for the 
projected palace. The king holds a bowl, perhaps containing gems or gold, as 
payment ; the apostle hits in his hand some instrument which may relate to his 
assumed profession. The figure with raised hands behind may be Abban, 
tlioLigh he has neither spurs nor sword. The legend relates that the king 
agreed with St. Thomus for the erection of a palace, and went away for a long 
time, leaving him a large sum of money. The saint carried out no building 
works, but distributed the money amongst the poor.^ 

The next scene illustrates an episode also occurring during St Thomas's 
stay in the kingdom of Gondopharnes. It seems to represent one of the later 
interpolations in the atovy and not to lx: dcri\'ed from the Greek .-/c/fT or from 
the /h The apostle asks that there may be an a.s5embly of the wliole 

people. A great multitude of the sick and infirm come together, for whom 
St Thomas makes intercession. The Passio continues thus: ' And wlieii those 
who had already received his teaching said “Amenthere descended on tliem 
a blinding light so that they seemed to have been struck by lightning. And 
all, with the apo.stle, lay prostrate for the space of about halfan-liQiir. 'Fhcn 
the apostle rising up, cried aloud, saying: “Arise, for my Lord Jesus Christ is 
come as the lightning, and Me shall make you whole." Then they all arose 
healed, and glorified God and Thomas his apostle:"" On the bowl we see the 
blinding liglit as a segment of the sky with stars and issuing rays. The people 
arc represented by two kneeling persons, apparently royal.^ 

'File last of the scenes l ound the sides of the bowl shows the apostle stand¬ 
ing by a large font in which are three female figures: on the opposite side is 
a maid holding a cloth or towel. 

I'his scene probably represents the baptism of the family oi* court of 
Misdaeus, described as king of * India Superior', beyond the country of 
Gondopharnes. St, Thomas is stated to have baptized several persons of note: 
Mygdonia, wife ofCharisius, a relative of the king; Tertia, the cpicen, and others; 

t Creek 17 (cd Bonnet, p. 14 C); Mimaifts t Bonnet, p. loa) : Fiissm kd. Bonnet, p. 140): 
Golden Legend. Ilow the Saint escapes the difficulty when the king returns and finds nothing done 
may be read in all the sources. 

“ Pttssio (ed. Bonnet, pp. 143 5). The episode is repeated m the Golden Legend. 

^ In the corresponding scene on the Bcthleheiii bowl they both wear obvious crosvns; the 
descending light is replaced by a large bird Hying down. On the second Belhleheni bowl, however, 
jusi such a sUtrry segment as that of the present scene, but with an .ingel emerging from it, marks 
tile subject of the saint*s decapitation. 
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but it is not clear that they were all baptized together: this is probably a con¬ 
venient abridgement on the part of the artist. The large font for immersion 
should be noted.’ 

In the centre of the bowl we see Thomas led bound before King Misdaeus, 
whose wrath he has incurred by persuading the queen Mygdonia and others to 
renounce all conjugal relations.* 

It has been already mentioned that as regards the treatment of their subjects 
the four St. Thomas bowls form two pairs, the examples in the British Museum 
and the Louvre each agreeing in the main with one of the two at Bethlehem, 
and differing from each other. But neither in the scenes nor in the inscriptions 
is the agreement perfect; there is no exact reproduction. Thus in the bowl at 
Bethlehem corresponding to ours, the forms of individual letters may differ from 
the corresponding letters on the British Museum example, while the additional 
words: fides karitas are prefixed to the first of the Latin verses.’ Similarly 
in the case of the episodes from the legend; though some of the scenes agree, 
details in more than one case arc different: the saint holds a book while blessing 
Dionysius and Pelagia; instead of the cornscatio in the sky, in the scene repre¬ 
senting the healing of the multitude, a large bird, as already noted, flies down 
holding some object in its beak; in the baptismal scene, there are four figures 
in the font in place of three. 

We shall return later to the St. Thomas bowls, when we come to consider 
the whole class of engraved bowls in their relation to each other and to the art 
of their time. 


II. 

The Cadmus bow/.* 

This bowl (fig. 3) was brought up from the bed of the Severn on 11th June 
1824 during the construction of a pier of the Maw Bridge between Tewkesbury 
and Gloucester. About a month later (July 9th) a second bowl of the same size 

* Baptism by immersion in large tub—or vase-like fonts—is represented in the art of the twelfth 
centuiy. Sec below, p. 154. 

* For the final events at the court of Misdaeus, see the Greek .-h/a (Bonnet, pp. 550".), the De 
Miraculis pp. 104 ff.), the Passio {ibid., pp. 147 ff.), and the Golden Legend. On the Louvre basin, 
and its parallel at Bethlehem, the decapitation of the saint with a sword is shown. 

* I'he introduction of these words should be noted in connexion with the group of engraved 
bowls with the V’irtues and Vices, where the figure of Charity is especially prominent (cf. p. 150 below). 

* The name is given for brevity in reference; it is derived from the figure in the centre of the 
bowl. The diameter of the bowl is loj in., its depth ij in. It was first acquired by the keeper of 
the Ferr^' Mouse, Haw Passage. It next belonged to Mr. James Ballinger, landlord of the Haw 
Bridge Inn, after whose death it was sold, its last possessor being Sir James Agg Gardner. The 
Scylla bowl was brought by M r. Jer. Hawkins, from tlie finder, Ben Jones. At the sale of Mr. Hawkins’s 
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and ornamented with similar mythological scenes in a coiresponding disposition 
was discovered close to the same spot; this will be alluded to as the Scylla 
bowl, because it has for central subject Scylla cutting ofl'the hair of Minos. 

Mr. CounscFs description of the Cadmus bowl in the Gloucester yountal is 
not without interest. We should infer that he was primarily an epigraphist, for 
he practically confines himself to the lettering. A friend, the Rev. T. D. P’os- 
brooke, gave him a useful hint which might have led him to the truth, but 
unfortunately an epigraphic fancy inclined him towards the Tudor period. Me 
did, however, note the fact that the Maw belonged to the Priory of Deerhurst, 
which down to 1250 was subject to the Abbey of St. Denis, but afterwards to 
1 ewkesbury Abbey. This is a circumstance whicli may well have affected the 
history of the bowls; they may have belonged to the priory. To Mr. Wilks the 
Tudor attribution appears ‘ ver)^ satisfactory I'wo letters, dating apparently 
from 1866, and preserv ed in the British Museum, show that about that time 
a Mr. Patterson was interested in the Scylla bowl. One is written to him by a 
Mr. J. Scott Porter, who after making a really useful suggestion with regard 
to the hc-xameter surrounding the central subject of .Scylla, strays from the truth 
in the opposite direction to that taken by Mr. Counsel. Whereas that gentle¬ 
man makes the date more than 300 years too late, and calls the Cadmus bowl 
a wa.ssail bowl, Mr. Porter puts its companion a round 1,000 years too early, 
and brings it into connexion with pagan ritual. For him it is a sacred dish 
employed in the festivals of Ceres. He places it not later than a.d. 200, but 
thinks it might well be much older, and might even have come to Britain as an 
antiejue from Gaul or Italy. He, like Mr. Counsel, had a clue to the truth and 
missed it. He notices the very medieval type of the crowns represented. 

‘ I cannot conceal my surprisehe says, * that the form of the royal crown 

cfTecls after iiis death, it was purchased by a Ciieitenham bookseller named Williams, from wliom 
it was acquired by Mr. Lawrence. Both bowls liave been e.\hibited at meetings of the Society, and 
briefly described in Proceedings, the Scylla bowl by Mr. W. I.. Lawrence, F.S.A., in i860, when the 
Director, Mr. {afterwards Sirj A. W. Franks gave the description {and Scries, i, p. 235); the Cadmus 
bowl, again by Mr. Lawrence, in 1873, when it was already in possession of Mr. (aftenvards Sir James) 
Agg Gardner [ibid,, v, p. 444), a short account being given by Mr. Knight Watson. Brief and 
unscientific descriptions had appeared in 1824 and 1825 in the GenUcniatCs Magazine, .xciv, ii, p. 164 ; 
.xcv, i, pp. 417 and 605. No illustration was published in Proceedings of either bowl; hitherto 
the only published representations have been a small and poor woodcut of the Scylla bowl in the 
Monthly Magazine, 1825, p. 218, and a larger lithograph of the same object, issued in the year of 
the discoveiy by Clark & Co., of Birchin Lane, Comhill, and engraved by F. Whishaw. Engravings 
of both bowls were made by W. Macart}', apparently at South Kensington, in the second half of the nine- 
leenth century, but they do not seem to have been published : the copper plates are in the possession 
of the Society of Antiquaries. The Cadmus bowl is described at length in a curious MS. note-book 
of a Mr. Wilks, written in 1827. The description is partly based on an article by Mr. G. W. Counsel 
in the Gloucester Journal of 19th July 18^, but includes diverse interpretations by various learned 
antiquaries of the day. The note-book is in the British Museum. 
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resembles so closel}' the mediaeval; but perhaps other antiquaries may be able 
to remove this difficulty. Such errors in interpretation, however, are venial 
enough at a time when the comparative study of medieval art had hardly begun. 
Caspar Orclli himself, as Mr. branks reminds us, included the inscriptions of 
the Scylla bowl in his Inscriptionutn Lathmnun Sekdarum Cofkdio: No doubt 
he had not personally seen the bowl, and .some friend in Hngland sent him 
a copy of the verses; still, he was a Latinist, and it is strange that he should 
apparently have accepted as Roman a set of debased hexameters of which 
the medieval construction seems obvious. But it was perhaps not so unnatural 
even for the learned of those days to go astray on the clifficult ground of early 
medieval use of classical sources. In the twenties of last century scholarship 
had not begun to take such mattci*s very seriously. With all the arlvantages 
gained for us by the medieval research carried on during the last hundred 
years, it still remains difficult to date these lx)wls with precision. The presumed 
mistakes of our predecessors are therefore set down here, not in a critical spirit, 
but to illustrate the level at which medieval studies remained until exact methods 
were applied in this field of inquir>\ 

1 he subjects of the Cadmus bowl arc disposed in six medallions repre¬ 
senting the Birth and Labours of Hercules, engraved on the inner sides, and 
surrounding the central medallion in which Cadmus is seen writing at a desk 
much as an Evangelist might appear in an early medieval MS. AH the medal¬ 
lions arc, as it were, framed by circular inscriptions in capitals, each forming 
a rude hexameter. Round Cadmus himself we read : 

+ CADAMVS CRECORVM SRUTATVR CRAMATA PRIMVM. 

In the first of the medallions of the Hercules series we see Alcmena recumbent 
upon a bed, beside which are two female figures, one holding the swathed infant: 

+ MAXIMVS ALCHMENA LICET INOIGNANTE NOVERCA. 

Next to this is the strangling of the serpents sent by Juno. The infant Hercules 
lies in a cot grappling with the snakes, while two female figures stand near: 

-J-EDITVS ALCIOES INMISSOS STRACVLAT ANCVES. 

Next comes the slaying of the dragon which guarded the apples of the 
I lesperides; the hero wields his club and wears his lion skin : 

ALCIDE VICILEM SOPIVIT CLAVA DRACONEM.* 

* Zorich, 1828, ii, no. 4311. The inscription is described as that of a bronze vessel: vasis aerei 
figttrati repertt m atvto fluminis Sahnnae in Britannia, Cf. also Bulletin des Sciences Inslonques Nov 

1827, p. 370. 

* For other examples of this subject cf. pp. 152 -3. An early medieval bronze bowl in the British 
Museum, presented by Mr. Soden Smith in 1884, ^ ver)' rudely engraved with a similar scene. 
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After this we find two Labours mentioned in a verse surrounding the represen¬ 
tation of only one. Ger>’on, the three-headed monster, is seen in the guise of 
a king with one head only.* The last three words of the verse allude to the 
legend that lolaus helped Hercules to burn away eight of the hydra’s heads: 

CEREONIS POMPA RAPIT ET CONBVSSERAT IDRAM. 

Wc next sec the defeat of Cacus in the form of a mild-looking bearded man 
with a bald forehead As in the last case, a second unrepresented Labour, the 
overthrow of Cerberus, is worked into the single verse; 

CACVS CESSIT El SVCCVMBIT lANITOR ORCI. 

Lastly, we have the death of the hero, enveloped in the flames of the garment 
sent him by Deianira: 

INCENOEBAT EVM MERETRIX OEIOANIRA VIVVM. 

'I'he spaces between the medallions are filled by seraphim, types which are 
frequent enough in Romanesque art, and might have ser\ ed to prevent the 
Roman attribution suggested by some at and after the time of discovery. 

'Fhe Scylla bowl has exactly the same disposition of six medallions, each 
enclosed in a border formed by a hexameter descriptive of the scene. Here, in 
the central medallion, is Scylla, daughter of Nisus of Megara, who fell in love 
with Minos, l>csicger of her father’s city. She cuts off the purple lock on the 
crown of Nisus’s head on which his life depends, seeking thereby to purchase 
the favour of Minos. Nisus is seen on a bed, behind which stands Scylla hold¬ 
ing in one hand shears, in the other the lock of hair: 

SCILLA METENS CRINEM MERCATUR CRIMINE (MINO). 

Round the sides of the bowl two medallions represent the stor>^ of Ganymede: 
his seizure by the eagle, and his ser\’icc in Olympus as cupbearer of the gods: 

1 . ARMICER ECCE lOVIS CANIMEOE SVSTVLIT ALIS 

2 . PORRICAT VT CIATOS DIS CONVIVATIBVS APTO(S). 

The two next medallions treat the story of Eur^xlice in a similar way: Proser¬ 
pine orders the release of Eur)*dicc; Death snatches back Eur}’dice as she 
follows Orpheus to the upper world : 

1. LEGIBVS INFERNI MOTIS PROSERPINA REDDI 

2 . EVRIDICEN IVSSIT SED EAM MORS ATRA REDVXIT. 

The last two scenes present the story of Triptolemus, son of Ceres. I'he goddess 
gives instructions to her son; from his scat astride of the dragon he scatters 
seed around him: 

1. MATER LARCA CERES MlSERATA FAME PEREVNTES 

2 . TRIPTOLOMI MANIBUS COMMISIT SEMINIS VSVS. 

‘ Gcrj'on was regarded as a king (see below, p. 148, n.3K 
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Between the meclnllions, seraphim nre seen as in the previous example. 
The iwo bowls are so nearly related in the arrangement of their subjects, in the 
character of the mscribed verses, and in their general style that they must have 
a common source. They may even ha\'e been used together, as were the 
gemeliions of Limoges, 

These bowls from the Severn are not the only examples deriving their 
subjects from the pagan classics, A near parnllei is afforded by the bowl with 
scenes from the life of ^VchlUes in the Cabinet dcs Aledailles atthc Bibliotht^que 
Nationale* Paris,' Here the subjects, with the exception of that in the centre, 
are not in medallions, but in compartments divided by columns above which 
the inscriptions are placed ; but the style is closely similar, both gcnerallJ^ and 
in certain details,- and the descriptive legends are also in medieval hexameters. 
The subjects are based, directly or indirectly, upon the Achiileis of Statius, 
actual phrases from the poem being incorporated. It can hardly be <loubted 
that the Achilles bowl was made in the same region and under the same influences 
as those founrl in the Severn. Another example with classical subjects, in the 
Historical Museum at Frankfort-omthe-Main, is engrav^cd with scenes from the 
life of Myrrha, the mother of Adonis, again surrounded by legends forming 
enclosing circles, as on the Severn examples;" several bowls with biblical scenes 
are treated in the same way, and only to be distinguished by the character of 
their subjects. To these reference will be made below (p, 149), 

No suiprise need be expressed at the appearance of pagan classical stories 
in medieval objects of art dating from the Romanesque period, for the classical 
studies pursued from the days of Cassiodorus through Carolingian times, ne\’'cr 
wholly intermitted, were revived in the eleventh century, ami flourished through- 


^ M, Prou, CMtizdk 1886, pp. 3Sfr, and pi, v ; E. Molinicr, Uislmty fxrts applU]\k-$ 

ii Cindmiriti IV, LOrJh>r<ri€, pp. T72. The scenes with their inscriptions are as follows: Chiron 
teaching the young Achilles: litvoum imuks miifmtt Chiron tl Arhiihs, Thetis, dreading the 
conscription of Achilles for llie Trojan war, carries him off in a car drawn by grjfphons to King 
Lycomedes: Acre :iQpormd€m ThtU& (kporiat Arhilkm. Thetis introduces Achilles, dressed as a girl, 
to Lycomedes and his daughters: Ham kid tonundQ germanam rator AchilHs, Ulysses sent to 
detect Achilles, discovers him by a trick : Artihus Viixh dnyn pvodihis essei AAdiks, Lycomedes 
begs Achilles to remain, but he follows the signal for departure: Disrindii tptia tok in p^dore 
Troia fsL Before leaving he confesses his love for Deitlamia, and asks her hand: Ts rogo py-o venia 
rum SHppike Dddaniia. Lastly, in the centre of ihe bowl, the sailing of Achilles for Troy ; Abtipilur 
km& in otho stidenk [uotho striiknte) prophnjuh. 

* The curiously ugly profiles of several women; the convention used to represent the eyes; 
the treatment of hands; the type of the dragons drawing the car of Achilles; the 'mushroom ' tree 
near Chiron, etc. 

^ A. Wormslall, in T^dtsdniji far dtridiifhf x, p, 249, 250. A. Kisa, ddd.t xviii, 1905, 

p. 368. Not having seen the bowl for a long time, 1 cannot say whether it is characterised by the 
same style. 
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out the twelfth.’ Thou^^h 0\'id was not always regarded with fax^our b}- the 
Chiireii, his poems were cxccedingl)^ popiilai\ especially tlic J/iinf/ior^Z/ascsj 
But Virgil aud Statius were also favourites, and both Iiad tlieir sc/w/m, xvith 
which the monastic scholar xvas familiar. Collections of mythological tales, 
made by professed mythographci's such as Fulgentius, were the inspiration of 
medieval xxritcrs like John of Salisbury (c. IT10-S9), who illustrated philoso¬ 
phical themes by classical tales interpreted in an ailegorical sensed The rise 
of religious philoE^phy, indeed, instead of destroying ni}thology, g'ax^e it new 
life. The moralLing of myths had begun at an earlier date. Fulgentius, whose 
exact date is uncertain, but who was still in a more or less direct connexion 
with antiquity, himself gave a moral explanation to the talcs, and in this he was 
follo\\'ed by three mythographers wliose MSS. are at the V^itican. the two 
earlier being of Carolingian date, the third, and most informative, writing 
towards the twelfth century." We may particularly note, witli reference to the 
Cadmus bowl, that this author moralizes the Lite and Labours of Hercules, and 
that he and his predecessors make allusion to artistic representation of classical 


^ Priscian, Boethius, and the early scholid to Virgil and Statius maintained the tradition, and 
in the later mitidle ages our own Chaucer drew upon such sources. For the sun'ival of classical 
studies in the middle ages see I, K. Sandy s, .4 /Jtsloty of C-h\^U(\l Sthfihjrshif^^ Cambridge, 1903, 
ch. xxsii: 'The sumval of the Latin classics*; O. Gruppe, Ge^hkhtt der MyUwhgk^ 

Supplement to Roschers Lrycjkoni G. 11 , Bode, Settpiorc^ vermn Mythkdmm Romm 

ni 4 per reperim^ 1S34/ Manitius, Gesefikhk d 4 :r dirkilkh-iaffimschtti Poesk hh zitr Mifk. r/cs 8 , Joltr- 
imuderis, 189L, and Gesd^ drt* fakitiisdim Ufkra/itr des Mifkkilkri in Ivan MoUer's /fattdbur/i dcr 
k/assisdfgtt 1911; p. Pi|^r, Mydt&iogir der dirMidieif Ktois^, 1847; Ampt-re, 

//isL Un, dc ia Frmicc avmd U vir strdr, iii, ch. .Kxli, p. 457. R. l>emedde. Uebrrdk den 
Dkhlem ykannkn ephdkm Sloge uus tkm Aikrhtm, 1687, is chiefly concerneil with the Gothic 
period. 

^ He seems to have been at one time banished from the schools, except in the form of a book of 
excerpts. The middle ages probably had Commentaries on the Meinmorphosss (Gruppe, as above, 
p. 2), Herbert de Losinga, bishop of Nonv'Ich (d, 1119), bad a dreant warning him to renounce the 
reading and imitation of Ovid (Sandys, p, 595). But in the twelfth century the Mefamorphoses 
became a school book, and an acquaintance with Ovid a necessity for the cultured. His w^orks, 
indeed, were treated almost as a kind of pagan bibic (Gruppe, p. i6|. 

® To John of Salisbury' the Aetteid w^ an illustration of practical philosophy. In the same way 
Bernard Sylvester of Tours (r. 1150I saw in the Aemdd^n allegory-of human life, Aeneas representing 
the human soul, Bernard was able to read the whole Platonic philosophy into the classical myths 
(Gruppe, p. 15). The A ti; A mm is of Ovid w-as moralized for the reading of nuns 1 Sandys, as above 
p. 615). Sandys also draws attention 10 the fact that Dante in his Convito, regards Ovid as susceptible 
of allegorical interpretation fii, r ; iv, 25, 27, aSy ^ 

" Bode, as above. The ninth century- was a great period for mythography. Theodulf the Viai^^oih 
(d, 821), Dunchad and Johannes Scotus, two Irishmen, and Remigius of Auxerre, their pupil are all 
of this age, and all see a secret meaning in the old m>-thologicai stories. The Third VaticL 'MytliO' 
grapher, sometimes called Albericus, also wrote a ivork styled Pmhtnus, or Libelim dr imdefm'kts 
deonmi, * 
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myths.' It is of interest to obsen'e that England seems to have taken a rather 
prominent part in the study of mythology and in its allegorization. The 'I'hird 
Mx’thographcr. whether rigluly named Albericiis or not, was lield by Gruppeto 
have been in all probability English; - and when mythological studies were 
applied to philosophy, we find English names prominently associated with them. 
Baldwin (born in Exeter, bishop of Worcester 1 iSo, d, iiip) wrote a De Mylha- 
hgitj, and John of Salisbiity\ who died at Chartres in i iSo, has been already noted 
as learned in this kind. One of the oldest moralized editions of Ovid, the htte- 
gnmenta super Ot idi! Mefautorplmses, appeared under the name of Johannes 
Anglicus. But the monasteries in the valleys of the Rhine and Meuse, the 
region siii-rounding the old Carolingian capita! of A!x-Ia-Chapelle, were 
especially famous for their scholarship and their study of the Latin authors. 
Here the classical tradition was most hrinly established;’ here, too, were many 
centres iamous for the practice of the arts (sec below, p. 156). 

From the abo\’e it will be sufficiently clear that the use of themes from 
classical mythology such as we see upon the Cadmus and Scylla bowls, was 
t|uito common in the centuries preceding the rise of Gothic art. The juxta¬ 
position of subjects having no very obvious connexion with each other may, in 
some cases, perhaps be explained by their derivation from my thograpliic manutds 
where episodes were assembled without much regard for logic or system,* But 
generally there vi'as more metliod tlian tit first meets the eye^ and the treatment 

‘ 'I’liey Stem to refer especially lu MS. jUuminaCJon (we may recall the mythological detail in the 
UaHus Dt'lkimum of if erratic of f.andspcrij), hut the existence of such objects as Uiese EjowIs 
shows that tile stories were illustrated in other media. Ct also V\ Piper, (h r chnsilUlwtt 

Ktmst, 1847, pp. 36, 33,342, The frequency uf pagan motives on mosaic pavements of the Romanesque 
period in ttaly has long been remarked (E. M Unlit, konographiiiites d ardUoiogufites sar If^s 

rineticmtcs dv titalie, 1874-84, nos. lU and IVj; it Is in curious contrast with the usage 
in the case of surv^i’^'inig rULiral mosaic, which is nearly always religious. At Pa\'ia, we have Theseus 
slaying the Minotaur, balanced b\' I^avid sla\'ing Goliath, both scenes accompanied by Leonine 
hexameters. Theseus was a favourite subject, occurring in other churches, and was clearly employed 
in H moralking sense. In the cathedral of Posaro we see the raj>e of Helen. Several of the Italian 
mosaics are iJIustraled by E. Aus'm Weeith, Di‘f MosniklHMfin hi S. 6Vriv;i lu Cdh^, Eionrij, 1873. and 
by Venlun, Sh>rui ddf mk ikdiinut, lii p]L42olV., figs. 396 If,, but the German instances given by 
Aus'ni Weerth show that such subjects were popular rroiih of the .AIps^ The held of Romanesque 
sculpture yields examples enough of classical figures! to quote but one instance. Hercules with the 
Memean lion is seen in relief on tlie cathednil of Rorgo San Donnino ; minor sciiljiture on ivory 
should also repay examination from this point of view. Among examjjles in textile fabi icSt we may 
notice Hercules killing the dragon on the gold-embroidered mantle of the Emperor E-fenrv 11 in 
Ham berg Cathedral, with its legend i Ihiruks sf^paikm (tunn mala sfrintiikm. On this 

jnanlle, dating from the early eleventh century^ are also the signs of the Zodiac and several constella¬ 
tions. S4>iiie of which, e, g. AndiTomeda, are rendered by classical types I Rock, Kkhimiktt tks 
Raths, pL xU|. 

* As iilx>ve, p. 14. Sandies* 3.s above^ p. 613. 

^ For instance tJie popular Fabfdav of I Jyginus, to whom allusion has already been made. 

u 2 
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is really of the moralizing order. Thus a moral link may be found between 
the Labours of Hercules and the beneficent work of Cadmus; evxn the associa¬ 
tion of the deed of Scylla with the beneficent activities of Triptolemus may be 
justified by some subtle line of interpretation. The significance of Hercules is 
clear: he is the personification of virtus in the wide classical sense, of vigour 
and of all helpfulness;' the monsters and other opponents overthrown by him 
are forces of evil. The Third Alythographer even specifies the vices for which 
they stand. Thus Cacus (#co#cof, maligftus) is the evil nature; Cerberus, earthli- 
ness and devouring greed. It is easy to perceive the symbolic meaning of Ceres 
and Triptolemus or of Orpheus; nor is the description of the apples of the 
Hesperides as the fruits of philosophy too far-fetched." Sources for all the sub¬ 
jects on the bowls, in addition to the Labours," are to be found in the books 
mentioned above. Cadmus appears in 11 yginus among the Rcrutn i/nH!/iiorcs 
//'/////,' and the other subjects on the Scylla bowl are all found in the mytho- 
graphers.' 

Concluding this part of our subject, we may fairly say that the mythological 
scenes on the two Severn bowls are wholly in keeping with the period to which 
we believe these bowls to belong; they are no less congruous with Romanesc[ue 
art than the * Triumphs' of Petrarch, for example, with Italian art of the fifteenth 
ccntui*}'. 

Relatively rare though the bowls with mythological subjects may be, they 
are not an isolated class ; they are connected by many links with another small 
group in which scenes from the Bible are treated in exactly the siime fashion, 
and disposed round the sides in a similar way. A bowl with the story of 

' In mind as well as Ijody: consiai mim Ilenulem /uissc RiilosoRium (Sen'ius). Allas is said lo 
have taught the hero astronomy; hence his labours correspond to the twelve zodiacal signs. The 
Labours are related in the twelfth book of the Melamorpitosts, and, of course, by all the mytho- 
graphers. 

* Fulgentius refined on this simple idea by declaring that the three Hesperides, tlesf^cris^ Medtts^t^ 
3nd Phacihusa, sigriified respectively {ntcllcctus, ntcniorut, andy?rr//;r^///. 

* We delect, in conne.\ion with the immissos siraiiffulni angucs of the scene in which the infant 
1 lercules strangles the serpents, the phraseology already borrowed of the First V'atican Mythographer ; 
aiiiitu’s immissos ri nowrca/ilms oi/iis (nos. 50, 148). I’he story of Deianira and the sfiirt of Nessus is 
given by the same \\Titer, no. 58. With reference to the ap|>earance of Geryon as a king whose 
crown is taken from liim, we may recall the fact that the Second Vatican MyUiographer describes 
Cerj’on as King of the Balearic Isles (no. 152). 

* Fabu/a, cclxxvii, where it is said of the introduction of letters : A/enurins in Ae^ypinm primus 
t/tiu/isse (iicifur, Cadmus in Graf dam. Cf. A. von Staveren, Auctores mythographi Laiiui, 1742, p.398. 
Cadmus is mentioned in the Mdamorphoscs for other reasons than his introduction of letters into 
Greece. 

Scylla and Nisus, Faiiam 1,00.3; Ganymede,//W., no. 184. and l a/. Ill; the eagle is described 
as armiger /ovis, as on the bowl; Furydicc, Vat. I, no. 76, II, no. 44, 111 ; Iriptolemus, Vat. 11 , 
no. g8, I, no. 8, where winged ' seqjents* are mentioned. 
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Samson, now in the Kunstgewcrbe-Museiini at Cologne, formerly in the 
Schefller collection at V'ienna and the Lanna collection at Prague,' well illus¬ 
trates the relationship, which is natural enough when we remember the ethical 
meaning conveyed by mythological motives. The scenes on the Cologne bowl, 
derived from the Book of Judges, are in medallions, framed, as in the case of 
the bowls from the Severn, in their own descriptive legends, which are in 
medieval hexameters of precisely the same character. By virtue of the analogy 
between the feats of Samson and those of Hercules, this example affords a par¬ 
ticularly good transition between the bowls with classical and those with 
scriptural subjects. Hie two classes run into each other; in each case there is 
a ‘ morality ’ enlorccd by similar action. A second bowl with a Bible story is 
preserved at TrCjves: it has the parable of the Good Samaritan,- the scenes being 
again enclosed in their own Latin legends. Another bowl in the Suermondt 
Museum at Aix-la-Chapelle has the story of St. Ursula, treated in a style 
presenting analogies to that of the Treves example.* From these religious 
types we pass naturally to a group c(|ually didactic in character, the subjects ol 
which arc derived from moral philosophy as presented by Christian writers from 
the time of Prudentius to that ol the Scholastics, who fully recognized the virtue 
of great pagan thinkers like Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, and associated their 
doctrine with that ol Holy Writ. This association is clearly enforced on two 
remarkable bowls, one in the church of St. Victor at Xanten, with Snpicf/fia 
between SS. Peter and Paul, and the Seven Gifts of the Spirit, represented by 
figures of prophets;' and the somewhat similar example from Buer in West¬ 
phalia in the possesion of the .Society of Antiquaries of MUnster in W'esti>halia 
with /Vn 7 oso/>/iia in the centre, between Socrates and Plato, and round the 
interior, six wise men of antiquity, each having near him a small personification 

* Coiledion Lanna {hy Leisching), ii, 1911, no. 1236; Kolnischcr Kunstgewerbe-Verein: XXL 
Jahrcshfriiht dcs Kunsti^awrhe-Museums tier Stadt Koln fur igu, pp. 14 IT.; I’h. von Frimmel, Ueher 
cine Bronzcschussei, dc.: Mittheilunfjen derk.k. Cenf/MCofumission fitr Er/orsehung ... und ErhaUung 
vtm Baudcnhnalen, new series, .\ii, 1886, pp. j i ff.; V. Clemen, Die nmutnisehe Monumenfaimakrei 
in den Ehetnlanden, 1916, p. 152. In ihe case of this bowl, ihe general character rather leads us to 
suspect a similarity in style to the Achilles bowl at Paris and to the Severn e.\amples. The identical 
character of the verses can l)e more easily Judged ; / 'otis natns erit ijui Dens saentvU, Ecee (nirit 
stcrilis sic urgent iussa Tonaniis. liraehia Santsonis domuerunt ora /amis. Ilk alicnigenae Samson 
cofulatur amicae, and four other verses of like construction. 

* Aldenkirchen, Dreiliturgische Sehnsset dcs Mittelaltet's, in Bonner Jahrlmeher, I.\xv, 1883, pj). 54 ff.; 
Zeitsehrift Jur ehrisiliche Kunst, 1905, p. 367. 

^ Bonner Jatirbueher, as abo\’e; Zeitsehn/i, as above, p. 366. 

* J. Aldenkirchen, Bonner Jahrbueher, Lxxv, 1883. p. 54, pi. iv: J. B. B<‘thune, Eevueder. tr/din/ien, 

iv, ser. iv, p. 325. 1886. P. Clemen, Kunstdtnl'inider der i, p. 385; F. X. Kraus, I.>ic 

ehristliehen Insdtrijien der Eheinlande, pt. ii; 1894, no. A. Kisa, Zeitsehrift fiir christlidic Kunst, 

.wiii, 1905, p. 294. 
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of the science which he represents.* The whole treatment finds a close analogy 
in a miniature of the Hortus Dclidarum, where we also see Philosophy with 
Socrates and Plato, here seated at desks, like Cadmus. Below the two greater 
philosophers are four other seated figures styled poctac vcl fungi\ in arcades 
round the central subject are the Seven Liberal Arts.* 

From examples of the above kind the passage is easy to the large series o( 
lx)wls engraved with V’^irtues and Vices which have been studied at length by 
A. Kisa and others.* 'Fhese bowls, with designs var}'ing greatly in the number of 
figures and in the quality of the work, sun'ive to the number of more than a hun¬ 
dred, and have been found not only in different parts of western Europe, but in 
especial numbers in East Prussia; it has been conjectured that their wide 
distribution is due to the activities of the 11 ansa League. Conspicuous among 
the Mrtues, and often represented alone, is a crowned female figure holding up 
a disc in each hand.* I'his is probably Charity {Catiins), and it has been con¬ 
jectured that the discs may represent the consecrated bread, it is interesting 

* A. Wormstall, Zeitschrifi far chrisilUhe Kunst, x, 239 flf. I nscriptions on the bowl are based 
ujx>n Cicero, Boethius, and Priscian. 

* Ed. Straub and Keller, pi. xi Am; abundant inscriptions accompany the figures. The general 
arrangement, as in pis. xxii and xxiii, suggests that of a rose window, but the central subject 
surrounded by a ring of medallions or radiating compartments, has also recalled to one authority the 
disposition seen on the gilded glass disc of Early Christian limes found at Cologne, and now in llie 
British Museum {Guide lo Early Chrislian and hyzautiue Aufiquifics, 2nd ed., fig. 91); he supposes 
that the makers of the bowls may have copied some such an antique original, and thinks that we may 
have here an argument in favour of Cologne as a place of origin. It is true that a resemblance exists; 
but some such disposition is imposed by the verj* form of the object to be decorated, and we need not 
push the argument too far. Some bowls have a sj-mmetrical arrangement of lobes surrounding 
a central medallion, or there may be two successive circles of lobes, lending the design a resemblance 
to an expanded flower; the lobed paten in the Guelf Treasure, associated with the name of St. I^emwardt 
of Hildesheim, may be recalled in this connexion (W. A. Neumann, Dcr Netiquienschah des liausts 
BrauuschweigLttttchurg, 1891, p. 294, no. 65). The old radial disposition, with an arcade surrounding 
a central circle, sur\'ived the middle ages, and is found even on carpets (A. Prokop, Der Teppichiichaiz 
im Besilze des Ma/iriselitu Ceivt^rbc'Muscuuts in Brunn in MilthcHuu^cn dcr k\ k. Ceulra/'Cotutuission, 
etc., new series, xiii, Vienna, 1887, p. vi, and fig.). 

“ Die jiirm ierfen Metallsehusseln des XII. jahrhunderfs in Zeitschrift fur chrhUieUc KuusI, XE//I, 
*905* PP- 227, 294, 365; E. Schwedeler-Meyer, Die Darstelluu^eu von Tujqcudru uud Lastern an riuem 
s^ravierteu Brouzeberken des X/I. Jalir/iuuderls, in Mitlheiluu^en dcr Gcsellscltafl fur Erhultuufi dcr 
frfsehulillichen Deukuuller in Elsass, Strassburg, 1897. 

^ As in the elaborate bowl at Ai.x-la-Chapelle |Kisa, p. 227). A good example in the British 
Museum, said to have come from Ghent, has the Vices only, as seated female figures holding up 
discs (?) in both hands; each is in a medallion with surrounding legend giving the name of three vices. 
Another bowl in the same collection has a central seated figure with four others round the sides in 
medallions; there are no inscriptions. This bowl was excavated at a depth of 10 ft. while digging 
the fuiindatiuns of the London and W’eslminstcr Bank in Lothbury, City of London, al>out 1838, 
together with another bronze bowl, also in the Museum, with verj' rough figures of lions (?) under 
arcades round the sides (C. Roach Smith, Archaeulogia, x.vix, 1842, p. 368, pi. xxxLx). 
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to note that on Nicolas of Verdun's enamelled altar-piece at Klosterneuburg 
near V^iciina a personiliention of karjtas holds in one hand such a disc, and in 
the other an object resembling a flaskJ It has been ol>serrcd by Kisa that the 
bronze bowls with the different kinds of subjects {mythology, biblical history 
Virtues, and Vices) have sometimes been found together,^a"^act confirming the 
bdicl that though some groups may be rather earlier than the rest, none is 
very far removed from the others in date. The occurrence of the words fides 
KAR iTAS at the beginning of the legend on one of the St d'homas bowls at 
Bethlehem may point to some contact between the several types. 

The uses to which these engra\'ed bowls were applied WTre pi'obably b<ith 
secular and religious. The Uadtmis and Scylla bowls, and their correlatives 
with classiad subjects, as iMn Franks suggested,' may have l^een equivalents 
of the welbknown enamelled examples from Limoges, carried round between the 
courses at table, that the guests might cleanse their fingers;* as above noted, these 
two may have formed a pair, like the gcmeilions. Even liowls with allegorical 
figures, such as Virtues and Vdees, may have been used for this purpose. ' But 
such bowls as those with the legend of St. Thomas may have had a liturgical 
use; they may have served to contain the water in which the celebrant wr^hed 
his hands at the altar," The term * liturgical bowls' or basins, which has been 
ver^r generally adopted, may perhaps be accepted for a certain number. Some 
examples may have been used at the rite of Ijaptism ; the silver Cappenberg 
bowl (see below, p, 134) is thought to hav^e been made for this purpose. I n East 
Prussia some religious association is suggested by the fact that bowls with the 
Virtues in so many cases hav e been found on burial sites." It is surmised that two 
bronze bowls belonging to a different categoiy from those forming our subject, 
but at a date perhaps still earlier, may have served to contain the consecrated 
oil used at the dedication of churches;' this would in any case be a rare use, but 
the point at any rale deserves a passing mention. 

' K. Drexler, rtrthtnt^r Vienna, 1913^ pL xviii. The S3'mbolLsni may perhaps rebie 

to the food and drink which are among the first gifts of charity, rather than the elements of the 
Kucharist, In a bowl at Berlin, engraved with the Virtues and \^icc3. the centre is occupied by 
Humility, holding up a book In each hand ^W. Voge* vol. W of the K ai set* Fried He h* Museum 
catalogues; /Ji^r tfirufscheii Bilefiverlv, etc., igio, no. 464, and pi. ill}. 

“ p- 370- ^ Pnji-eef/tr{^s, 2nd ser^, i, p. 237. 

* It is interesting to note the occurrence of a spout on the edge of the' Wisdom ' bowl at Xanten 
jKisa, p. 294 ; Aldenkirchen, B&imcr Ja/nbilchcr, Heft 75, E383, p* 54), 

^ Perhaps first in monasteries <Scluvedelei-Meyer, as above, p. 220). 

" it has been already noted that the central figure in many \'irtue and \^ice bowls often holds 
disedike objects in her raised hands, by some conjectured to represent wafers. 

" Kisa, pp. 297 ff. 

* These bowls, one found at HalJe, the other near Fellin in kivonia, have in their centres 
embossed silver medallions representing an emperor, crowned and wearing a mantle fastened on one 
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\"anou$ questions remain to be decided i the date of the SL i homas gioiip, 
and of tlie class represented by the Cadmus anti Scylla bnwL: lire locality, cm 
localities, in which they were probably made, and the method in wluch the 

subjects were executed. ^ w 

If we admit relativelv wide limits, there can be little doubt as to the date 

both of the two bow'Is with mythological scenes and that witli the legend of 
St /1 honias: they all belong to the twclith cen tuiy. But i n deiault of documentary 
evidence the minor works of art in the liomanesque period arc always flilTicuIt 
to date within a few years. Uiiring the greater part of tlie ccntuiy fashions in 
weapons and costume, the changes in which help us so much in the stud} of 
Gothic times, are more permanent, and epigraphy gives little aid ; here too theie 
was little significant and progressive change. M* Proii, in discussing the Achilles 
bowk experienced the difiicultv caused liy this conservatism, but reached the 
general conclusion that the date ot that example Avas not likely to be latei than 
u This is a conclusion w'hich may be accepted rvithoiit mucli reservx. Not 
only does the treatment and feeling of all these bowls accord with that of the 
earlier part of the centiny, but various details point to the same period* W e mav 
note, tor instance, the hybrid tree form, with ‘mushroom' top and plantd ike leaves, 
occurring in the Slaying of the Dragon and of the Death of H ercules* lliis is 
a type found as early as the tenth century, lasting, indeed, to the thirteenth, but 
especially common in the earlier half of the twelfth/ 1 he dragon twined round the 


shouldcj-. On either side of the head are the letters of ihe name OTTO; the surrounding legend 
i incomplete in one example) jsrHlERVSALEM VfSiOPAClS, Four repousse silver bands with Hoi^l 
scrolls radiate in each case from the centre metlallion, the ground between them being engrav ed with 
ornament. Sec M* Sauerlandc Kaicihirr, 1914, and J. Mcnadier. iii, 

J895. for the Halle example, and, for that from Fellin, H* von Bruiningk, firr 

/lir Gfs^ftiWik imd . l/fcrhmtd'untk tffr Higa, 1903, pp. io8^ 159, 

Cf. also A. voTi Sallet, Zetts^hriji Jftr xv, 1887, p. 23. ^^on Bruiningk notes that tlyi 

inscription represents the first words of tlie dedication hymn: Urhs heafa vtstfl. 

or (from the time of Urban \Un> CortesUs urhs Unfsafem Ittufa fiftas visio. He believes lilt' 
bowl to dale from the time of Otto the Great {936 731; and the style of the ornament makes this very 
probable. For information witit regard to these iwo bowls 1 am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Adolf GoldschmidL 

' I’he instances are very numerous* A good example is seen in the engraved portable altar by 
Roger of Helmcrshausen. dated rn8(Falke and Fraitbergcr. Sr/imehm-brtfnt, pi. xi). Wc 

may noie examples in English MSS., especially in Ihu Psalter painted at St. Swithun^s, U’inchesier, 
about the middle of the twelfth century (British Museum, Nero* C. 4, pp. 4* 7,9, 18, 19,^-241, ami 
the great Bible of the same oiigin and approximately the same date now in I be Chapter Library at 
Winchester. Among German examples we may mention the Admonl Bible of about 1130, belonging 
to the Salzburg school (G. Swar^ienski, Sidzhur^ft pi. xxix, fig* 99 * xxxii, fig. no); the 

Pericopes of St. Erentrud in a similar style \iifnt, pL hv, fig. 169, Iv, fig* 173), In Regensburg MSS* 
we see it In a Pericope book of the early iwelfth century at Munich (Swarzenski, 
liHc/imnlereij pL xxiv, fig. 60), 
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tree has early twdlth<cnturvcharacteristics/ and the scene as a whole recalls that 
on the emhroLdcrcd mantle of the eleventh century, mentioned on p. 147, m i, or an 
ivoiy draughtsman in the Victoria and Albert hluseum/ where a man armed 
with shield and sword stands on the left before a 'plant-tree' round which 
a serpent is twined There is little armour of western type on cither the 
St I’homas howls or those from the Severn, but the Achilles bowl at Paris shows 
warriors in pointed steel caps with and without nasals, mail coats, and kite¬ 
shaped shields/ Swords are of the straight cross-hilted type which is too 
common in the middle ages to aid us in our present purpose. Costume shows, 
for men of low’er rank or engaged in active pursuits, short tunics, low boots slit 
at the sides, and sometimes hose. Persons of higher station wear long tunics 
and mantles fastened with brooches on the shoulder; the tunics, w-hethcr Ions' 
or short, often ha\^e borders at the neck and wtisLs, w'hile the long ones have 
bands of ornament crossing them low'er down. The ermvns worn b}'- the royal 
persons are all of early type; some are of the gable or pediment shape which goes 
back long before the twelfth century^;' others show three lobes,a form frequent 
in the Pericopc book of St. Erentrud of the Salzburg' school already mentioned 
as probably of the first half of the century.* Tlic dex^'cloped floi iatcd crow 11 of 
the Gothic period* but also occurring in the twelfth century, does not appear to 
be used. It may be specially noted that the crow-ns seen in the St. Thomas 
bowls, the style of w^hich at fii-st sight suggests a somew 3 i*at later date, arc all of 
early forms. The hair is generally w’orn long by both sexes; a curious feature 
in the bowTs from the .Severn is the occurrence of the above-mentioned l>aki- 
headed type wath pointed beard. The churches and other stmctiircs, the scats 
or thrones, tables, desks and musical instruments arc types with which the 

^ It lias overt etirlier affimtics; cf. ihe type in iho Hambcrg Apocalypse of about a. i>. itxxj 

fling, Die 7918, pi. xxvii, lhough here ihc nionster has Front legs}. 

* No.374 1871. The *trcc ' has no mushroom lop but plant 4 ikc Icav'csnnd stems. For a similar 

scene cf. h'. l^ipor, f/er Kittisif 1B47, p. 67. Ivory carvings and enamels of the 

tvvelfUi centurj*, notably ibosc produced on the Meuse and Rhine, pro\'ide various details for coni- 
}>arison witli the bronze Iwwls; for the secular subjects we may specially noLe the enamelled plaques 
formerly in the LbngvUtock collection, now in the collection Martin Lc Roy l.h J. Marquetde Vassclot, 

i, nos. gand ro; II. F, Mitchell, July 1919^ pp. 34fifp). 

" The armour is closely similar in the great Bible in the Chapter Library" at Winchester, alreatly 
cited, probably written in the priory of St. Swithun in reign of Heniy 11 and dating from c. 1150-60. 

I Photographs in tlm Victoria and Albert and British Museums, MS. /b-5. jg; Pa/aco^gra/fhicM Site,, 
2ijd ser., ii, pis. clxvi, dxvU; Burlington Fine Arts C\ub^ PxhiMifou 0/ ///uutwnUd MSS., 19^. no. 106, 
pi. ixxviih^ The scene in this MS. in wbkJi David attacks the bear ( 3 /S. facs. jg, p. 14) has analogies 
with those on the Cadmus bowl in which Hercules attacks the dragon and Geryon, the club being of 
the same form. 

* e. g. in the Bamberg Apocalypse (Wolfling, as above, pis. li and bib 

* Swarzenski, pL li, fig. 157, Ivii, fig. 18s, Iviii, fig. 183. etc. I his three- 

lobed type also continued into the second half of the century, 

voi. Lxxii. >: 
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student of Romanesque art is familiar. Another feature pointing to the 
twelfth centui*}' is the baptism by immersion in large tubs.* As far as it goes, 
though it is an uncertain aid. the epigraphy yields similar results. The lettering 
in works of industrial art seldom runs closely parallel with that of manuscripts; 
it is apt to lag behind. Frequently it may prefer to retain forms with the 
minimum of cur\'es as long as it can, these being more suited for reproduction 
in hard materials; but it is probably true that in twelfth-centur)* works of 
industrial art an increase in the number of uncial forms among Roman capitals 
is apt to mark a later period in the century.^ On the great crown-light 
which hangs in the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, dating from c, 1160-70, the 
blending of the two kinds of letter is frequent and apparently capricious; the 
different forms of the same letter often occur in the same word, and the uncial 
forms are numerous. But this great corona, the work of the noted civilian 
goldsmith and bronze caster Wibert, would perhaps be in advance of such com¬ 
paratively humble objects as our bowls, the lettering of which at an equal date 
might show less change. The Cadmus and Scylla bowls have very few uncials, 
they do not even use the rounded e. In the St. Thomas bowls, on the other 
hand, € is frequent, and 9 and h occur in uncial form. The 9, with other 
uncials, is found upon the bowl in the museum at Weimar, known as the 
Cappenberg bowl from the fact that it was given by Frederic Barbarossa to 
Count Otto of Cappenlx^rg, who acted as godfather at his baptism.'’ In the 
interior of this bowl, which is of silver, is engraved a baptismal scene, in a .style 
which must be later than the date on which bVederic was baptized, with an 
accompanying legend describing Count Otto as the donors pafntttts* I'he 
apparent discrepancy between the style of the engraved subject and the .supposed 
date of the gift is explained by the hypothesis that the object was originally 
given as a plain bowl, and that when, .shortly before his death in 1171, Count 
Otto presented it to the monaster}' of Cappenberg, he caused the memorable 

* The baptismal scene in the Cappenberg bowl shows immersion of this kind, as does the scene 
on one side of the portable altar b^’ Roger of Helmershausen, dated iiiB (Falke and Frauberger, 
as above, pi. xii). For examples in MSS. sec Swarzenski, Salzburger Malerei, pi, xlix, figs. 150, 
151, reproducing miniatures in the Krlangen, or Gumpert, Bible. Cf. F. Male, L'/lii rcligirux du xir 
sircU rti Fmuce^ p. 125. 

* The use of capitals and uncials together began in MSS. as early as Carolingian times. 

® M. Rosenberg in Zeitschrift fur christUche Kuusl, 1890, pp. 366 ff.; A. Kisa, as above, p. 373; 
O. von Falke in Lehnert’s Illustrierte Kuustgesehichte, i, p. 278. The bowl remained in the monaster^’ 
of Cappenberg until its dissolution in iBcg, when, after changing hands more than once, it was 
purchased by the Grand Duchess of Saxe-Weimar on the advice of no less a person than Goethe. 

* The legend runs: 

CESAR ET AVeVSTVS HEC OTTONI FREDERICVS 

MVNERA PATRINO CONTVLIT ILLE D(E)0. 

(Rosenlxjrg, as above, p. 3671. 
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scene of the baptism with its descriptive legend to be added. There is enough 
conjecture in all this to reduce the value of the Cappenberg bowl i\s an aid in 
dating other examples; but assuming the fact that it was presented by Count 
Otto to the monastery at some time before 1171, wc have a ienniitits aci quern for 
an example in which the style is relatively advanced, and has been compared to 
that on the crown-light at Aix-la-Chapelle. If such work was produced before 
the last quarter of the century,' an earlier date for the mass of the bronze bowls 
is certainly probable. 

Ihe absence ol siitisfactoiy illustrations adds greatly to the difficulty of 
grouping these bowls according to their style; they are not easy to photograph 
and troublesome to draw, with the result that, even of important examples, 
adequate reproductions arc lacking. As good illustrations multiply, classifiai- 
tion should make more rapid advance, and many more relationships should be 
established. Even now, thanks to the careful reproduction of the Achilles bowl 
in the Gazette arehdotogiqne, it is possible to bring the bowls from the Severn into 
relation with that interesting example,* while the photographs, and drawings from 
photographs, illu.strating this paper show the affinities between the several bowls 
with the legend of St. Thomas. Again, groups may be established within the 
large class engraved with the Virtues and Vices. 

The comparative material is fortunately supplemented in some degree by 
engraved metal-work on objects of different character and use which have been 
more freely illustrated, notably on the series of Rhenish portable altars dating 
from the close of the eleventh century onwards. The fine early example in the 
Martin Lc Roy collection* shows that an accomplished engraved art was 
already in existence about the year 1100, and we have a w^hole series of portable 
altars dating from the twelfth century, including two by Roger of Helmershausen 
(p. 152, n. 1), w'hich illustrate its progress to such admirable w'ork as that of Wibert’s 
crown-light at Aix (p. 154).* When we examine these remarkable achievements, 
wc find less difficulty in believing that the St. Thomas bowls may themselves 
be earlier than the second half of the tw^clfth centur)\ to wffiich at first sight we 
might be disposed to assign them, and that the contrast between their fluent 

' The accepted date is about 1166. 

* Possibly the M}Trha bowl at Frankfort (p. 145) and the Samson bowl at Cologne (p. 149) may 
come from the same place of origin ; without careful reproductions it is impossible to make com¬ 
parisons. 

* Collection Martin Lc Roy\ vol. i, by J. J. Marquet de Vasselot, no. i, pi. i; the altar came from 
Ipplcndorf. 

^ These tw’clfth-century portable altars are reproduced in the plates of von Falke and Frauberger's 
iJcntsclte SchmeUarl^iten ties Mittelalters, 1904, pis. x-xiv, xxvii, xxviii, xxxi, Ixxvii, etc. As noticed 
above (p. 153, n. 2), the enamels associated with the engraved >vork themselves offer comparative 
material, since they are reser\’ed in the metal and their interior lines are engraved. 
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style iuicl the rude manner of the Severn bovvis may be due less to separation 
in time than to production under different local influences.' It is to the 
region of the lower J^hine and the IMcuse that such evidence as we now ha\^c 
seems to point its the chiel home of this engraved work on metaL This 
was an area rich in monasteries in which all the arts were praotise<l; it 
produced a series ol gTcat craftsmen, an Eilbert, i\ Frederic, a Godefroid 
dc Claire, a Wibert, a Nichohts of \’'erdm% to whom we owe the astonishing 
enamels and metal sculpture now well known to students through illustrated 
publications." The master craftsmen were at hist monastic, working within 
their own monasteries; in time laymen entered the held, and gathering pupils 
about them, formed schools, often moving from city to city executing orders 
indifferently at home or abroad. But it was some lime before the laymen lost 
touch with the monasteries; and sometimes, like Nicholas of Verdun in St. 
Pantaloon at Cologne, they took up permanent appointments in their walls, 
helping or directing the monastic worksliop. Thus we find monastic and lay 
craftsmen in closest association, and the old custom of receiving the subjects 
and their descriptions from the more learned members of the religious houses 
still survived. We have already noticed that this region had a name for erudi¬ 
tion {above, p, 147); and there is certainly an erudite character about the 
industrial art produced within its limits. The enamels of the Meuse and Rhine 
have long been contrasted with tho.se of Limoges for their free employment of 
descriptive legends; their elaborate arrangement of biblical sulijects by type 
and antitype, shows that directing minds, well versed in sacred lore, were alwa}"s 
behind the craftsman, who carefully followed the prescribed design." Ihe 
portable altars, crosses, and other works of art in metal share this quality, 
with the rarer works bearing secular subjects. The existence of distinct centres 
working in metal in the region of the Meuse and Lower Rhine, and the migra¬ 
tory habits of many leading craftsmen, may sufficiently explain the great clitler- 
cnce of style between the different groups. One monastery or town had better 
men than another; one clung more to old models and traditions, while another 
w£is more ready to adopt new ones; one had a genius for its master, another a 
mediocrity. It \vas as early as about 1100 that Roger of Helmershausen wrote, 

' Though it is conceivable ihat such bowls might have been made in Palustine under the kingdom 
of JerusaJem, it is more likely that they were importations from Europe, like the objects with which 
they are said to have been found, 

- These men and their pupils worked in various chics: Verdun, Dinant, Namur, Huy, Liege, 
Aixda Chapelle, Cologne; any or all of these towms might well have produced such objects as 
engraved bowls. 

In his recent work. /-VbY tltt Avr siVt/r £ 7 t Frtimr, 1922, M. ^mile Mule brings out 

a prohiihle initiative of Suger in such a direction through the connexion of masters like Codcrroid do 
Claire svith St. Denis ^p, 13B}. 
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under his monastic name of ThcophiUis^ a treatise upon the arts and crafts of 
Ills time the scope and thoroughness of which prove that, except in the use of 
mechanical appliances, the monastic craftsmen of his day woutd have little to 
[earn from us; the activity of Nicholas of Verdun extends beyond the closin^’ 
years of the centLir)\ In the industrial arts, as in others, the age cannot but 
excite our profound admiration. Molinier, an acute judge, in his book on 
mcdiev'al artistic metal-work, entitled the chapter dealing with this period ' The 
great century^ of the Middle Ages 

The conditions under which bowls have been actually found have not,so far 
as 1 am aware, hel[)ed to determine the place of manufacture ; none seems to 
ha\^e been disco\'ered on the site of u^orkshops. Some liave been found in or 
under old buildings, but this proA^es nothing in the case of objects of so portable 
a nature. The provenance of more than one example is given as Aix-la- 
Uhapeile; one of these, engraved with two knights fighting, is still in that city;- 
ajiotlier, with the story of St. Ui'sula, is at Cologne.^ In the twelfth century 
both Aix and Cologne had a develo{>cd metal industry in connexion wnth the 
manufacture of works of art; but other cities in other regions perhaps enjoyed 
equal advantages. The nature of the alloys might be of some service if analyses 
had been made on an extensive scale; but in fact few examples have been 
analysed.* It is perhaps a point of some interest that in East Prussia, a district 
in which, as already mentioned, a large number of engrav^ed bow'ls, chiefly with 
Virtues and A’^ices, ha\^e been found, one settlement, Guben, had been colonized 
IVom the Lower Rhine; a religious house in anotlier place, Zottcnbuig, was 
founded from Arrouaise in Flanders.^ But perhaps the activities of the Hansa 
merchants had most to do with the wide diffusion ® 

Although the region above suggested may have been the main scat of 



between the weIJ’known cronicr-heatl in the Uargelb at Florence, signed by FraUr the 

engraved bowls. The crozier is ascribed to the North-Fast of France, where there was a penetration 
of German and Flemish influence. Like a contemporary casket in the Cathedral of Troyes, the 
crozier bears the Virtues and Vices | Mol inter, as above, p. 171). 

* Kisa, as above, p. 36B. The district of Aix is said to possess ores suitable for rnaking bronze 
alloys \ibut, p. 470^. 

* Jhu{.^ p. 366. have seen that the Cappenberg bowt has been conjecturally attributed to 
Cologne. 

* The bowl with the story of Myrrha at Frankfort is stated to contain twenty per cent, of zinc, 
and consequently to be made of brass {Zeitschri/i /i\r christlkh^ Kunsi^ x, p. 250 ; Kisa, xviil, 
p. 368). 

- Kisa, as above, jip. 295+ 297. 

Cf. J. Leisching, (fi'J Kmist^i^zverhemtistums dcr Stadt Ctdn, sxi, 1912, p. 16. Tlw 

bowls willi V'lrtues and ^^cesseem 10 form the latest group, exampies of which were still made in the 
ihiiteenih century. 
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manufacture, it need not be supposed that in an age so cosmopolitan as that of 
Ronianesc[uc ait nolliing was done beyond its borders, rhcrc must ha\*e been 
similar activity elsewhere, and in discussing possible centres of production, 
England slioulcl not be wholly left out of sight. The discovery of the bowls 
forming the subject of this paper in English rivers counts in itself for little, 
since portable objects travelled from country to countr}'. But tliere are cir¬ 
cumstances which give some weight to an English claim. There is, for e^iample, 
the existence of such an object as the Gloucester candlestick, In itself sufficient 
evidence that high technical skill and crealiv^e [lOWcr were present in English 
i^orkshops.' There is the undisputed pre-eminence of English senffontt in the 
production of illuminated manuscripts right dow'ti to the thirteenth century, 
and there is the excellence of the seal-matrices made in England. There is the 
iurtlier tact, noted above, that in the study of classical mythology and in its 
moralization monks of English birth possessed a recognized initiative and 
authority; the case of John of Salisbury will be remembered. The learning, no 
less than the skilled handicraft, was available on this side of the Channel 
Such facts must not be forgotten when a really comprehensive study of these 
engraved bo^v]s comes to be made. 

We come now to the last f[uestion: the method by which the subjects and 
the ornament on these bouls were executed. The general v-iew, expressed 
indeed in the very term 'engraved bowls; has always been that the ^\'ork was 
done with metal tools. But recently Mn C. Praetorius, RS,A., who has a practical 
knowledge of w'orking in metals, has expressed the opinion that the lines are 
not engraved but bitten. Me state^j that to him they do not present the character 
of engrav^ed lines, but have on the contrary the appearance of being produced 
by the action of acid. Ihis acid, he thinks, may have been a fruit acid, such as 
white wine vinegar, with added salt; but the men who could gild copper and 
bronze so skilfully as the craftsmen ol the twelfth century, must have been 
acquainted with sulphuric acid, by whatever name they may have called it; 
and nitric acid may have been known earlier than is commonly supposed. The 
acceptance ot his view need by no means impugn the genuineness of the bowls» 
of which he is personally convinced.* 

I his opinion is not shared by others witli a long familiarity with mediev'al 
examples of the metal-worker s craft, and the point, having once been raised, 
should be further investigated. The confirmation of so revolutionaiy a theory 
would affect not the bowls alone but many other examples of medieval engraving, 

■Mr. Mitchell has usefully reminded us of this in connexion with the remarkable ivoiy recently 
discovered at St. .Mbans and now m the British Museum {But'/rngtoFt October, 1922, p. 176). 

It may be obsor\^cd titat tlie linos upon Uie St. Thomas bowl, when examined under a powerful 
microscope, showed the same characteristics as those upon the bowls from Uie Severn. 
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for the same kind of line is found upon other classes of metal objects. To decide 
the question with finality woulrl require a scientific examination of all these 
classes, and mif^ht be supplemented by research among early manuscripts 
dealing with chemistry, for mention of the use of acids. The difbcultics raised by 
Mr. Praetoriuss hypothesis might naturally tend to revive the view expressed by 
certain persons in 1S24, that the Cadmus and Scylla bowls are ingenious forgeries. 
The opponent will say that if adds were commonly used for biting the lines 
in metal during the Romanesque period, Theophilus in his Diversantm artium 
Schediiia ’ \vould liave given a full description of the process. Me will ask for 
documentary evidence to show that fruit or other acids were actually employed 
We must leave at this point a problem which should receive the attention of 
those competent to deal with it, merely expressing the opinion that whatever 
the process, these bowls are the genuine work of the twelfth century/ 

The objections raised on less tangible gi'ounds by tliosc not familiar with the 
illuminations, the iv'ory carvings and other works of art produced in the middle 
ages carry little weight. The apparent oddness of various details in the bowls 
from the Severn is not a serious argument, and we have already seen that for 
most of these details parallels can be found on works of art of which the 
autlienticity is not questioned. The condemnation of the unfamiliar is a method 
which is least approved by those who have toiled farthest along the paths and 
bypaths of medieval research; not unnatural in 1824, it is behind the times 
in which we live to-day, with their inlinitel}" wider held of comparison. If the 
Cadmus and Scylla Ix^wLs are false, they must either have been inventions or 
reproductions. Cn the former supposition we have to conceive the existence 
in 1824. when Romanesque art was hardly flisting’iiishcd from Roman, of a 
specialist so vemed both in the literature and the art of the Romanesque period 
as to produce, for his gain ' or his diversion, whole sequences of figure .subjects 
accompanied l)y metrical descriptive legends, and all stj consistently in accord 
with medieval feeling and tradition that we, with the critical apparatus of modern 
times, are unable to detect any fatal blunder. We have to suppose either that 

^ Written at Paderijom in Germany about a. n. noo by a monk whose real name probably 
Roger of ITcImershausen, himself a great worker in melal, cf. above, p, 156. It may be admiited lhat 
the absence of such menlion is an important point. 

* Tlie fact that the St. Ursula bowl in the Suermondi Museum at Alx Ia Chapelle has been 
reproduced in several examples in the nineteenth century (S, Beissel, Kunsin^tykt, p. 86, 

19091, does not in 3113- way weaken this con\ictIon. In the case of the Si. Ursula bowl, we have 
exact imitations of a known original. 

^ We have already seen that bolh bowls were locally sold to persons not in abluent cIrcumslances ; 
it was not until 3*ears after the discover3’that they were acquired by welbto-do purchase*^. A specialist 
of such enterprise as the hypothesis of falsification demands would have managed his business 
affairs with more astuteness. 
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this pioneer in medieval scholarship was himself a craftsman, or that he employed 
a workman able forthwith to identify himself with the medieval spirit. So many 
improlxibilities are here piled one on the other, that we need hardly pursue the 
first supposition farther, but may pass at once to the second: that the howls 
merely copy originals. We may almost dispose of it by a simple question: where 
are the originals? It would be a somewhat remarkable thing if works of art, 
regarded in 1S24 as of sufficient interest to inspire all this imitative labour, 
should ha\^e totally disappeared, while the reproductions alone sur\uved; so 
remarkable, that plain minds may find it simpler to accept the facts of discovery’ 
as related. 

This account of the engraved bronze bowls in the British Museum leaves 
unsolved essential problems connected with the large class of medieval bowls 
to which they belong. It has been written with a purf>ose less ambitious than 
that of reaching final conclusions. It is Intended to make the Museum examples 
sendceablc for the further comparati\^e study which alone can decide the 
questions raised, and incidentally to bring into greater prominence objects in 
their present state’ inconspicuous, and giving little idea of their exceptional 
interest for medieval studies. The problem as a whole remains imperfectly 
defined. Groups and single examples have still to be traced to certain places 
of manufacture: their date has yet to be determined with precision. In the 
above pages much is conjectural and subject to revision in the light of further 
knowledge. It has been merely suggested that, v’herevcr made, the objects 
here particularly discussed saw the light in the first half of the twelfth century', 
or. at latest, not long after the year 1150, and the suggestion itself owes such 
force as it may possess to its general agreement with the conclusions of other 
writers. 

’ The bowls iirc thought b}' some to have been gilrted, and some have supposed that tlic 
engraved lines may have l>ecn fillird with a dark subsmuce, so as to stand out efTcctJvely against ihe 
gilded ground. 


IX. —Find of Ib^ro-Ramnn Siivcv ni Cot^dova, 
By \\\ L. Hit^dburgh, FS.^L 


Read i6th March 1922. 


In spite of the long history of silver in Spain,^ and the vast amount of that 
metal taken from her mines in ancient times, comparatively few objects made 
in the Peninsula before the Christian era are to be seen in museums or in 
private collections. I'he things not protected and concealed by earth, with 
possibly a few exceptions, long ago went the way of all articles of precious metal 
in a theatre of repeated warfare; and most of those discovered accidentally in 
the soil Avere until quite recently melted dowm for the metal they containeeb 
The pieces Avith Avhich the present paper deals have, in addition to their general 
interest, the special value due to their having been kept together ever since 
they were found, and to their being accompanied by a quantity of coins found 
with them which give us, with close approximation, the date at which they 
must hav’e been buried. 

In February 1916 the late Mn Horace Sandars shoAved before the 
Society a collection of Ibero-Roman sih^er jcAA^elleiy^ found in 1914 in the 
province of Ja^n, Spain.* Shortly after this he presented the collection, known 
as the 'Treasure of Mogdn’, to the Madrid National Archaeological Museum, 
where it has for some years been exhibited. The hoard of Ibero-Roman 
objects I am about to describe is curiously similar in character to the Mog6n 
trea.sure, and Avas doubtless buried in much the same circumstances. 

The present hoard aa'os found, in January 1915, on the outskirts of 
Cordova, in a plot of ground belonging to D. Francisco Cabrera, a well-knoAvn 
archaeologist and a meml>er of the local antiquarian society, from whom 1 
obtained, in June 1916, some details of the discovery. The fortunate cir- 

^ Cr. W. Gowlaitd, ‘ Silver in Roman and Earlier Times/ in l.'tix, pp. 130 snp /,; 

Leonard Williams, Ar/s nmi Crofis of Oidtr Lend., 1907, voK i, pp, 1-14. 

^ Cf. xxviii, pp. 56 

■* J, R. M^lida, Mtisfo Rmional: Adqumnmfs Madrid, 1917, pp. 4 
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cumstance that Schor Cabrera was himself interested in archaeological matters 
ensured that all the objects found were, with the exception of a few of the coins, 
kept together, d’he discover}'^ was made during the digging of a hole intended 
to contain a large oil-vessel for the use of the ^lolino de Marrubial, opposite to 
the cavalry barracks of the same name. The site is that of a Roman cemetery 
in which many wealthy people were buried. It seems to have received inter¬ 
ments until a period considerably later than that to which the burial of the 
present hoard may reasonably be assigned. This cemetery appears, according to 
Sehor Cabrera, to have been located on both sides of a Roman road running 
to Cdstulo.* 

The hoard was found in the earth without covering of any kind, differing in 
this respect from the Mog6n treasure, which was contained in an earthenware 
vessel, with the exception of three silver tores round the vessel’s neck.* The silver 
bowl of the present find contained, according toSenor Cabrera,only the coins and 
two lumps of silver (fig. 14 and the wedge-shaped piece), the other articles lying 
outside of it. This circumstance, the nature of the objects composing the hoard, 
the bent or broken condition of many of the pieces when they were buried, and 
the little-worn condition of most of the coins* (a silversmith selecting coins for 
melting would, presumably, choose those from which he could get most material), 
naturally suggest that we have here to do with the raw materials and perhaps 
part of the stock of some working silversmith, hurriedly buried, and never 
recovered. 

An examination of the coins * has indicated that, if the chronology at present 
generally accepted is to be followed, we should believe that the treasure was 
buried a little after b.c. 90, because, while it contains 47 denarii made (according 
to that chronolog}^ during the period n.c. 102-90, there arc no coins of later date 
excepting the few noted on p. 182, infra, which seem obviously to be intruders. 
.Mr. II. Mattingly, of the Briti.sh Museum, has, however, suggested, in con¬ 
cluding his note quoted in part on pp. 1S3-4, infra, that ‘ the numismatic evidence 
is strongly in favour of a date earlier than c. b.c. 101' for the burials of a certain 
group of finds of which the present hoard seems obviously to be a member. 
He adds: ‘The historical occasion is not far to seek. The Northern invaders, 
after their great victories over Rome in Gaul in b.c. 105, turned south to attack 
Spain and did not return till late in b.c. 103. This brief but violent invasion, 
which seems to have encountered a desperate resistance, provides just the suitable 
conditions for the hoarding of coins. In the years b.c. 91-89 no events at all 

* Cf. Sandars, ‘The Linares Has-Relicf and Roman Mining Operations in Baetica,* in Archato- 
/offia, lix, pp. 316 S 4 r^. 

* Procrcdhws, loc. rit., p. ^7. 

* Cf. iu/ra, p. 182. 


* Cf. p. 182, infra. 
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likely to occasion it took place in Spain.’ * In addition to some other hoards of 
coins, the [^roup of finds in question includes the Mog6n treasure (hitherto 
thought to have been buried about b.c. 89-80),* and another treasure, found in 
Ja(^n province in 1911, containing coins, a silver armlet, and portions of a silver 
tore and of other jeweller)’’, whose burial has hitlierto been assigned to about 
B.c. 90-85.* 

The present find included, in addition to the bowl, the coins, and the rough 
lumps above mentioned, a fragment of a second vessel and a number of 
interesting personal ornaments of several kinds, some bent out of shape, some 
with small parts missing. The action of the soil upon the silver, while leaving 
the metal seemingly unaffected, has unfortunately rendered a number of the 
objects so brittle that even fairly stout pieces can easily be broken. Because 
of their brittleness, some of the things have l>een broken or chipped either by 
the pressure of the soil upon them or through the handling which they have 
suffered during exhumation or since, while cracks are observable in a number 
of others. Their fragility has, however, been advantageous in that it has service! 
to fix for us approximately the shapes which they had when found, shapes which 
in some cases at least must have been produced by intentional distortion before 
the burial of the silver. 

The silver of the find has been called broadly Ibero-Roman, because of 
the place at which and the period during which it was buried, although 
among^it the coins above eighty are Celtiberian issues, and there are pieces of 
the silverwork which, so far as we are at present able to judge, might very well 
have been made in pre-Roman times. If the bowl, the jewellery, and the 
fragments are—as they seem to me—a portion of a silversmith’s stock at least 
in part destined for refashioning, we are obviously not entitled to rely much 
upon them, unless supported by outside data, as evidence concerning the fashions 
of the district where they were found or as to the date at which they were 
buried, because, except for silver things rendered useless by breakage, it is the 
pieces out of fashion which are most likely to go to the melting-pot. In the 
present case there are several objects — the bowl, and the armlets or tores made 
of twisted strands, for example — ^which appear certainly to be of the district, but 
there are others which, for all we now know to the contrar)% may have been 
brought there, perhaps even in their present fragmental*)^ state. The differences 
of design and in technique observ^able amongst the personal ornaments, and 
some resemblances—which 1 am inclined to regard as not very deep and as in 

’ Cf., however, G. F. Hill and H, W. Sandars, ‘ Notes on a find of Roman Republican Silver 
Coins and of Oniaments from the Centenillo Mine, Sierra Morena’ in Numismatic Chronicle^ 4lh Ser., 
xii (1912), p. 69. 

* Sandars, op. cit., p. 62 ” Hill and Sandars, op. a'/., pp. 65 seqq. 
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all probability almost or entirely fortuitous—between several of those ornaments 
and certain later jeweller>^ found outside the Peninsula, have led to su^jgestions 
that the original inhumation, or perhaps a reburial of a part with additions, of 
the treasure occurred during the present era, in the second century or later. 
There is, I think, no good basis for such suggestions. With the few ‘ intruder ’ 
coins, which have been cited in support of these suggestions, and which 
accompany the many others whose proper inclusion has not been questioned, 
I shall deal later (cf. infra^ pp. 182-3). The other principal reason for these 
suggestions has been a certain resemblance between the animal-headed 
armlets shown in figs. 5 and 6 and some armlets attributed to the second 
century a.ix, and others of even later date. This resemblance seems to me to 
be due to nothing more than the adaptation at different periods to flat bands 
of the animal-heads often used, as ends for the armlets of circular section, 
both by peoples who had trading relations with the pre-Roman population 
of the Peninsula and by those of a later time. As animal-headed flat- 
sectioned armlets, recorded in accounts of other finds in Spain, have been 
assigned for what appear good reasons to a period more than a century earlier 
than that claimed for the burial of the present find, I think it hardly necessary 
to suspect the armlets reproduced in figs. 5 and 6 of being later than about 
B.c. 100. 'I'he objects illustrated in figs. 3 and 4, furthermore, are in complete 
agreement with the date claimed here; we find (cf. infra, p. 170) similar, 
sometimes almost identical, things accompanied by coins indicating that they 
were buried precisely at the period in question. 

Detailed examination has revealed in several instances what seem to be 
unquestionable traces of the strong Greek influences which have so often been 
pointed out in various branches of Iberian art. The influences here exhibited 
seem to be those of Greece of perhaps the fifth to the second century b.c. ; in 
a few instances the objects display characteristics which seem to indicate cither 
earlier Aegean or Celtic affinities rather than classical Greek.' Unqucstionable 
Greek influences are evident in two pieces of the Mog 6 n treasure (cf. infra, 
P- ^73); Evo silver objects (parts of a wreath and a necklace), found in the 
province of Valencia, in the British Museum, have been called ‘ Late Greek or 
perhaps of the Graeco-Roman period'; * and the remarkable gold diadem found 
at Jdvea, in the province of Alicante, in 1904,” and now in the Madrid Museo 

‘ Cf. J. Pijoan,' Iberian Sculpture,* in Burlington Mag., vol. x.\ii (1912), pp. 6 $ set/q., for remarks 
on affinities of this kind. 

* Cf. Cat. Jewellery {Greek, Etruscan, and Roman), Brit. Mus., 1911, nos. 1633, 1950. 

* Cf. Melida, ‘ El tesoro iberico de Jivea,’ in Revista de Archivos, vol. xiii (1905), pp. 366 seqq .; 
and P. Paris, * Le tresor de Javea,* Reinie archeologique, vol. viii (1906). pp. 424 seqq. The former 
paper is in part reproduced by F. Almarche V^uez, La anltgua civilizacidn ikerica, Valencia, 1918, 
pp. iiSsei/(/. 
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Arqueol6jrico, has been classified by so able a student as M. Parts as * Greek, 
perhaps even Attic, imported into Spain as other Creek things were imported into 
Etruria or tlie Bosphorus districts Other finds of silver jeweller^^ precisely 
like some of the present examples, ha\'e indicated that at least some of the 
types in which Greek influences are prominent were in common use in a district 
about the upper Baetis (the Guadalquivir of to-day) which probably extended 
down-stream to, and perhaps beyond, Cordova.* The Phoenicians, and later the 
Carthaginians, settled in the valley of the Baetis, and at least the latter seem to 
have ^vorked the silver mines,''well up the n\^cr and in the district whence ha\''e 
come \mious pieces of jew-ellery (cf in connexion with fig. 3) showing 

marked Greek influence. The Greek settlements were along the eastern coast 
of the Peninsula, and mostly well to the north of the district in which the present 
pieces of jewellery and others clearly related to them were found. Did the 
models upon which the Greek-influenced examples amongst these pieces were 
based come to the district in question by passing through Carthaginian settle¬ 
ments and then up the Baetis in the ordinary course of trade ; or did they reach 
the district in some other way or by some other route ? We ha\'e learned that 
' it is historically probable that the Greeks took advantage of Tyrian troubles 
when Tyre was destroyed in about 585 li.t . to push south as far as Malaga, and 
that they temporarily founded a settlement (Macnaca) in that neighbourhood. 
It is also probable that the Carthaginians,after they had inflicted a severe blow 
upon Greek prestige ... in 535 b.c., occupied the eastern coast of Iberia V Thus 
it seems by no means unlikely that the styles appearing in the examples cited 
were introduced by Greek \vorknien settled in or near the actual district in 
question, and that Greek styles continued to be follow'ed by the descendants of 
such workmen or by silversmiths imbued with their traditions, with perhaps an 
occasional infusion of fresh inspiration derived from a piece newly-brought from 
a Greek workshop outside of the Peninsula, The penetration of Greek styles 
to the settlements on the upper Baetis might, I think, easily have taken place 
without their passing up the river; many things showing strong Greek influences 

* Cf. ioc. cit., p. 433. Melida^s view (cf. foe. |>p. 372 S£r/^) is that liie diadem is of nativ'c work¬ 

manship. Paris suggests {/or, ciLj further that il is highly probable that jewcUory was made in Greece 
of the fifth and fourth centuries especially for such foreign markets as those of the Peninsula. 
P. Baur takes it to be * more probably the work of an Ionian of Asia Minor, who very successfully 
combined Attic delicacy with ionic sumptuousness'; cf,' PrC’Roman Antiquities of Spain ^ in Awer. 
Joitn a S., vol. xi (1907), pp. 

“ Cf. in/ntf p* I JO (text and foot-note aj. 

Cf. ^The Linares Bas-Relief. . A pp. 312 

* Cf Sandars, ' Pre-Roman Bronsse Votive Offerings from DespeTiaperros,' in An ft/ieoio^at lx. 
p. 72. Cf iitfd, p, 71, or Sandars, * The Weapons of the Iberians,' in Arc/nwolo^ia, Ixiv, p. 210, for 
map showing distribution of Greek and Carthaginian settlements in Spain. 
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have been found in places along the Alicante coast, and from that coast a valley 
route seems open almost to the headwaters of the Bactis. 

The list given below includes, according to Sehor Cabrera, everything 
found : 

Fig. I. A conical bowl, rounded at the bottom, whose exterior is smooth 
throughout ; * its rim, thickened, is moulded on the inner surface. Diam. at top, 
about 5.4 in. ; height, 33 in. ; weight (including detached fragments), about 7 5 
oz. troy. A pick made a hole in one side when the hoard was discovered, and 



Fig. t. Conical silver bowl. 

the bowl’s brittleness has resulted in the metal breaking away in a number of 
fragments (which have been preserved) and in the appearance of several cracks 
about the aperture. When found, the coins, the large lump, and the wedge- 
shaped lump were contained in this bowl. 

Riano refers * to a conical silver bowl, which ‘ is perfectly plain, and has an 
Iberian inscription engraved on one of its sides*; he mentions,* also, another 
‘silver bowl of a similar kind, which was found in Andalusia in 1618 full of 
Iberian coins: this bowl weighed ten ounces’. Several silver bowls, very 
similar in form to the present one and not differing widely from it in size, are in 
the Museo Arqueol6gico Nacional at Madrid. Of these, some have lines of 

* Earthenware cups of similar forms have been found in Spain. For some examples see H. and 

L. Siret, Les premiers ages dit mital dans ie Sud-Est de CEspagne, Antwerp, 1887, pis. « (El Arearl 
65 and 68 (Fuente Alamo). " * ^ 

* The Indnstriai Arts in Spain, p. i. 

* Loc. ciL, quoting Velasquez’s Ensayo sabre ias ieiras desconocidas, Madrid, 1752. 
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punched ornamentation round the rim; one, with a moulded rim much like the 
present example, has its inner side inlaid, some way from the edge and flush with 
the surface, with a golden cross having short limbs of equal length.' Some other 
silver bowls there, of various sizes approaching that of the present one, arc 
somewhat less conical and more rounded 
than it is in vertical section. Several of the 
Museums silver bowls came from near 
Santisteban del Puerto in Ja6n province, 
having formed part of a considerable silver 
treasure found by chance and presumably 
in part dispersed before the Museum was 
offered what it has.* 

Fig. 2. A fragment of the upper part 
of a vessel of thin metal, whose thickened 
rim was ornamented with a double line of 
punched dots. Weight, about 0 35 oz. (not including several small pieces, broken 
off, but still preserved). The dotted ornamentation here is somewhat like the 
ornamentation of the rims of some of the Madrid Museum’s conical bowls," 
although not so oirefully executed. I am inclined to think that the present 
vessel had, like certain pottery vessels (e.g. the olla in which part of the 
Mog6n treasure was found),* a more or less globular body and a shortish 
neck. 

* Sentcnach doubts if the bowl was originally thus ornamented; cl. * Bosquejo historico sobre 
la orfebreria cspaAola’, in Revista de Archivos, vol. xviii (1908), p. 102. I do not know what reason 
there is, unless it be the Christian form of the emblem, for this doubt; we may see a similar cross, 
painted, in a corresponding position (but on the outside) on a pottery vessel found at Luzaga, and 
thought to have been made under Celtic influences (cf. Bosch Gimpera, El problema de la cerdmica 
ilu^rica, Madrid, 1915, pp. 33 seq). Cruciform designs occur—perhaps brought about merely through 
the desire to fill circular spaces—on the small flat bottoms of potter>' conical cups painted with 
designs resembling those found on some Aegean pottery (cf. ibid., pi. viii and pp. 27, 45). If the 
golden cross is, as I take it to be, contemporary in period with the bowl, 1 think that, like certain 
details of the present silvei^vork and like certain polteiy' objects (cf. Matt, 1922, 52), it may (since in 
form it corresponds exactly to certain Aegean examples) possibly be one of the numerous indications 
of the contact between the Peninsula and an Aegean civilization of a period much earlier than the 
one to which these Iberian bowls are assignable. On crosses in Minoan art cf. Evans, The Palace of 
Mittosal Atiossos, vol. i, Lond., 1921, pp. 513 5r^/.; on crosses as Aegean motives in Peninsular art, 
cf. P. Paris, Essaisur Tati el rinditslrie de CEsf^gne primitive, vol. i (Paris, I9c^, p. 34, and figs. 26, 
27. Possibly of further interest in this connexion is a lottery plate or bowl, found by Schliemann in 
the ruins of the ' Fourth City’ on the site of Troy, which has a large cross in its hollow, 'evidently 
painted there before the plate was baked’ (cf. H. Schliemann, Jlios, Lond., i88o, p. 544, fig. 1128). 

* Melida, Mus. Arqueoi Nac.t Adqttisiciottes ett tgij, Madrid, 1918. pp. ii seqq. and pi. v. 

■ Cf. tbuL, p. 12. * Cf. Sandars, Proceedings, xxviii, fig. 2. 




Fig. a. Fragment of a silver vessel. 
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Fig. j. A large armlet or a tore ' (coiled to make it occupy little space), 
approximately 22 25 in. betw^ecn extremities, making at present nearly two com^ 
plete turns. Diam. of opening (taken about halbway between the extremities, 
and measured between the innermost points of the strands), about 3-5 in, Diani, 



Fiy. Silver amilet or tore. 


of section at thickest part (i.e. about half-way between extremities), about 048 in. 
Weight (including parts broken off, but not including the coins or the piece of 
chain), about 685 oz. The careful way in which the circular form has been pre- 
ser\-ed during the reduction of the circumference suggests the possibility that, 

^ Mi 5 Uda*s obsenr'ation (on i6g of' AntigGedades anteromanas de la costa de Le^'ante lo 
de Arrhivos^ vol. vii [1902]) is perhaps \vorth recalling here, that amongst Spanish tores tho^ of gold, 
but of the rougher workmanship, are generally found in the north-western part of the Peninsula and 
adjacent districts, while those of silver, formed of wires twisted spirally or of little chains, are found 
more commonly toward the south. 
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e\ en if the object was (as is indicated by the Mog6n pieces and others) intended 
originally for use as a tore, it was later adapted to be worn as an armlet, although 
rather larger than most; the addition of pendent coins would have fitted in with 
such an adaptation. Perhaps further evidence as to the objects employment is 
that it forms a pair with the object illustrated in fig. 4, and that the hoard contains 
two other pairs of ornaments, in both cases armlets. The object has been formed 
of three thick strands (whose maximum diameter is about 02 in.; they taper 
from the middle towards either end) and three pieces of sharply-twisted square- 
sectioned wire (much of which has disappeared), skilfully twisted together, all 
six parts meeting at either end in a single solid tapering portion ending in an 
eyelet. The two pierced silver coins (Roman denarii: ac 217-197, symbol 
a wheel; and r. b.c. 172-151, *C. ATESTI') and the small piece of chain 
figured in connexion with the object were, I was told, attached to the eyelets' 
when found. The brittleness of the sil\"er has led to a number of minor 
breakages, to the cracking in several places of the component strands, and to 
the loss of some parts of the twisted square wiresr A third pierced coin, 
accompanying the hoard, had not, I was told upon inquiring, been associated 
with any of the personal ornaments; subsequent examination having shown 
this coin to be one of the ‘ intruders \ the matter appears \\'0[th mentioning as 
a minor piece of evidence, negative though it be, in fa%^our of the view that the 
presumed ‘intruders' were not buried with the silverwork. 

Three sih^er tores, each formed of several strands joining at either end in 
a solid tang, and almost identical in general appearance with the present object, 
were included in the Mogdn treasure. A break in one of these (cf. Sandars, 
/^/wc^^//V/^.5r,xxviii,p.57and fig. 4) has disclosed the manner of its construction, and 
has shown that the three principal strands were made from bands whose edges 
were joined together, so as to form tubes, during the manufacture of the tore; 
the two others {idid, /oc. ciL and fig. 3) may have been produced in the same 
way. The present object, however, seems to ha^^e been made with solid pieces 
and not with tubing, if we are able to judge truthfully by the look of the strands 
in places whence chips have become detached A sibber ornament, in the 
Madrid Museum, formed similarly of twisted strands worked into one at either 
end and terminating in eyelets, has been figured by M. Paris ; “ two others there,* 
also made of twisted strands, have at the thickest (the central) part, the one 
a knot, the other an 8, formed of the strands. We may obser\^e, in passing, 

^ Eyelets of this kind appear to have sei^^od in lores to hold a cord to fasteo the ends together; 
cf. Sandars, x.\viii, p. 57 

- A tore, of a type other llian the present one, formed of square wires, is figured by Melida, 
' AntSgUedades anterornanas .. pK v (with description on p. 1691, 

= Cf. Essai\ vol. ii (1904), pt \'ii, fig. 5. 

vor. uxxu. £ 


* Ibid^ figs. I, 2. 
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that all these three were said (cf. /M/., p. 246) to ha^'^e been found at MenjibaiV 
which is near Ja6n and not very far from Coi dova, 

Now, it seems clear from the number of ornaments — whether tores or arm- 
lets — of this kind of work which have been recorded, that we ha%^e here to do 
with a definite type. It is therefore worthy of obser\Mtion that, whether by 
accident of discovery, of preserv ation, or of publication, or because the type in 
question was limited to a particular district all the examples (including the 
present ones) to which I have referred have been found in sites on or near the 
Guadalquiviiv Furthermore, the coins of the Alogbn find, and veiy^ probably 
those of the present find as vveU, indicate that the type was in use, in the district 
in question at least, at or until near the end of the second century ax. Tores 
of this type seem (it is, of course, not clear whether the fine strands are present 
or not) to be represented on some of the little Iberian or Ibero-Roman votive 
figures; on two figured by Sandars, one" from Santisteban del Puerto, in 
Jaen province, the other* from Despenaperros, 

Sentenach attributes" to the Roman period all the sihxr tores of this type 
found in Spain, and in this differentiates them from tores of non-twisted types^ 
of which many examples made of gold have been found in Galicia and the 
neighbouring parts of the Peninsula,"' basing his opinion on quotations from 
Roman authors and St. Isidorirs’ (xix, 31, 11); Balsade la Vega also 

believes the twisted type to have reached Spain in Roman times,' While 
1 think that the particular examples of the type, including the present ones, 
that 1 have cited may indeed have been made during the Roman period in the 
Peninsula, 1 see no reason to suppose that necessarily the Romans had anything 
to do with the introduction of the peculiar construction employed; on the con- 
trar}^, I am inclined to think that the particular Greek influences seemingly 
traceable in this kind of work might very well have arrived in the Peninsula 
before Roman customs or Roman taste could have affected the inhabitants. 
We arc, perhaps, at the moment unable to decide whether the little bron:jes to 
which 1 liavx just alluded were made before or during the Roman period,’ but 

' Cf. large'Scale map given by Sandars, ‘The Linares BaS'Helief. , p. 312. 

’ It is, of course, on the present evidence open to question wliether Cordova was included in 
tlial district, or was merely adjacent to it, for the present hoard possibly contains (as pointed out, 
sit/ffitf p. 163.1 things from various localities; and, furthermore, the coincidence of the dates of the 
burials of the Mogon and other treasures and the present one suggest the possibility that the latter 
belonged to a fugitive down the Guadalquivir valley. 

=* xxviii, flg. 11 and pp. 60 in/, 

* ' Pre-Roman Bronze V^oiivc OfieringSi" pL xii and p* 86, * Of>. tif., pp. seif, 

CC pp. 98 where several papers dealing w'itU them arc noted; Balsa de la Vega, in 
Orfehtrna gaiifgiu Madrid* J912 (also in BoL Stxkdmi E^pafttjht dc £,xatrmmtes, vol. xx, [1912J), figures 
some Galician: examples. 

' Cf. Or/ehtrndgitf/rgt, p« ig. * Cf.' Pre-Roman Bron::e V'otive Offerings*, p* 69. 
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we are entitled to believ^e that at least a great part of the statues found at the 
Cerro de los Santos and showing archaic and classical Greek elements' date 
from pre-Roman times, and in a number of these wc find what seem to be 
representations of tores - or of armlets" made of wires twisted together; the 
armlets, it appears, were worn by men, and on the upper arm/ The most salient 
feature in objects of the present type is tlieir spiral construction with slender 
twisted strands paralleling stout smooth strands. This peculiar constniction 
occurs (although there not accompanied by the present tapering towards either 
end) in various gold objects made by Greeks of about the fourth centiny n.c., or 
possibly a Httle later/ The fine armlet of the king, from Kul Oba, near Kerch/ 
and an armlet terminating in lions' heads/ another with twin-twists/ and the 
edgings of a remarkable neck-ornament/ all from the barrow called the Great 
Biiznitsa (whose approximate date is given by a gold stater oi Alexander the 
Great found in it are formed thus of thick wires of circular section wormed with 
strands made each of fine wires of circular section twisted together. And a torc/^ 
found at Olbia and now in the Hermitage Museum, is similarly made of stout 
wires of polygonal section together with thin strands formed each of one twisted 
wire of oblong {instead of square, as here) section. The same sort of construction 
appears in a gold armlet, of the period of La T^ne I (fifdvfourth century b.c), 

^ Cf. Paris, op. f/V., vol. I, p. 162. 

* Cf., for examples, figs. 14S, 151, 175; or ' Las esculturas del Cerro de los 

Santos,* Rtv. Anhivos, vol. xiii (^905!, pi. I and p. 23, and vol, viii (1903}, pi. We cannot, of 
course, tell from the sculptures, vvliidi for tjic most part are roughish, just what the construction 
of llie toredSke objects was. 

Cr Paris, op. cit., figs. 138, 146: or Melida, op^ c/V,, vol. ix {1903), pU vi and p. 281, and vol. xiti, 

pi. U 

Mt is perhaps worthy of note in connexion with the vexed question of the authenticity of certain 
of the Cerro dc los Santos figures, that there is a difference of opinion between Paris and Mel id a in 
the mailer of the two statues cried as wearing armlets, the former expressing his opinion that his 
fig. 138 illustrates a false example and his fig. 146 a genuine one, while the latter remarks precisely 
the reverse in the matter of the two statues icf. Paris, p. 170, and Melida, vol. ix, p. aSj: and Paris, 
p* T75f Melida, voL xiii, p. 33!. It is, of course, difficult to judge without having the statues in 
question before one, but I am inclined, on the evidence of the known silver objects “most of which 
have come to light since the doubtful figures were acquired by the Museo Arqueoldgico—showing the 
present kind of work, to think that both statues are ancient, although perhaps recut in some parts. 

* Reproductions of three are in the Victoria and Albert Museum, nos. 1884—15, 16, E7. 

* CL E, tt. Minns, Scj/ftiatis nmi Or££k!:, Cambridge, 1913, pp. 199, 202, 402; Kondakof, 
1. Tolstoi, and S. Reinacb, Atifuptitis <ie la Ritssk AUridiofttik, Paris, 1891, fig. 83; V. and A. Mus., 
no, iB84“i6* 

^ V. and A. Mus., no. T8a4“i7. 

* Cf. A lit. Rhs^ Ah'r.f p, 65; Minns, op. rrV., fig. 3^7 i Compks refidns de la CotHfutsstatt Impenaie 
Ardtcologiqiic I'St. Petersburg^, 1865, pL ii and p. 49. 

* Cf. ibid.^ 1869, pL i ; Minns, op, c//., pp* 429 400, 402 ; An/. Rus. >/«-., pp. 62 seqq, 

Cf. C. R. Comm, Imp. ArcA., 1864, p. \', " V. and A* Mus*, no, 1884—15. 
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found at Wald-Alf^csheim, in which two thick wires and a thin beaded wire are 
twisted together spirally.* It is, perhaps, worth observing here that certain silver 
personal ornaments of Viking times, employing this kind of construction, have 
their slender strands formed each of thin circular-sectioned wires twisted 
together.* 

A silver ornament formed like the present one but having a knot at its 
middle part, at Madrid, has been referred to above (p. 169). This knot seems 



Fig. 4. Silver similct or tore. 

to me further evidence of strong Greek influence in connexion with the con¬ 
struction under discussion, for precisely the same kind of knot—the nodus 
Herculcns — appears frequently in Greek jewellery of the fouith, the third, and 
the second centuries b.c.* The Greek influences here involved seem, for more 
than one reason, to be classical. We may obser\'e, for example, that filigree is 
rare in Mycenaean and the earliest Greek jewellery, and reaches its highest 

* Cf. E. Aus’m Wcerth, Der Grabfund vott Wald^Alfftsheim^ Bonn, 1870, pi. i and p. 15. 

* Cf. J. J. A. Worsaae, Nordiske Oldsa^fcr, Copenhagen, 1859. figs. 455. 457; O. Montelius, 
Antiquites sit/doises, Stockholm, 1873-5, fig. 6^. Various other examples might also be cited. 

“ Cf. Cat Jewellery {Greek, Etruscan, and Roman), nos. 1607, 1608, 1609; Ibid,, index, 5.r. 
‘Nodus Herculeus’, for many minor examples; Ant. Rus. Mir., pp. 575^/.; Minns. oA cit., pp. 432^ 
404 seq. Some jeweller>» of Roman times shows it as a minor element ; cf. Cat. Jewellery, cit., index! 
For the significance attached to this knot, cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Diet, Antiquites, s. v. * Nodus *. 
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perfection in Greek jewellery of the fifth to the third centuries b. c.' We may note, 
too, as of some interest, that at least two pieces of the silver found at Mog6n, 
accompanying tores made like the present object, show strong classical Greek 
influence.* 

Fig. 4. An armlet or a tore, similar to fig. 3, but shorter and coiled into 
smaller compass, about 195 in. from end to end. Diam. of opening, 3 in.; diam. 
of thickest part, a46 in.; maximum thickness of a strand, c>2 in.; weight, 
about 6 05 02. No pierced coins, or pieces of chain, seem to have been found 
with this. 

Fig. 3. An armlet, formed of a flat strip with tapering ends shaped as the 
conventionalLed heads of animals ; it occupies, 
from end to end, a little more than a full cir¬ 
cumference. Length of strip, about 1Q9 in.; 
width at middle, 073 in.; approximate diam. of 
opening, 275 in.; weight, about 2*05 oz. It has 
obviously been intended for use as a pair with 
the armlet illustrated in fig. 6. Excepting the 
parts covered by the terminal heads, the outside 
of the strip is ornamented with four longitudinal 
bands in relief—a plain one along either edge, 
and a light corded one on either side of the 
longitudinal axis about half-way to the edge — 
and two sets of five small dot-and-circle mark¬ 
ings, one adjacent to cither head, the circles of each set being interconnected 
by tangent lines crossing the longitudinal axis. The inner surface of the strip 
is without ornamentation. 

The terminals seem to represent heads of lions—their very distinct cars, 
and certain other features, seem clearly to show that they are not intended 
for serpents' heads—and to be a modification of the heads in the round (not 
infrequently those of lions) to be seen often on classical Greek jewellery as well 
as on the more easterly jewellery, of earlier times, with which it has affinities."* 
The lines of the heads are to me suggestive of a Greek original modified by an 
Iberian workman. Flat-sectioned armlets, very similar in form to the present 
one and sometimes terminating similarly in animals' heads, were in use among 

* Cf. Cat. Jewellety, cit.^ p. Iv. * Cf. Sandars, Froceedmgs, xxviii, figs. 8, 12, and pp. 59, 6i. 

* For a note on ancient animal-headed jewellery see A. Odobesco, Lc trisor de Pclrossa^ Paris, 
J889 90, pp. 466 se<j. 



Fig. 5. Silver armlet. 
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the Greeks; * of these some, it has been pointed out* mi^^ht have served as 
examples for the style which ruled amongst barbarous peoples of the second to 
the fifth centuries a.d. In Spain the flat-sectioned armlet seems to be attribut¬ 
able to about the same period as the ornaments made of a combination of thick 
and spirally twisted slender strands; this is indicated, quite apart from the 
present association of the two types in question, by the serpent-headed armlets 
(noted in connexion with fig. 8 iufrii) from the Cheste find. The ornament 

here has perhaps, as it has elsewhere, been derived through the conventionali¬ 
zation of a running scroll. We may .see a true scroll of the kind on the handle 
of an espada falcata * in the Archaeological Museum at Madrid ; and it is there¬ 
fore worth noting that the espada fakaia was introduced into the Peninsula by 
the Greeks, and seems to have come into use there somewhere about the middle 
of the fourth century n.c* The ornament in question seems, however, so 
easily derivable from dot-and-circle markings—such as are found on many 
Iberian objects*—as to make its occurrence an unsafe basis of conjecture con¬ 
cerning the precise line its introduction followed. We may, nevertheless, in 
passing, note that it occurs on a number of examples of Trojan Later 
Geometric pottery,*^ and on certain Early Iron Age objects found in 
Scandinavia.^ 

P'ig. 6. An armlet, practically identical in ornamentation and in size with 
the one of fig. 5, broken in two during its removal. Length, about 105 in. ; 
width, <>73 in.; opening, about 3 in.; weight, 2 05 oz. 

Fig. 7. An armlet, formed of a flat strip whose square-cut, slightly tapering 
ends resemble highly-conventionalized heads of animals. Length, about 11 in.; 
width, (>5 in.; weight, 1-35 oz. The outside, excepting for the parts occupied 
by the hcad.s, is ornamented uniformly throughout its length with a raised rib 
along either edge and a line of very small circular punch-marks along the 
longitudinal axis. The inside is plain. It has been bent out of its original 
shape ; and, during removal, broken into three pieces. 

* Cf. Minns, op. cit., p. 402, for reference to some animal-headed examples , and ibid, p. 401, 
kits. Met",, pp. 316 for illustrations. Others had complete animals represented in profile at their 
ends; cf. iii/ra, remarks on fig. 7. 

* Ani. Rtis. Mer., pp. 318 s€<j. 

* Cf. ‘ Weapons of the Iberianspi. xiv (^); Paris, op. n/., vol. ii, pi. x. 

* Cf.' Weapons of the Iberians’, pp. 238, 257. 

^ Cf. Paris, op. cit,, vol. ii, pp. 266, 268, 270, 52, 55, 59 * some examples. 

* Cf. H. Schmidt, Ii. Sdtliemauns Sanwilinig hojanisclicr Al/crtfimcr, Hcrljn, 1902, figs. 3625. 
3628, for precisely the present form; and ibid., figs. 3626,3627, for slight modifications of it Cf., also, 
ibid., p. xvii 

’ Cf. Worsaae, op. cit., p. 84, fig. 365. 
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In this object we seem again to see Greek influence. In the tomb, at the 
Great Bliznitsa, in which was found the remarkable neck ornament referred to 
above (p. 171). there was found a flat coil-armlet of gold, ornamented with 
a raised rib (formed of a sort of beading) along either edge and a broader rib 
(covered with a sort of chevron pattern) along the central part. A picture ' of 
the armlet seems to indicate that there are also some longitudinal lines lightly 
engraved on the part between the ribs. I hc terminal sections, which are flat 



Fig. 6. Silver armlet. 



F'g* 7. Silver armlet. 


and only slightly expanded, are each ornamented with a crouching lion seen in 
profile. Another armlet, somewhat similar, found at Karagodeuashkh, has 
a sea-horse with cur\Td tail at either extremity.* Another, ending in lions* 
heads, found at 'Fheodosia, shows a very similar arrangement of central and 
edging ribs.* 


Fig. 8. An armlet, formed of a circular rod with a well-modelled snake’s 
head at either end. Length, about 12 in.; diam. of rod, 02 in. ; weight, 2 3 oz. 
It has been bent somewhat out of its original shape ; it extends at present over 
a little more than a circumference and a half. 

Serpent-headed silver armlets are not uncommon in Spain. The Mog6n 
find included one* with ends formed as ‘serpents’ head.s, which are still com¬ 
plete in all their details’. Several others have been referred to by Sandars,® of 

' Cf. C. y?. Comm. Imp. Ardt.^ 1869, pi. i, fig. 16. * Cf. Minns, op. at., p. 217. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 401 ; Attt. Rus. Mer., p. 316. ‘ Cf. Proceedings, xxviii, fig. 5 and p. 5a 

® Cf. Supplement (privately printed) to ‘ Pre-Roman Bronze Offerings ’, pp. 8, 12. 
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which perhaps the most interesting to us is the one found with other silver 
ornaments at Cheste, in the province of Valencia,' consisting of a coiled narrow 
strip, several turns long, whose exterior is ornamented with a line of small cir¬ 
cular depressions (each containing one or more dots) recalling the similar line 
of considerably smaller circular punch-marks in fig. 7.5////Y/; this armlet appears 
to have been buried towards the end of the third century b.c.* A snake-shaped 



Fig. 8. Silver armlei. Fig. 9. Silver armlet. 


silver armlet, spiral and with the head ver>^ well made, was found at Jdvea, with 
the gold diadem I have already cited {supra, pp. 164-5).=* 

The use of .serpents' heads as the terminals of an armlet, especially where 
animal-headed armlets otherwise occur, seems so obvious a device that one 
would, I think, be unwise to claim definitely, l>ecause of Greek things of the 
kind, that the present piece was derived as I suppose from a Greek model 
or made under strong Greek influence. That pairs of serpents heads were 
actually used thus on armlets of circular section by Greeks is shown by examples 
in the British Museum.* 

Fig. 9. An armlet, formed of a heavy circular rod increasing very gradually 

‘ The Cheste find has been described and in part figured by Molida. * AniigOedades ante-romanas 
de la costa de Levantc,' pp. 164 seqq. and pi v; on the coil-armlet cf. pp. 170 seq. ; his paper has been 
in part reproduced by Almarche Vasquez, op. cit., pp. 96 seqtj. 

• Cf. Melida, * AniigOedades ... de Levantc,’ p. 168. 

» Cf. Melida, * El lesoro iberico de jAvea* ; on the silver objects, pp. 371 seq. and pi. xvii. 

* Cf. Cat. Jeudtery, at., nos. 1602 l^-chaic Creek, from Cyprus), and 2775 (fourth-third centuries 
B.C., from Vonitza); also, pp. xliv seq., and General Index, for references to examples of other work¬ 
manship and later periods. 
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in thickness towards cither extremity; it is unornamented, and has plain square 
ends. Len^h, about 128 in.; weight, 4-55 oz. It looks as if it had been bent 
out of shape, for the present diameter of its 
opening is only about 2 in., and the rod 
occupies over a circumference and two- 
thirds. 

Fig. 10. An armlet, similar to the one 
on fig. 9 and (although lighter and shorter) 
probably intended to form a pair with it. 

Length, al>out 107 in.: diam. of opening, 
about 2 in.; weight 3 3 oz. 

Fig. 11. (//) An ornament, of the nature 
of a tore, consisting of a circular rod having 
at cither extremity an object sha|X^d like 
a double-cone with a slightly-cur\'ed outer 
end; a few inches from each of the terminal objects there is a small .swelling in 
the rod, ornamented with lines cut longitudinally. Length, about 25 5 in.; 



Fig. la Silver armlet. 



Fig. 11. Silver lore: in centre, side view of object imincdiotely below it. 


diam. of rod, about a 16 in.; weight, 4-55 oz. Round the inner end of either 
cone is engraved a band of ornament, Ihc object has been bent 

out of shape and broken in two, and its tips look as if .something had been 
broken away from them. 

VOL. LXXII. A a 
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All ornament (of vvliicli two views appear here—a side view at the 
centre of the photograph, and a front view l^ciow it), formed of a double-cone 
whose extremities have been elongated, Hattencd, and turned towards each 
other. W^eight, i oz. The pattern shown above has been engraved round tlie 
lO]> of each of tlie two cones. 

These two objects have ob\'iously iDccii intended to be worn together, 
Senor Cabrera suggested to me that the smaller one had been used as a clasp, 
passing through loops of cord on either edge of a garment, at the chest The 
piece looks as if it might indeed have sensed in that way in conjunction with 
the other piece worn as a tore ft seems more likely, however, that the two 
objects are parts of a single ornament—of a kinrl of which [ have, however, found 
neither an ancient parallel nor a recognizable representation, whether from the 
Peninsula or clscwherc—and were worn together as illustrated, because, w'hen 
the two pieces are set together in the position shown, the bent portions of the 
smaller one fit very accurately and tightly over the stem of the larger. 

Ancient tores or armlets with their terminals bent back, like those of the 
larger object here, are fairly common. For example, there arc gold bracelets 
found by Schliemann on the site of the Homeric llios which have recurvctl 
ends with conical tips;’ there arc many Irish tores which have recurved ends 
shaped like long cones with their bases outwards; * and there is a type of Iberian 
fibula, fairly common in bronze, with recurved ends shaped like very short cones 
set with their bases ontwards;" Penannu 1 ai- objects ending i n double-concs (the 
outei' cones sometimes truncated) are also fairly common ; se\'eral gold ones 
discovered in Galicia have been figured in the A/useo cspatwl de atdigrtedadcs.*^ 
and other Spanish ones (in the Madrid Archaeological Museum) by Paris,/T.™/, 
voL ii, p. 245, figs, 382 (a silver bracelet) and 3R4 (a silver toi'c);' they occur, 
also, in Scxindmavia, We may see pointless double-cones employed in the 
jewellery of the lamous * lady of Elche'" in the small objects pendent from 
groups of cords on either side of her neck. The ornamentation—a band of 
-slender chevrons surmounted each by a tiny circle—engraved upon the present 
pieces in several parts, occurs on other things of Spanish origins The small 

’ Cr /hos, Lond.^ pp, 45^ 

“ Cf. E, C. R. Armstrong, Cat Inslt GoM Oniiimenf.s\ Dublin, 192O;, pL Jiii. 

" Cf. J, R. Mt-lida, Exfai^iinoftes iir Nmiandu^ Madrifl, 1912, pi tx am! p, 43; Piiris, ct/, df., 
voi. i\f pi viii, figures a typical line example. 

’ Cf, *Adomos di; oro encontrados en Galicia', by J, VUIa-amil y Castro, in voL lii (1874), pp. 545 
srqij^ and pL 

'■ Compare, also, the ends of gold tores in the Museum, shown in tbfd.t p. 246, fig, 383. 

" Cf, Paris, Esstti. vo\. J, pi, i and jip. 279 ; Pijoan, o/f. r//., pp, 68 ; etc, 

' E.g, a large gold tore in the Madrid Museum icf. Paris, off. dt. fig. 386), whose engraved 
ornamentation is referred (cf, ihuL^ pp. 245 soq.) to Celtic infiuences. While chevrons alone are too 
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globular expansions in the rod of the larger piece are perhaps a feature due to 
C'eltic influence ; various Celtic personal ornaments* from sites outside of the 
Peninsula, show similarly swelled portions in thin rods. 

Fig* 12. A fragment, composed oft wo horses'heads and necks, joined back 
to back by a stout bar. \\^eight, ['3 oz. The heads arc in the round, and have 
a rough irregular hollow about ^ ia deep in the bottom oi each. 1 he piece is 
slightly curved, in part at least due to distention, so that it is conca%''e on the 
face figured and con\^ex on the opposite face. The bar, at the middle and on 
the side here figured, exhibits the surface of a break alxmtim wide, indicating 
a former attachment at that ]>lacc between the olijcct and something else. 

1 am much inclined to think that this object formed part ol a fibula, though 
one of a rare type. At Madrid there was sold in 
1^13 a small treasure found at Caurletc de las 
Fuentes, in the province of VkUencia, which contained, 
in addition to another very lairious silver fibula and 
a gold necklace, an incomplete fibula of silver whose 
bow began at a pair of hoi'ses* heads somewhat more 
realistic in treatment than the present ones but arranged 
just as they are; this fibula had, in its upper part, 
a human figure ' difficult to describe, because it was 
in a very crushed state V The broken surface on the present object looks as it 
it might very well have been the point of juncture between the object ;tnd 
a fibulas bow in a plane perpendicular to Uie plane of the object A silver 
fibula of peculiar form, surmounted by a small llgure of a horse is at Madrid, 
having* formed part of the treasure found near Sanlisteban del Puerto.’ Bron^^e 
horses, some with riders, occur not infrecpiently as the bows of Iberian bronze 
fibulae;" I do not recall, however, any bronze fibula in which two animals’ 

common elements of ancient ornament to be worthy of citation, it is perhaps woith noting that 
ornamentation formed of chevrons tip^^c^d with little circles occitrs on Broiue Age things from 
SwiUerland and elsewhere (cf. A* Bertrand, .hrh£ok{irk ct Paris, *885, figs* 46, 471; 

on pre*KtnJBcan pottery VVj/f/., %. 59)i on Iron Age antiquities from [,ivonia Icf. J. H. iVspehn, Auk 
tin Ndni J Jelsingfors. 1877, p. 366); etc. Perha|>s of interest in relation to these 

examples ts the 'Frojan pottery ornamentcti with a band of clievrons containing (instead of tipped 
with) each a httle circle tcf. Schmidt, ak, no. 2544), a pattern very similar to one to be seen on 
a black pottery fragment found at NumantSa Icf. Mcdida, h'xtnv. tU iVnntnniitt, pi, .'txiiil. 

’ Cf. Almarche V^quex, e/. dkt j>. 89 and {for an indistinct picture of a plaster cast of the object) 
pi. lacing p- 90* 

- Cf. Melida, Mm, . ftyneoi. AVir..* , tones at p* 13 and pi* v* 

^ For some examples see Paris, c/ 7 ., vol* ii, pp, 26S, 270 ; J* Decheletle, Muftmit vol ii, a, pp. 83i 
jtvy.; MelJda, Exeat', ete pL lx. Compare, further, ihe small bronze figuies of horses 

shown by Paris, op, t/'A, pp. 201 na/. 



Fig. 12. Silver fmgmeiu. 
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heads are set as are the heads here. Conceivably, however, it served as a handle 
for a small lamp or other vessel, althoug^h the broken surface is so narrow as to 
suggest that if an attachment to a vessel %%^ere made through it, the vessel must 
have been one of light weight. It seems still less likely to have served, set in 
a position approaching the horizontal, as the upper support for a slender handle 

rising from the place of the fracture and then curving 
do^v nward to meet the lower part of the body of the 
vessel.' In either case the hollows might (although 
their roughness and irregularity do not seem to favour 
the ideal possibly have sensed to engage projections 
helping to hold it in place. The Victoria and .Albert 
Museum contains (no. 364—1S54) the bronze handle 
of a vase, ancient Greek or Etruscan, having two 
horses heads, much farther apart but set as are the 
heads here ; the construction of this is, however, not 
like the construction of the present piece. M. Paris figaires and describes" 
a small bronze object, in a collection exhibited at Palencia. having a pair of 
horses' heads set back to back, and refers {he, cit.) to man}' small bronzes 
representing a similarly-set pair of heads of bulls or cows.^ 

Fig, 13. A fragment, consisting of a strongly-curved rod about 4 in. long, 
sliaped as if compo.sed of a series of complete reels whose bodies each taper 
towards the flanges, set end to end: the terminal 'reels ^ lack flanges at their 
outer extremities.' The object shows traces of gilding. Weight, 0-3 oz. 



rjg. 13, (jf iilvtf rod. 


^ Coiup-irii the iialo-Gi cijk bron/c- am|jh<3i a bgured by i lecbclttte [aft, ciV,, voL ii, 3, |j. 10481, 
which has, as such upper supports, pairs of the fore parts of horses set at an angle approacliing the 
v'crtioiL Jt should be obsei'vcd that I lie pitsent object seems to bear no marks indicating that It was 
set in a similar position against the side of a vessel. 

“ Op, dt, ^ oi. ii, hg. 252, pp, 206. 209, 

" In Atii, 472, there is ligured a roughish bron;;c ornament from the necropolis of 

Kamounta Iwhere both early antiquities and antiquities of Ib'^antine times have been found!, formed of 
a pair of horses* heads back to back and a loop, seemingly for suspension, which rises half-way between 
them. A number of pendants formed of horses^ heads are figured amongst Iron Age tilings from 
the Perm district (cf. Aspelin, op. at ^ [ip. 15.^ r to lliese a Livonian livan Age pendant (cf, 

|>. 377} seems rebtctL I herc is in thi; British Museinii a bronife buckle, found at Stanwick {cf, 
/>. AL ... Eitrti* iron fig. 12T and p, 135 : the buckle is now, however, regarded as made 
at a period considerably Later than ttie one to which it was formerly assignedl, whose character makes 
it appear ’ (juitc isolated in Britain ' and suggests tliat ti \vas brougftt to Britain from the Kast, whicli 
(although closed acroiiS the topj has some likeness to the present object. 

* A very similar design appears on a capital, of which part was found near the Cerro lic los 
Santos (ef. ' Pre-Roman Bronae Votive Offerings*, tip. -fitmpiAi figured by Paris [op. c/A, voL I, p. 42) 
and called by him Id. ihiri.t |>. 44 \ also, 4 ^. dtA TberoGreek'; in the case ul this caf>iuil a tfiird and 
identical llange is intertjosed between the end-llanges of each two adjacent ‘reels*. Other jneces 
found in the lAminsula and showing simitar arrangements couldi be cited. 
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The two central 'reeL' on one face, clear e%^itlcnce of their former 
attachment to some other object; and the ends of the piece are irregular, tus if either 
something had fitted over the tips or something had Ijeen broken away from 
eacli terminal and the fractured surface afterwards had been partly smoothed. 

1 suggest, v^'ery tentatively, that the present 1 rag meat may possibly ha\'e been part 
of a personal ornament of some kind, derived 
from, or otherwise closely related to, the \-ery 
curious bronze ornaments formed of a small 
pair of spirals joined to a large spiral (or pair 
of spirals) by means of a band of wires, di.s- 
covered by the Marques de Cerralbo in the 
women's graves in the Iberian necropolis of 
Aguilar de Angiiita.’ Sandars' illustration ol 
the ornaments from Aguilar de Anguita shows 
y:)Ortions of them—i.e. the part, in each, whose 
ends are continued lis the pair of small spirals 
and wliosc middle is held by one end of the 
group of wires—having about the same general 
form as the present piece. 'I'his latter may, so tar 
as we now can judge from the broken surfaces 
that it shows, have ended in a pair of spirals (or other things replacing spirals) 
and its mitldle ‘ reels ’ may have had a bar, or two bars or stout wires, attached 
in the position of the group of wires the bronze examples show. 

Fig. 14. A rough lump, from the melting-pot; weight, 505 oz. Similar 
lumps occurred in the treasures of Saiitisteban del Puerto' and Mogon^; the 
Mogon lump weighed about 40 02. troy. 

In addition to this lump there were two other pieces, not illustrated: a small 
wedge-shaped piece, cut from a lump like the one of fig 14, weight, 0-53 oz.; 
and a small hammered lump, weight, 0^08 oz. 



^ Marquee tic Cerralbo, ' Nccropolcs iberjques/ in remind 

el /yre/ttsl., Geneva, 1913, p, fig. 13; and 'Weapons of tlie Iberians", fig. 8. 

Compart' also some fragments composed of small pairs of spirals, found in a fourth-century u.c. 
woinan^s grave in tiie Iberian necropolis of Olnicda (cf. Bif/. .Sur. tk vol. Jtxiii 

[19(5], pL facing p. 227). On the Maiqucs de Ccrralbo’s excavations, see his ofi. pp. 593 Jrw- i 
Boi. Boc. Esp. ExcHrs., voi. cil., pp. 1325 ; DechoicUe, in Compfes t^mius . kad. des fnscripiwnsy Paris, 

1912. pp. 433 ; Marques de Cerralbo, iMtG pp* 326 ; Decbelette, Mtimtelf voK ii, 3 , 

pp. 687 : M. de Artinano y Galdacano, CVr/. Expo^iami JJienv^ - Ejf^part(ftc.% Madrid, 

1919, pp. x\'ii STr/-, XX fii-fp, xxiii, 3 ser/t/. j and ’ Weapons of llic Iberians \ ptiitsim.. 

- Cf. Melida, Mtts, iVnc,: . en {>. 12. 

^ Cr Sandars, Procmim^, xxviii, p, 57, 
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Ctyiiis, A number of coins, which I understood from Sehor Cabrera to fiave 
been tlie whole of those found (with the exception of a dozen or so, disposed of 
by him as duplicates), were ^^■^th the silverwork when I made my notes in 1916; 
these coins (possibly modified by a few additions; cf numbering 31 yj, 

have lx:cn submitted to the British Museum for examination. From the pre- 
liminar}' report upon them» by Mr, E, S. G. Robinson, the following is quoted: 


. with the hoard came fourteen coins purporting to form part of it which must 
all probably be regarded as intruders on account of thdr date and also of their condition 
and appearance; these comprised 10 I mix: rial denarii ranging from Augustus to Sept i mi us 
Severus, a denarius of fiarbatius for Mark Antony 41), aiiolher of L. Rubrics 
Dossenus (B. c 86), and a ijumarius of M. Cato (u, c 90), so worn as to be almost 
illegible. 

Adopting the local and chronological arrangeiueni of the />*, M, CaL of Coins of the 
Roman Republic the Ronnm coins contained in the hoard fall into the following periods: 

Before b. c. 197 15 denarii* including 8 without symbols or letters. 

196-173 5 denarii and i (the oidvj victoriate, 

[72-151 49 denarii, 

150-125 64 denarii, 

124-103 41 denarii. 

102-90 47 denarii. 


There is no coin (alwaj^s excluding theintruders " described above) to whicb a later 
date than b, c. 90 can be given, while the earliest of the denarii, two six.^cimcns with the 
symbol wreath* appear to fall bclbre b.c, 240 • both of these curiously enough are in very 
good condition, and it is chanictcristic of the Iioard that on the whole the earlier coins 
are not much more worn than the later. The find also contained 82J Celtibcrian coins* 
most of them in good condition; indeed if, as is generally believed, the Ccltibcrian issues 
came to an end in b. c. 133, for coins whicii must have been in currcnc}' for at least forty 
years their presentation is unusual/ 


1 he * intruders' have been cited (cf. p, 164) as evidence suggesting 

that the hoard was buried later than the date 1 have claimed, Ii is well to note, 
therefore, that the report's obsen^ation as to their condition and iippearance was 
in no way suggested by me; before submitting the coins to the Museum, 1 bad 
never examined them at all closely and I had no idea that any of them were 
doubtful members of the hoard. We may next observe that the coins whose 
attribution to the hoard is not questioned are all clean and have the ,same 
general appearance as have the other objects, whilst most of the other coins have 
a considerably darker surface. Furthermore, that the unquestioned members 
form a group, of over 300, endingf precisely at the point where the coins uf 
a numlx,T oi other hoards exhumed ia the district end, while those whose 
proper inclusion is very doubtful number only fourteen, and their dales arc 
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sprt'nfi over a period of about three cetiiuries. Of the coins, two are examples 
of the eurious tin issues, as to whose purpose there has been considerable 
speculation,* one of these purportinpf to lx; of a date earlier than u,c:. ^yo, the other 
bctni^' a denarius of Scptimlus Sevems. A g^reat ho.ard (700 denarii) of similar 
tin coins, found at Lyons, led to a suggestion that the einpcmr Severus, after bis 
visit to the tin country of Hribain. conceived the idea of a tin currency to supple¬ 
ment the small quantities of l^nman bronze that reached the provinces but that 
his experiment was al)anrloned almost immediately because the coins produced 
were too easily confused with silver coinage. But as such coins were made of 
a metal obviously softer and lighter than silver, and as it seems extremely urn 
likely that a working silversmith would be taken in by them, we may reasonably 
assume that the present tw'o were not found as part of our hoard. 

A simple and highly probable explanation as to how these * intruders' miglit 
have become mixed amongst the coins of the hoard is not difficult to find, 
Sefior Cabrera, although he disposed in 1916 of the silverwork and some of the 
coins of the hoard, retained until the summer of 1919 the greater part of the coins. 
During the intciTcning period it was natural tor him to look upon these latter 
as ha^ ing no rcterence to the hoard from which they had been separated. From 
time to time loose coins have been picked up on Sehor Cabrera's land—which 
{cLsufira, p. 162) is adjacent to a Roman road and Inc hides part of a Roman 
cemetery—and It seems to me more than probable that, with no thought of the 
possible archaeological consequences, he dropped, even before the division of 
1916, such of those which were brought to him in amongst the coins of the hoard. 
Then, when in 1919 be disposed of 238; coins, the few additions he had made 
had perhaps been forgotten, or were perhaps not considered by him to be worth 
mentioning, and in any case were overlooked. 1 have not had the opportunity 
of verifying this hypothesis* hut it appears to me, considering the very vancrl 
character of the 'intruders V to hold a high degree of probability^ 

As has been pointedout above (p. 162)* there are good reasons for believing 
that the later coins (excluding the iittrutlcrs) of the hoard should [rroperly be 
dated somewhat earlier than h.c. <>0* Mr. Mattingly, who has kindly permitted 
me to quote in full his note to me on this matter, of which the concluding 
portion has already {/oc. ct 7 .) been given, says i 

' The Cordova find is unmistakably similar in character to a number of other Spanish 
finds—Ciizlona* Oliva* Ricma (/?. Af. Cat. Rep, Ilf List of Finds, p. 2 ft', nos, 7* 8, 9)* and 

' Cf, G. Macdonald, *A Reccni Find of Romnn Coins in Scotland,' in Ntitn, CV/jwj.* 4th series* 

VOI. Y (1905), pp, 14 

* Macdonald has suggested {ttK. ri/.j veiy plausibly that the Roman tin coins were made as votiYe 
ofterings. It is tempting to think that the two accompanying this find were left by fearful passengers 
along tlie road through the cemetery. 
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the Sierra Morena {Num. Chron. 1921, pi 179 fH), On Grueber’s dating it would have to be 
assigned to about b.c, 89. There are, however, cogent reasons lor thinking that tlie 
whole group of finds belongs to a period nearly fifteen 3'cars carlien This would, 
of course, in^’olve a redating of a immber of mone3'ers ; but, as inan3^ of them have 
alread3" been assigned b3' good judges to dates before b, c loo, this consideriition need 
not disquiet us. 

The decisive arguments for nn earlier dale are : 

(i) The denarius of Piso and Caepio, which is common in later finds, occurs in no 
single find of this group. Its date is practicall3^ certain, n. c 100 (cf. R Af. CaL Rep. 1 , 
p. 170 and notes). 

This evidence, in itself, is very nearly decisive. 

<2) The denarius and qiiinarius of M. Cato occur in no single find of the group. The 
relation of this coinage, with the remarkable epithet victrix given to Roma, to the 
vietoiy over the Cimbrians and Teutons is unmistakable. Its date is therefore 
r. B. c. loi. 

{3) The exceptional coinage of L. Licinius Crassus and Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, 
in conjunction with M. Aurelius Scaurus, L. Porcius Licinus, and three other mouc3Trs, 
was once assigned with confidence to the year of their Joint censorship, b. c. 92. The 
participation in the coinage bv censors would itself be exceptional. The rev. type of the 
issue, whicli shows a barbarian in biga r„ seems to refer directl3* to the wars in Gaul from 
Ere. 123 onwards; and the issue probabl3" celebrates the foundation of Karbo in b.c. 117. 

(4) Sext. I 111 his Caesar (r. B.C. 94, Gnieber) was probabl3^ the praetor of b.c, 123; 
mone3^er then not later than c B.c. 135. C. Fulcher (c. B.c, 93, ,Grueber} was un- 
doubtedl3' consul in B. c, 92; jnone3’er then not later than r. ir c. J05 (cf. notes on his 
career, B. M, Cn(. Rep. I, 198, note 2)/ 

[Here follows the portion quoted on pp. 162-3, 

In n letter sent with the above note. Mr. Mattingly says : 'The main point 
is that as the group of finds never shows common coins of the years rc. roi-joo, 
it must l>c earlier than that date. The historical evidence clinches the matter/ 


X. Uripublihsed Plans of Dover Harbour, 

By William Mixet, Esq,^ M,A., Treasurer 


Read ist December 1921* 


Dover has been both fortunate and unfortunate. Its misfortunes it has 
shared with the otlier harbours on the south-east coast, and if its fortune has 
been to escape the fate which has overwhelmed them, this is due solely to its 
proximity to the opposite shore, and the consequent necessity of preserving it 
as a port of passage, an end which has only been achieved by a continuing 
expenditure of public money; nor is the tale, as some think, even yet all 
told. 

Before I attempt to describe what has been done to keep open a port at 
Dover something must be said as to the nature of the danger which, attacking 
all our south-eastern harbours, has in turn ruined ever}- one of them but 
Dover 

The English Channel fonns a funnel which, opening from the Adantic, 
reaches its narrowest point opposite Dover whence the hrench shore is only 
hventy-two miles distant. The flood-tide running eastwards from the ocean 
is forced into this ever-narrowing funnel, with the result that its violence 
increases as it travels onwards. On the other hand, the returning ebb runs far 
more slowly as it passes ^vestwards up the ever-widening tunnel. The flood- 
tide therefore is a far more effecti\^e carrier than the ebb. 

Add to this violence of flood-tide due to the configuration of the coasts the 
fact that the prevailing winds in the Channel are west and south-west, and we 
have a doubly strong power ever sweeping along our south-eastern shores. 
The chief effect of these mighty' forces is seen in the gradual choking up of the 
south-eastern harbours, some by shingle, some by sand, and in the formation of 
banks in the open sea such as the Goodwins and the countless sand-banks 
fringing the opposite coast. This result is due to the fact that the bed of the 
Channel is covered with the detritus of earlier formations: this, caught up by 
the sweep of the flood and carried on by the trend of tide and wave, is deposited 
where the shifting eddies and currents drift it. 

What these eddies and currents are it would take a skilled Channel pilot 
to know. How they are caused is hiirly obviou.s. The Atlantic tide flows east¬ 
wards up the Channel; but, severed where it strikes Ireland, a part passes up 
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north, round Scotland and down the North Sea; thb also reaches the Channel 
at its eastern end. many hours later it is tnie, but when it does get there it 
causes by opposition with the direct tide a series of eddies and cross currents. 
Caught in these swirls, the matter till then held in suspension is dropped on to 
the floor of the sea, there to grow into one of the main dangers of the Channel 
navigation. 

These, then, arc the general laws to which arc due the deposits of shingle 
and sand which have choked our south-eastern harbours. In the case of some 
of these lost harbours, such as Sandwich and Rye, other causes have con¬ 
tributed, such as deposits of mud washed down by the rivers which still have 



their estuaries near these towns. In the case of Dover, however, this cause, at 
any rate in historic times, he eliminated, lor here the river Dour has not 
contributed in any great degree to the silting up of the harbour, the result 
being mainly due to accumulation of shingle. 

The history’ of Do\'er harbour, or rather of the Dover harbours, for there 
have Ijeen several, is one of successh'c failures, and the first point we have to 
grasp in studying it is that cver>' attempt made to improve matters has held 
in it the seeds of its own min. Every remedy applied, remedies carried out at 
enormous cost, has profluced some temporar}^ and local improvement, but in 
a ver>^ short space of time the remedy has brought about the same, often 
indeed a worse state of things, than that which it was intended to reform. 

Let us now consider in order the various harbours of which any I'ecorfl 
remains, and first it will be well to picture to ourselves the in some one or 
other part of which they have successively l:ieen placed. Bay is almost a 
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ih\c of courtesy, for taking a straight line from the South Foreland to Shake¬ 
speare's diff the indenUttion at the must is less than half a mile, while if we deal 
only with Dover proper and substitute the Castle difls for the South Foreland, 
a perpendicular drawn to the old shore line is only half that, 

I'he shore of this slight indentation is formed by cliffs. Shakespeare s cliff, 
which lies south of the bay, after sinking slightly to form Archcliff, continues 
northwards as the Western Heights as far as the abrupt and narrow cleft 
through which the Dour finds its way to the sea; this cleft is dosed on its tarther 
side by the higher cliff on which stands the Castle (hg. i). In the valley tiius 
formed lies the old town of Dover, which must from the first have stood on the 



edge of the sea. As the delta formed by the river advanced, so the town grew 
with it until by the fourteenth century its seaward limits were fixed for a time 
by the wall which has left its name to Town Wall Street. Through this wall, 
hard by Butcheiy^ Gate, the Dour passed to the sea. The tacc of the town 
wall, as also the foot of the Western Heights which continued its line bejond 
Snar Gate to the south, were at this date washed by the sea (fig* 2X Late in the 
sixteenth century the town again advanced seaward, and modern Dover, the 
Dover of docks, harbours, and esplanades, has spread out in front of this line, 
built on beach piled up by the sea. It is the gradual gro^^^th of the land so 
won that a study of the successive harbours enables us to follow, for it is to the 
efforts made to construct and keep open a harbour that the whole of this land 
owes its existence. 

My object being to trace the origin of the harbour as it is to-day, 1 do not 
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propose to do more than mention the first two havens, and indeed all that is 
kno\v'^n about them is only legend* 

t)nce, no doubt, the Dour was a tidal river, and ships are said to have 
sailed up its estuary and to have anchored in safety in the valley, on the spot 
now occupied by the market-place* 

That some such ha\'en existed receives strong confirmation from the 
account giv^'cn by Caesar of his attempted landing at Dover on his first expedi¬ 
tion to Britain/ where the description exactly fits such a harbour* It must, 
however, later have become blocked, partly by material brought down by the 
river, partly by shingle driven in by the sea* 

'I'he next harbour of which we have any definite knowledge lay just out¬ 
side the town wall, in the angle between this and the slight projection of the 
Castle cliff. This must have afforded but poor shelter, for tt lay open to the 
south-\\ e5t and so was exposed to the full fury of gales from that quarter. 
When this was formed is not known, but it seems to have sufficed down to 
about 1495, from which date we are able to take up the history and interest 
of Dover harbour in fairly accurate detail 

The one fact men had firmly grasped was that the south-west wind was the 
danger; where then could this be avoided ? On the southern side ot the bay 
the Western Heights bend seawards and sink a little, to form what is known as 
Archcliff, before they pass on again to rise up to Shakespeare^s cliff' The 
slight projection thus formed offered some shelter of the kind required* At 
the foot of tlie cliffs, here much less stce]>, some soil mixed with shingle had 
accumulated^ and in this a pool existed, due to certain springs which rose 
under the foot of the cliff to run into the sea: these are now lost^ though their 
memory remained until lately in Spring Street The shelter was but slight, 
and the pool but small, but John Clerk (1495) showed how both could be 
utilized, and in him we meet the first engineer of the long series connected 
with Dover harbour works. Me both improved the pool, and gave to its 
mouth more protection than the slight existing headland, if indeed it were 
worthy of the name, affordetl* This he did by building a pier on the seaward 
side of the pool, and at the end of it he placed a tower of which the name lives 
on to-day in Round Tower Street. I'he idea was good, but the plan was 
vitiated by insufficient knowledge* Almost at once the difficulty which has 
been the ruin of every successive harbour from that day to this, began to show 
itself I have spoken of the violence of the eastern running hood-tide, and of 
its accentuation by the prevailing south-westerly winds, and how both these 
causes combined <lrivc the shingle and the sand eastwards up the coast. The 
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sand, lighter than the shingle, is borne farther on iintit some appropriate eddy 
drops it to block Sandwich and to pile up the Goodwins, The shingle would 
pass along the shore more slowly but as surely^ to find a home equally incon- 
v^enient to navigation farther on; but the moment the skill of man builds into 
the shore-current some projection to form a ha\''en, within that projection lies, 
it is true, the wished-for boon of quiet water, yet into it, round the head of the 
projection, sweep with every gale shingle-laden swirls, dropping their burden 
in the still mouth of the harbour. Clerk never realized that this must ever be 
the case, and when his first scheme failed, in no way discouraged, he thought 
to remedy it by carrying his pier out a little farther, curving it inwards, and 
building at the newer end another tower,' 

It is this pier and these two towers that we have in our print of 1520, 
where they form the setting for the embarkation of Henry V III for Calais. 
So successful did the work appear, and so secure a shelter did the haven offer 
that men called it Paradise’ but its christening was premature, for by 1530 the 
farther tower had \^anished, swept away by some south-west gale. 

Whether Clerk was dead or only disgraced by the failure of his plans is 
not known, but in 1533 one Thompson took up the endless struggle against the 
sea, only to fail in his turn as signally as his predecessor. 

That the state of the harbour was in fact perilous at this date, if indeed 
there was any harbour at all, appears from a letter from the town council to 
the king (15th January 1534),’ in which they say that the town had possessed 
19 or 20 ,ship5, crayers and boats, but during the last ten or twelve years such 
a quantity of small stones had been cast up by the sea that the harbour was 
quite closed up and destroyed. The three or four crayers that were left must 
of necessity ride in the open sea. 

The problem was threefold. First, to prevent the shingle silting into the 
mouth of Paradise; secondly, to protect the shingle bank which had accumulated 
on the seaward side of Clerk's pier, the shifting nature of which threatened the 
.safety of the harbour from its rear and endangered the fishermen’s hovels 
which had begun to appear there; thirdly, the entrance to Paradise required 
protection from the north-east, while the basin itself needed deepening. The 
last point was met by dredging, while a new pier was built out from the 

' Fig, 2 . 

* The name survives in Paradise Street, vvliicli, until the recent clearance of this area, crossed 
the site of this harl>our. The inner basin of Calais harbour, frequented by fishing-boals, is also 
known as Paradise^ and it would appear that Dover took the name from Calais, for Mr. F, Lenncl, 
the historian of Calais, tells me that the name was in use in Calais in the time of Fdward III, He is 
unforiimately unable to give me any definite authority for this, since, living at Arras, his notes and 
Jjis house have alike perished. 

= L&P,, 35Hen, Vni,66. 
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northorn side of the Paradise mouth cur\dng round towards Clerk's remaining 
tower, thus protecting the entrance to the liarbour trom the north-east. To 
prevent, as wiis hoped, the shingle drifting round into the mouth of Paradise 
another pier was built starting from the shingle bank which had grown up on 
the seaward side of Clerk's works. 'Fhe sea end of this pier lay east from 
Clerk's remaining tower and some distance farther out in the sea. Its object 
was to direct the shingle past the mouth of Paradise, and this indeed it did 
with results then unforeseen, but disastrous to the tov^ n, as will be shown later. 
Tlie sea end of this pier was known later as the Black Bulwark; it underwent 
many transformations, one of w-hich became tlie south Jetty of a later harbour, 
and this still remains though barely recognizable.' 



To guard against the danger which had threatened Paradise on the sea side 
two groynes w ere built out from the bank of shingle into the sea; these by 
arresting the beach added to the extent and solidity of the bank (lig. 3).^ 

A letter of Thompson's of the 20th September 1534“ explains what was 
being begun at that date. The soutli jetty/ he tells us, is in length 165 ft. and 
in breadth 24 ft. AVe have begun the north jetty [i.e. the smaller pier on the 

^ The remains of Thompson's Black Bulwark also sumve in the last Ordnance plan of Dover 
as the Bull Rock. 

’ One of these grojmes is shown in plate xxxvi, Againi>t it is wriuen ‘ The foot of the preble 
* The length of the groyne, standyng southe from the long or south est side is lx foot'. 

^ L. St P., Hen, VIIf 1170. 

* This ivoald be his new seavvar<l pier. One of the difficulties in interpreting these documents 
arises from their use of compass bearings, as these, of course, vary according to the points irom 
which they were taken. 
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north side of the entrance to Paradise]. 'Hie harbour is trenched [re, dredged] 
from the old pier liend [Clerks tower] to the west inward ,.joo ft*, in breadtli 
100 ft. in the mouth, and inward 200 ft.; in the belly 400 ft., and in the south¬ 
west to the hills nbo^-e 500 ft., and it within the harbour a fathom and 
a half, so that a crayer of 50 tons can lie in it.' 

This part of the work is well seen in a contemporary drawing, halt picture, 
half bird's-eye perspective, in the British Museuna {pf XXX VI).’ This shows 
Paradise mnning up under the cliff in two ‘sounds' or bays. In one of them is 
written ‘Thisherbour is enlarged and deped ] in another, the western. ' and this 
parte of the herbor is both clensed and deped vii foot'* We sec on the south side 
of the entrance to Paradise, Clerk s one remaining tower, and on the north side 
Thompson s new ciiiwed jetty, cairtang" a beacon at its end* At the root of this 
is written over the shingle hank ‘ Here is cart el by the force of the sees iii hun- 
clrcth foot and more '* 

The new seaward pier is also given in this dnawing, and ends in the foil 
which became known as the Black Bulwark. Against this is written ‘Also thcr is 
bekled of the est north est jette ii hundreth and iiiixx feet'* This ‘est north est 
Jettc 'does not seem to have been a part of the original plan nor, though thus 
named Ijy 'rhompson, is it shown in the picture, l>ut it undoubtedly existed* 
Starting from opposite the Black Bulwark* thus leaving an outer entrance to 
Paradise, it formed a continuation of Thompson's main pier, and stretched 
across the bay towards the Castle for a distance of 2S0 ft 1 low much farther 
it was meant to go we do not knox^s for it was nex'er completed. Its upper por¬ 
tion was dcstro3J"cd before long by gales, l^ut its foundations, alw^ays Ivnown as 
the Mole Rocks, remain to-day just north of the entrance into the present tiflal 
hasin.^ Thompson evidently built considerable hopes on this extension, thinking 
it would offer shelter to shipping, for in a letter of July [537"* he says ‘between 
the est north est jetty head [i.c, the Mole] & the foreland of St. Margarets there 
shall be slack water of 7 fathoms witliout stream or lUle, Such a harbour w^ould 
command the nanow^ seas.' 

d'hompson’s work covered the perir'id 1530-40 and he wxas assisted by 
one Cavenclish ; indeed Caventlish, with three others, must himself have 
submitted a plan of a new harbour, rejected, one must think, as being too 
bohi for the times. This plan survives, and is a forecast in miniature of the 

’ Cotton MSS. * 4 ug. I. i, 22, 23. Statham 0/ Doixf, bond., 1899) re produces this, but without 
ihc lettering, its most valuable feature. A good reproduction of it was publishctl by T. Kigden 
of Dover in t% 8. It is diflicult lo date this plan exactly : it cannot be earlier tlian 1538, and is probably 
about 1543, 

^ They appear on all the later plans of die harbour, and are generally so named. 

^ L. & R, 29 lien. VMI,397* 
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modern outer harbour of to-day,’ for it encloses a considerable area of the bay 
outside Paradise. This is done by two piers, one running south from the Town 
Wall, from a point just east of Butcher)^ gate, one starting from the shingle bank 
dividing Paradise from the sea and curA-ing round northwards to meet the firet. 
At each pier head is a fort, and a boom is shown closing the entrance. 1 aradise 
is left available as an inner harbour, and at the entrance to this stands Clerks 
Round Tower. The plan is signed Rich. Caundisshe, John Bartlett, John 
a Borough, Anthony Auchar. We know that Cavendish was controller of the 
works at Dover as late as 1542, and he is found at Boulogne in 1544, and Auchar 
is also named in 1538 as paymaster of the King’s works. 

Thompson was far from having grasped the conditions at Dover, and his 
plans could never have succeeded, but the letters of the time show that he was 
hampered by want of funds as well as by professional jealousies. He speaks in 
1537 of being hindered by the controller, and in the same year one Wingfield 
writes to the paymaster at Dover, ‘ Here hath been since your departure I sup¬ 
pose the devil, the west pier is damaged and the other works,* and again in the 
same year he adds, ‘The Master of the Masindwc [i. e. Thompson, Master of the 
Maison Dieu] aided by four mariners of the town began this labour without any 
experience, but ever as the blind man casts his staff; and so hath budded unto 
this day thinking he hath done well, and is clean deceived. The four mariners 
arc honest men, but what building meaneth they know but as ignorent men 
doth.** One wonders whether the four mariners were Cavendish and his fellow 
signatories of the plan just noted. Thompson even goes so far as to suggest in 
a letter to Cromwell that he has Ix^en poisoned. 

Thompson’s plans were conceived on a large scale, and were based entirely 
on improving and preser\’ing the existing Paradise. I n this object he failed com¬ 
pletely, and at once, as the next available evidence shows. This is a panoramic 
view of the bay. drawn by Antony van den Wyngaerde. And first as to the date 
of this. The artist was a Fleming, and the drawing is now in the Bodleian 
Library’(pi. XXXVHI).* 

Not very’much is known about Wyngaerde, but he is thought to have come 
to England in the suite of Philip, which would date the picture as not earlier 
than 1554. Later he was employed by Plantin of Antwerp to make a number 
of sketches of Spanish towns. These, now in the \"ictoria and Albert Museum, 
are sometimes dated, and the earliest date found on them is 1558, while they run 

‘ Cot. Aug. I, 26. A similar plan is among the archives of the Dover Harbour Commissioners. 
Plate xxxvii is taken from the latter, 

* L. & P., 28 Men. \ 4 ll, 92,335. 

* Sutherland Coll. B. i. 71. It is unknown to all writers on Dover. 
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on to 1567. The Dover picture, therefore, would seem to fall between 1554 and 

It is common knowledge that Dutch artists may be trusted for accuracy in 
what they represent; but Wyngaerde's draAving differs so completely from its 
predecessor that were it not for the confirmation brought to it by plans of some 
twenty years later it would be impossible to believe that it really represented 
the harbour as wc have seen it left by Thompson, And herein lies the great 
value of this picture, for it sho\A^ that already by 1556 Thompson’s work had 
failed completely in its object and the Paradise haven had ceased to he a harbour. 
Indeed, Paradise is hardly visible at all in this drawing, but in its place we have 
the first beginnings of what is now the tidal basin. 

Wyngaerdc gives us Thompson's pier in the foreground with a prolongation 
running out seaAvardsat right angles; this we know from other sources had been 
added. A little way short of the end of 'rhompson s pier, projecting inAvards, is 
another short pier, having on its curved end a crane, whence it came to be called 
the Crane pier.^ Inside the Crane pier, between it and the entrance to Paradise, 
lay a small area of water quite protected from the south-west and fairly well 
from the north-east seas. This became known as the Bight, and in its turn 
formed the only Dover harbour for some years. It was clearly the only harbour 
in Wyngaerde’s time, and to sKoav that this was so he fills it with ships. In con¬ 
firmation of this maybe quoted a report made in 1581 by Hhe most sensible, 
ancient & skilful men and mariners of Dover ’ called in to advise on troubles 
that then befell the Bight, Avho * affirm that they have knoAvn lie in the Bight 
within the crane* seven of the Kings ships and ' they well remember that sliips 
of 200 and better have ridden there 

The difficulty in understanding Wyngaerdc's picture lies in a building which 
he shows on the sea side of Thompson's pier, opposite the root of the Crane 
pier. What this may have been I am at a loss to conjecture. It is clearly not 
Archcliff fort, for this is shown in the background in its proper position just on 
the first rise of the cliffi where the artist marks it by two cannon. It was no 
doubt some building which, exposed as it Avas to the full strength of the south¬ 
west gales, could not have stood long in such a position. There is no sign of 
the Mole, but this does not surprise us as we know^ that by this time the upper 
Avork of this had completely vanished. 

The Bight did not last long; already before 1579 the state of the harbour 
again became critical. Three dangers threatened it; first, the sea showed signs 
of breaking in at the back, through the bank of shingle which had built itself up 

I This appears v^ry clearly in a later plan (ph xll), where it is named ‘ Ould Crane Hcad\ 

- Jlrc/i. xi, 244. 1 shall often have occasion to quote this MS., which, bequeathed to the Society 

by John Thorpe, is printed in ArcJnjfof<fgfiJt 
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on the sea side of Clerk's pier, shingle whidi also formed the root of Thompson's 
southern pien On this bank houses had been built, and their safety was imperilled* 
Secondly, the end of Thompson's pier became completely ruined; and^ what was 
far more serious, the opening left between it and the Mole was so choked with 
shingle that access to the Bight had become impossible* Dover was thus prac¬ 
tically left without a harbour; but there was worse than this, for the projection 
of Thompson's main pier with its continuing Mole seawards had indeed, as he 
had predicted, brought aix>ut * slack ^vater without stream or tide of 7 fathoms 
in the bay', but into this slack water shingle had drifted round the outer end of 
the Mole and deposited itself right up to the Castle cliff. That this result was 
due to Thompson's work appears plainly from the report 1 have already quoted 
from. ' Before the peere was builte out there are men alive can remember that 
there were no bankes or shelves of beache to be scene before Dover, but all 
cleane sea between Archcliff tower and the Castle clyffe/ and the framers of this 
report go on to show how clearly they had grasped the reason of the change, 

‘ By experience it hath been always found that as the peere was built out so the 
bankes of bcache allso began to growe, and lay farder out as the peere was farder 
built*.* 

But for the river this shingle would have deposited itself directly on the 
shore and thence grown outwards. The flow of the river ater, however, pre¬ 
vented this, and brought about the formation of a lagoon which lay between the 
original shore line and the shingle bank. This lagoon was filled by the river 
water added to by the flowing tides; as the tide sank the water fell into the sea 
by channels it cut for itself through the shingle bank, channels which shifted as 
waves and wind dro\'e the loose shingle this way and that (fig, 4), 

Some part of this lagoon, perhaps the larger part, ran with the ebb-tide out 
to sea through the opening between the Black Bulwark and the mined Mole» 
i. e* the space which Thompson had left as the only entrance to the harbour, but 
this stream was not sufficient to sweep away the e^'^cr-growing shingle. ' rhere 
is no other entrance or hav^en mow the at this presente but sutche as the ebbinge 
out of the sea water and coorse of the ryver doth keape open/ says the report 
of 1581* The depth of water at the entrance varied with the strength and direc¬ 
tion of the gales, but at times there were not more than four feet of water over 
the bar* 

Mow hopeless was the state of the harbour at this date is fully shown 
partly by various documents presented in the Record Office anfl partly by the 
manuscript of 1581 * Wc also have a most v^aluablc plan, happily dated as of 

* Ihld. 2E2. The P* R. O, rdercnces arc State Papers Dom. Eliz. voL 120; 2,1, 24.'; 131; 
72, 72’' ; 140: 46. Only the second of these is dated, 1579, but the others are clearly of al>out the 
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15S1.* This was obviously prepared to show the then state of tlie harbour, and 
seeing that it bears the arms of Diggcs, gules, a cross argent chained with five 
eagles displayed, we may attribute it to him* It becomes all the more inter¬ 
esting when we know that what was ultimately done was his work. Tliis plan 
shows the depth of water at various points, adding the depth of the ooze which 
lay below, no doubt with the view of showing the nature of the foundation which 
would be met with. Moreover, two lines on this plan foreshadow wliat Digges 
did when called m to execute the work. 

Before this came about, however, many experts were consulted, such as 
*sundrie men of experience of that country from Flanders', among whom were 



the ‘scluse masters of Dunkirke and other cunning men of the low countreys 
Jealousy, perhaps, prevented tiie Flanders * scluse masters' from being asked for 
more than advice, for the work was entrusted to three English engineers who 
followed one another in quick succession. It is during this period, i579“95, that 
we have four plans of Dover showing both what was proposed and what was 
actually done, all of which, so far as I am aware, are quite unknown. 

Tnie, the first engineer employed was dismissed before he had done more 
than make preparations, the cost of which frightened his employers. He was 
followed by Poins,and it is with his work that 1 think the first of the plans now 
to be considered maybe connected. This plan is among the records at Hatfield, 
and I have to thank the Marquess of Salisbury for permission to publish it 

same dale. Attached to the first is a plan (pi. xi) to be noted later: the second also refers to a plan 
which is said to accompany it but does not. 

^ Brit. Mus. Add, MSS. 1181541. 
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(pL XXXlXy The only indiaition of date that it bears is a faint inscription, 
‘This plan was drawea and coulored by Thos, Miles for William, Lord 
Cobham/ which places it during' the wardenship of Lord Cobham, 155S-97, 

My attribution of it to Poins b based on the following considerations. The 
difliculty to be met was how to deal with the shingle \vhich accumulated between 
the Black Bulwark and the now submerged Mole, between which lay the only 
entrance to the harbour. Every one agreed that the only way ol doing this 
was to enclose by walls the river water which formed the lagoon and then to 
direct its flow through a sluice on to the danger spot at low tide. We know 
that Poins began by building a work opposite the end of the Black Bulwark, 
and just inside the w^estern end of the now ruined Mole; now this plan shows 
a long enclosing wall starting from the Castle cliff Just east of where the Dour 
entered the lagoon and running south do\\-n to this work. From half-way down 
what is nowSnargate Street a converging wall runs diagonally from under the 
Western Heights to join the end of the first wall, and at the junction of the two 
is a sluice through which the water would pour straight on to the bar. It is 
further clear that the author of the plan intended to revive and use Paradise, 
for not only is Paradise shown, but the entrance to it is furnished with 
a sluice which, when opened, would direct a second stream of water on to 
the bar. This involved considerable alteration to the Black Bulwark, and 
the destruction of the Crane pier; both were probably by now so ruinous 
that there could be no hesitation in removing them. The restoration and 
continued use of Paradise is easily understood if we remember how difficult 
it is for the mind of man to turn suddenly to a new idea; no doubt also there 
were strong vested interests clinging round the w'harV'CS of the old haven. 

This may have been what Poins proposed to carry out, but all he completecl 
\was the work at the end of liis proposed two long walls. That this ^vas so is 
well shown in a later plan (pL XLI) where this work is shown and marked 
'Poyns his first groyne' and ' Poyns his second groyne V 

The next plan we have, unfortunately undated, is due to P. Symans (pL X L),“ 
The system It proposes is, in principle, the same as in the last, but the long wall 
is much shorter, and returns at right angles to the shore at Snargate Street; it 

' Hatfield Papers, Maps, t, 58. 

’ 1‘he [ latfleld plan is further nuticeable for one thing, it gives key Letters to fourteen, wcll'known 
landmarks in and around Dover, adding their height in fathoms ^ above tlie ful sea mark All lliese 
points are well knovrn with one ejcception—the letter L being explained in the key as the ' Lawles 
Church ’;; now on the plan L stands seemingly where was the Templars^ Church, whose foundations 
have recently been rccov^ercd and protected, I cannot find this name anywhere else* nor can I in 
any way account for it as applied to this church; moreover, it goes to prove that at this date the 
church was still a prominent landmark, 

^ P. R. O, State Papers ; Dom. Elb- 120:24). 
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leaves the Black Bulwark and Crane pier untouched, and clearly intends to 
continue using both Paradise and the Bight. It is especially interesting as 
showing still existing certain features of the earlier work, for we find Clerk’s 
round lower, and Thompson’s north-eastern jetty, Black Bulwark, and Mole. 
The space of shingle through which the water was to flow from the propo.sed 
sluice to the haven mouth is named ‘ the Great Panradswhich 1 take to be 
a variant of Paradise. Very similar to this is another plan in the British 
Museum which I do not reproduce as it is already given in Archaeologia ; ’ there 
can be no doubt but that this plan was copied from Symans. Both Symans’s 
and the Museum plans show what i\'as actually executed by Digges, the engineer 
to whose work is due the Dover as we know it to-day, work which we must now 
follow in some detail. 

On Poins s dismissal the work was taken up by Thomas Digges,’ I nterested 
as was his father, in many fields of science, Digges, largely jaerhaps because he 
was a Kentish man. devoted himself especially to Dover. The report of 1581 
on the then state of the harbour, which I have already c|Uoted from more than 
once, was his work. 

In this report he deals not only with the condition of the harbour and 
the causes which had brought it to that state, but sketches in full detail the 
remedies he proposes to apply. His plans, as is often the case with engineer’s 
jjroposings, went far beyond what was actually done, nor are we surpnsed to 
learn that his original idea, as was Poins’s, was the improvement and retention 
oMhe existing Paradise haven. He proposed, however, to do this in quite a 
difiFerent way. _He penned up the water in the lagoon, much as Poins liad 
intended, but his plan then was to lead some of the penned-up water by a new 
channel running under the Western Heights into the upper end of Paradise 
In his cross wall were to be two sluices, the larger one discharging on to the 
mouth of the harbour, between the Black Bulwark and Poins’s new work; the 
smaller one leading by his new channel into Paradise, Along this channel 
houses would be built, 'and then would every howse for his own commoditie in 
respecte of freishe water bee content to bear haulfe charge of trench!nge the 
chanell where the ryver shall roonne After thus sen'ing as a water-supply for 
the expected houses, the water would enter Paradise at the upper end and keep 
it full as a floating basin. 1 his was to be ensured by building a ‘master sluice' 
to hold up the water at the entrance of Paradise, which lay not far behind the 

' B. M. Add. MSS. 1181^^ A; Arch.\\2K^, It maybe noticed that Symans’s 'Great Parrads' 
becomes ^ Great Parade 

“ For an account of tius distinguished Kentish family see the DkL of NaL Bhe., s v Dienes 
Thomas. ' ‘ * 

• This enclosure became known as the Pent, and is now the Wellington Dock. 

* Ardi. XI, 23^. 
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haven mouth at the Black Bulwark, * not 20 rodd distante from the only place 
of p)errill to be clensed 

To allow ships to enter Paradise ‘a fludgate or locke there is allso made 
in the bight adjoyninge to the master-sluice, the whiche shall ser\^e not only to 
lett in and out all sutche vessells as'may passe with marchandize even up to the 
towne, but allso to penne up the back waters to sutch height that shippes may 
safely ride a flote fludde and ebbe within The idea of a lock was probably a 
new one in England, for he goes on, ‘ these kinde of lockes or fludgates are 
usually in many places of the Lowe Contreis 

It is not quite clear how much work was intended to be done by the 
sluice in the cross wall, and how much by the ‘master sluice' placed at the 
entrance to Paradise ; from the wording of the report it would seem as though 
the latter was only intended to be used in emergencies. 

The ryver is turned from its old course at the stone bridge [i.e. the Town Wall at 
Butchery Gate where the Dour entered the Pent] to let him run towards Paradise, it is 
conveied all along the streets [now Strond Street] under the clyffe, not only to serve all 
the inhabitants with freishe water but also by the second double sluce, called Paradise 
sluce, to dense and scourc at all times both parts of the old haven named Paradise, and 
also the chanell of the newer haven downe to the mowthe, and will reasonably suffice of 
itself to dense the mowthe and keep it open except by some radge of eastern wynds the 
beach grows sodainly to a greate banke. Upon enye sutche occasion shall the master 
sluce be opened, whose violence will be sutch as well in respect of the greate waight of 
the backwater [i. e. from Paradise], as of the depthe of his faull and of his force enclosed 
and guyded to the place, and chiefly by reason of the nearness thereunto, that it will 
teare up and open the passadge though it were dene closed up. And soe no doubt at 
all of a perpetuall good harboroughe for ever.* 

The passage is not quite definite in some of its details; it is difficult for 
instance to grasp what was ‘the second double sluce called Paradise since', 
but the main outline of the plan is perfectly clear, and here Lyon, the first 
modem historian of Dover has gone astray, and has been followed by most if 
not all of his successors. He regarded Digges's report of 1581 with its proposals 
as a statement of what was actually done, and gives in all seriousness a plan 
showing every detail of it." 

What seems to have happened is this. The Pent wall and its cross wall 
were evidently the first and most important part of the scheme, as on these, it 
was thought, depended the clearing of the harbour mouth, then the most pressing 
need; and so this was taken in hand first. While this was doing, the tmth 

' Arch, xi, 227. * 228. 

* The History of the town and port of Dover^ Dover, 1813-14, Plan VI. This plan is sometimes 
bound in the first volume, and sometimes in the second. 
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gradually forced itself on men s minds that nothing could really save the Paradise 
haven. 

Digges's report indeed, when carefully read, proves that he was more than 
doubtful about retaining the Paradise haven, or at any rate regarded it as the 
least important part of his plan, for in summing up his proposals he says, ‘the 
turnynge of the river [i.c. the proposed fresh water channel] and makinge of 
the other sluices [i.e. the sluices which were to pen up the water in Paradise] may 
be done at leysure', while in another passage he speaks of‘the chancll of the 
newer hav'enthus clearly showing that the idea of a new harbour had begun to 
dawn on men's minds. 

It is, however, certain, notwithstanding Lyon’s elaborate plan showing all 
Digges's Paradise improvements, sluices, and ‘ freishe ’ water channel as coiricd 
out, that Paradise was given up as hopeless and that the only part of the plan 
executed was the construction of the Pent long and cross walls with the 
flushing sluice placed close to the shore end of the latter. 

What was actually done is fully set out in the contemporary account pre- 
scr\^ed for us in Holinshed’s Chrofticles,^ a record which is no doubt from the 
hand of John Hooker, who continued the chronicles after Holinshed’s death in 
1580, and is the foundation of all that has been since written on what was then 
done. It gives a vei*}’ fair historical sketch of the earlier attempts to improve 
the harbour, and describes True's plans and their failure, as also those of Poins 
who had followed him. Of the latter the writer had no great opinion, ‘ money 
was v^ry palpable and plausible to him.’ 

Of Digges, whose plans were ultimately followed, as of Sir John Scot and 
the others who assisted him, he speaks with the utmost enthusiasm. He even 
notas the names of many of the workmen, to whose experience and skill in 
similar enterprises the success of the works was largely due. The method 
followed in building the retaining walls was copied from that which had been 
for long used in saving Romney marshes from destruction, and the skilled 
workmen were drawn thence. Considering the date at which the work was 
executed we mar\^cl to-day at the rapidity and thoroughness with which these 
walls were built, for in little over three months the long wall of 1,980 ft., and 
the cross wall of 660 ft.* with its sluice, were brought up from a firm foundation 

‘ Lond. 1808, iv, 845. 

* These are the dimensions as given in the Chronicle. The nearest contemporary plans we have 
to check them by are Eldred’s of 1641, to be referred to presently, but these two plans agree neither 
with each other nor with the dimensions given in Holinshed. Moreover, the scales given by Eldred 
cannot in any way be relied on. Alterations to the Pent since that date, especially the New Bridge 
of 1800, which has taken the place of Brunyar’s Bridge of 1585, make it impossible to check the 
dimensions with the modem plan with any accuracy. The plan of 1595 (pi. xlii) has no scale, but the 
proportions of the two walls agree fairly well with the figures given by Holinshed. 
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to a point above the level of the highest tide. The cost also was far below any 
of the estimates for rival plans. 

The work was carried on under great difficult)^; for, at any rate in its 
earlier stages, it could only be pursued at or near low tide, and before the tide 
rose again the face of what had been built had to be temporarily protected by 
fascines. The cross wall, and the laying of the sluice in it, were especially 
difficult, as here the waters of the Dour were running away continuously 
towards the outer harbour. This sluice prov^ed the weak point of the work, 
and already in 1586 had to be rebuilt. 'Pen years later it again failed and 
a larger and stronger gate was put in by Lord Cobham (Lord Warden, 155^“" 
97). The undertakers were well favoured by the weather, for any serious 
gale would have greatly imperilled their work. Lambarde, the father of 
Kentish historians, tells us what was thought of the success of Digges’s work at 
the time. ‘ By the industrious attendance of sundrie gentlemen of the countrie 
and others (put into trust to further the work) a Pent and a sluyce hath been made 
which both open the mouth and scowtc the bottome of the haven, deliv'ering 
it from that beache that before choked it, and is now (as it is said of a scorpion) 
converted to the medicine of that maladie which it had brought upon the 
place in such sort as where before was not foure foote of water a ship of some 
hundreds may now safely go in and out’* 

Digges perhaps never himself realized that the result of his work would lead 
to the formation of a new harbour, but the two next plans show how this came 
about The first (pi. XLI),‘ now among the records of the Dover Harbour Com¬ 
missioners, can be dated immediately after the building of the long and cross 
walls with the sluice. It shows us the stream of water concentrated and 
directed by the sluice so as to flow down to the harbour mouth between 
'I'hompson’s Black Bulwark and Poins’s work, which latter is clearly shown. 
The old Paradise remains but is called the * Little Pent and has been provided 
with a ‘little sluice’, which proves that Paradise was still to some extent 
regarded as a harbour, and the channel leading to it passes round the ‘ Quid 
Crane Head’. The new body of water, which was beginning to form what is 
now the tidal harbour and Granville dock, is here called Paradise. This water 
space must have begun to show itself as soon as the ‘ Great Sluice ’ in the cross 
wall began its work, and efforts had evidently been made to encourage its 
formation by one Paul Ives, for we have marked on the plan ‘Ivies’ first 
groyne’ and ‘ Ivies’ second groyne’. His work sur\'ived in a ruined condition 

' Perambulation of Kmi^ London, 1596, 148. 

* This plan (pi. xli) can be most usefully compared in every particular with that of 1595 (pi. xlii). 
It can be safely dated as between 1584 and I 59 ®» ^ most instructive plans re¬ 

maining of that crucial time in the histor>^ of the harbour. 
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until I595» when we shall find his ‘second g^royne’ on the plan of that date 
‘decaiecl . Hast of Ivess work is a ‘Crosse groyne’, of which there is no trace 
1595* ^ little farther along is the ‘North groyne*, which does show in 

1505 Wynybanckes’s groyne and is also decayed. 

1 he submerged Mole is well shown, running out from the end of the Black 
Bulwark, riicre arc many interesting letterings on this jdan, and we find for 
the first time the name Great Pent applied to the space enclosed by Digges’s 
two walls, now known as the Wellington dock. 

But the crown of Dover plans at this period is the one dated 1505. I'ound by 
the late Mr. Prescott of Dover, it is now in the possession of his son (pi. XLII).' 
It gives us ‘the state of Dover haven with the new workes 1595’: but first as 
to what we recognize of the old. Clerk’s round tower is there (23), though 
attributed in error to Thompson. fhompson’s curved pier protecting the 
entrance to Paradise is called the ‘old towne picre' (22); the Black Bulwark is 
.shown ‘decayed’ (.4), and its place is taken by the ‘new squyre [square] work 
made 1594’ (6), which has a ‘new piere head’ (5). The Mole is called ‘the 
foundation of the Kinges piere’ (2). a part of it being ‘Greenewayes ledge’ (3), 
and e.xhibiting a Ix^acon (i) on its south end, which we shall meet again later. 
Diggess great work, the ‘long earthen wall of the Great Pent’ (17), and the 
Cro.ss Wall (19), with its sluices (20), are as in the last plan, but the .space 
between the sluice and the harbour mouth has now evidently become the 
harbour, for ‘ Little Paradise ’the old harbour is ‘decaying’ (10), and the sluice 
which gave access to it is ‘decayed’ (21), while to remove all doubts the newly 
formed area is plainly called ‘Great Paradice’ or ‘ Harbour for Shippes’(9). 

I his new harbour has had to be protcctcfl on the .south and east l)y ‘the new 
earthen wall made 1592’ (14), continued by ‘the new pylc work made 1593’ 
(13), and is meant to be yet more protected by ‘the north jambe intended this 
ycare 1595 (12), which last work would occupy the place of Poins’s groyne which 
is here ‘decaied ’(i i). Digges himself died in the very year of this plan and one 
cannot but think that as the report of 1581, showing what might be done, was his, 
so also in this plan of 1595 does he .show us what he has achieved. All uncon- 
.sciou.sly yet none the le.ss he is the founder of modern Dover, for the Welling¬ 
ton and Granville docks and the tidal basin are all the result of his work, ancl 
without his Pent wall, Dover would have lacked its e.splanadcs and Marine 
terraces, now the foremost attraction to its visitors. 

One of the strong arguments used by Digges in his advocacy of the 
improvements he proposed had been that they would lead to building on the 
land which would be thus gained and protected from .sea inroads, and the event 
almost at once justified the foresight. 

* The numbers in ihe text are those on the plan, 
n d 
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Up to the date of the enclosing' ol the Pent the town had stopped at 
Snar Gate. Beyond this, under the clitl. were perhaps a few fishermens huts, 
and on the wider space lying between Paradise and Archclifl a few more; Snar- 
gate Street and Strond Street did not exist, and a mere track-way over what 
must have been a narrow shelf of beach led out from Snar Gate to what is now 
the centre of the railway and shipping activity of modern Dover. All this 
tract of land was rendered safe by the new works, and its importance for pur- 
jx)scs of development was at once grasped, for, as this plan shows, already by 
•595 houses had spread from Snar Gate as far as the upper end of the Old 
Paradise, and ten yeai's later, by the intervention ot the Crown, acting through 
the Earl of Northampton (Lord Warden 1604-14), the whole ot this land was 
handed over to a body of Commissioners. 'I'his was in 1606, and already by 
1641 it had all been taken up on lease, from the granting of which the Com¬ 
missioners derived a considerable income. 

I'he best exadence of this rapid growth of Dover to the south-west is the 
fine plan of the harbour now in the keeping of the Dover 11 arbour Board. 
Hitherto unpublished, this plan is the foundation of our knowledge of what is 
called the Pier District of modem Dover; and first as to its date, which can be 
fixed with great certainty. On a groyne called ‘ Pouprit s 1 lead * which juts out 
into the bay from the Pent wall is written, ‘ The newe Head made in A®. 1638’, 
and the general plan bears the arms of the Earl of Suffolk, who was Lord 
Warden 1628-40. This would lead one to place it between 1638-40, were 
it not for the dedication to the Duke of Richmond, who succeeded as Lord 
Warden in 1640. 

The part played by Dover in the Civil War makes it vei*}' unlikely that 
any such dedication would have been penned after 1642. We may therefore 
safely conclude that, begun during the Earl ot .Suftolk s tenure of office and 
intended to be dedicated to him, the plan was completed during the two years 
in which his successor was ik facto Warden, probably in 1641, the year 1 have 
assigned to it. This date gains confirmation from the short notice of William 
Eldred, the author of the plan, to be found in the Dictionary of Nationai Bio¬ 
graphy, The writer of this was not aware of this map, but he tells us that 
P'ldred had spent the greater part of his life in Dover Castle, and having been 
a gunner for sixty years, published I'hc Gunners Gtasse in 1646, being then 
eighty-three years of age. If my attribution of the date 1641 to the map l3e 
correct, Eldred, who in its dedication .speaks of his ‘ time in this world being 
now at an end/, would then have been seventy-eight years of age. A scientific 
gunner is extremely likely to have been a good sur\x*yor, and this, coupled with 
the coincidence of age and residence, clearly identifies our Eldred with the 
author of '/'he Gunners Gtasse, 
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His object in producing the map is lx?st gathered from his dedication, which 
is addressed to the Duke of Richmond and ‘ to the rest ot the honerable the 
Commissioners of Dover Harbor’. 

Forasmuche, he goes on to sa3^ as froine the first grantc of these harbor lands I 
have been implo^'ed in mesuringc and plattinge all thes lands being commanded at the 
first sitting of this Ilon^K Sessions to mcaseur and make platts ol ctchc man’s scvcndl 
grounde which I have carcfulb' obscrv’cd unto this presente, and that now I have lived 
by God's provydcnce to se all thes lands granted in lease, I have carefully collected all 
thes platts as well as the genncrall platt of Dover harbor, the townc and castell, as allso 
every man's severall ground into this booke beginning at the antient gate of Dover called 
Snargate and so allonge under the cliefTe to Archlieff Bullwark, and from the clieffc to 
the lowc water markc of the seae with every man's name that owncth the ^ounde, the 
number of ffoots contCN'ncd in ctchc platt in Icngthe and breadthc, howe it boundethe 
uppon on an other, and howe it is situate toward the southe or northe, withe the name 
o! the strete where it lyethe. Which booke 1 hcare presente unto all this hon‘‘** Sessions 
whiche nowc are and allways have been so carfull for the benefite o! the harbor, to the 
intente it may reniayne to sucedinge ages, whiche will then be in more use then itt is 
nowe. And thus recomendinge this m3' worke and pa3’nes to your wise and honerable 
considerations, my tyme and labore in the world being nowe att an end, with m3* humble 
and heart3* prayers to God for the health and prosperity of my lord duke’s grace and the 
reste of this hon*'**^ Sessions 1 humbly reste att your service to be comanded. 

William Eldred. 

The dedication is as charming as the j^lan is perfect. I'hc old man, for the 
shaky handwriting confirms his statement, must have de\'oted v'cars to this labour 
of love.* His technical skill may fail in one or two directions, but he has left us 
an invaluable record of the new Dover which had grown up between 1584 and 
1641. I le gives on one sheet a general plan extending Irom the Castle to Arch¬ 
cliff and inland as far as the Maison Dieu and the Prior3\ The harbour portion 
of this general plan is then reproduced on a very much larger scale on five sheets 
each, the same size as the general plan ; and here a word must be said as to the 
scale on which these two plans are drawn. 'Fhe general plan has on it a rule 
scale showing 100 units, under which is written ‘ Fhc scale is 20 rode to one 
ynche ’; this is therefore a scale of I'he enlarged plan has no rule scale, but 
written outside the margin of one of the sheets, in a very small hand is ‘48 to 
one ynche’, which can only mean 48 feet to an inch; this gives a scale of 
which is considerably larger than that of the largest modern Ordnance survey 
iuro)- i large plan, however, is not plotted with any close regard to its scale, 
as can easily be tested seeing that the dimensions are set against the boundaries 
of each plot. In a rough way, however, the details of the plotting are fairly 
accurate, but if we attempt to lay down the five sections of this large j>lan on 
a single sheet the result is hopeless. Its sheets overlaj) where they join, some 

D d 2 
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more, some less; this of course would not matter, as one could meet it by omis¬ 
sion in redrawing the map as a whole, but any attempt to do this shows that the 
five sheets, however correct each may be in itself, pay little or no regard to the 
true lines of the streets and boundaries of the town. A first attempt to place 
the five sections on a single sheet brought the harbour wall right across the 
mouth of the harbour. A good example of the want of accuracy with which 
the streets are laid down is found in comparing the second sheet with the third. 
These overlap considerably, and both give the Cross wall and Strond Street; on 
the first the angle of these is loo^ while on the second it is laid down as 120V 
In my reproduction of the five sheets forming the larger plan (pi. XLI II) I have 
taken the lines of the streets and the boundaries from the modern Ordnance 
sun^ey (,3roX filling in the details from the old plan. 

The five sheets arc not only on a far larger scale, but they also cover much 
less in extent than does the general plan. The town within the walls is omitted 
altogether, and the plan begins at what was then the north-eastern end of the 
Pent, where was a sluice and a bridge called Brunyar s Bridge. Between this 
point and Snar Gate it gives us only Butcher)' Gate* with the river Dour, which 
here ran under the town wall into the Pent, and an important house, having 
a large garden attached to it, lying between Snargate Street and the Pent. 
Snar Gate ^ is shown, spanning the street to which it gave its name, and is the 
real starting-point of our plan, for from thence onwards every plot is given,* the 
holders name inscribed in it, and the dimensions of all its boundaries set against 
them. Written close to Snar Gate is this inscription : 

At this ancient gate called Snar g:Uc beginneth that memorable grant of these harbour 
lands whiche lands were given by King Jeames to the Right Noble and 11 '* Earle of 
Northampton who freely gave the siime for ever to the use and mayntaymmee of Dover 
1 larbor in Anno 1605.“ 

South-westwards the plan continues as far as Archclifi, and between this, 
the Western Heights, and the sea, it shows the Pent with the long and cross 
walls which formed it, and the two sluices in the latter. Paradise, evidently 
disuscxl, appears; and the new harbour is again honestly called ‘The Harbour 
for shipping', as it had already been in 1595. The entrance to this is formed by 
the two jetties, the north, Poinss groyne as it had first been, the south, the ‘ new 

* On the Ordnance map it is 106®. 

’ 1'akcn down in 1819. 

’ Taken down in 1683. 

* On the large plan these plots are not shown as built on, probably they could hardly be, but on 
the general plan houses arc marked along the course of every street. A few even appear on the 
seaward side of the Pent, where the V'ork Hotel stood later. 

* Sic, but the date of the Charter is 6th October 1606. 
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squyre werk made 1594 \ to replace the Black Bulwark, Just outside the north 
jetty the remains of the Mole arc shown as rocks, with a beacon to mark them 
named' the Moulc roddproof that they were still then a danger to navigation, 
lying as they did at the very entrance to the harbour. 

The most remarkable thing about this plan is its evidence of the rapid 
growth of the Pier district of Dover since the completion of the Pent enclosure 
in 1585, Only fifty-six years had elapscck and we have laid down and named 
practically all the streets in this district as they are to-day; Snargate Street 
becoming Lime Kiln Street at its southern end, Strond Street beginning at the 
Cross wall and nmning down to where Paradise entered the new harbour, Arch- 
cliff, now Bulwark Street, encircling Paradise on the west. 

Paradise is enclosed on all sides except for a very brief space on the Jiorth* 
west, and for its narrow mouth where it is spanned by a bridge which joins the 
ends of Strond and Round Tower Streets. Between Paradise and the sea we 


have then as now Round 'l ower Street, w ith Clerk s tower which gave it its name 
still standing, Council House Street, both of these running into Crane Street 
( later Clarence Place, and not to be confused with the old Crane pier). Next is 
Middle Row, still so called, and then Assher Street, which by 1737 had become 
Fisherman s Row, and is fl0^v Seven Star Street. Between this and the sea a row 


ot plots is shown, beyond which lay in modern times Beach Street, fronting on 
tlm South Eastern Station, the growth of both these latter proving how much 
the sea has receded at this point. 

The harbour side of Crane Street is occupied by seven sites, ground now 
covered by the g^oods wharf of the railway. The back of these sites looked out 
on to wdiat liad been known as tlie Bight, which, as we have seen, had formed the 
first beginning of the new harbour; this space was enclosed on its north side by 
the inward projection of the south jetty. From this inner jetty head, across the 
navigable channel, a boom swings out towards the north jetty and a capstan is 
shown on the pier deck, from which its movements could be controlled. 1 have 
never met elsewhere any mention of this defence, but it is dear that this must 
have been its purpose. On the sea front of the l^each, nmning from the south 
jetty to ArchclifF fort, three groynes are <lcpicted named II anion's,’ Stoneham's, 
and Archdiir, 


Close £0 Archcliff groyne is markefl 'the CbapeL; here had stood in old 
times the small chapel of our Lady of Pit)V but the name on Eldrcd s plan 
would seem to have been a sunaval, since Lyon says that it had been Wcished 
aw'ay by the sea in 1576." These groynes were the successors of those we hnvQ 


* Probably natuud fruin Sir Tliomas Hainan, deputy warden 1615-20, 
' This chapel is on Qiust of the plans, 

- Vot i, 193. 
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noted on all the earlier plansj and were meant to prevent the accumulation ol 
shingle at the mouth of the harbour, a task which, as Digges had discovered, no 
groyne could ever hope to perform. ' True it is/ he had said in 15SJ / the abun¬ 
dance of beache is sutche that is carried with tlie dudd as by noe groynes it is 
possible to be stayed, and therefore no contending by force with an cneniye so 
puyssante/ ' Yet though the fact liad been recognized, the lesson had not been 
learned, and the shingle continued to pass on, as we shall see later, to form a bar 
at the harbour mouth, whence the stream oi water directed on to it from tlie 
Pent at low tides was unable to dislodge it. 

Let us turn now to the Pent. The long which enclosed this on the 
seaward side started much nearer the Castle than the W^ellington dock now 
extends in this direction, for the upper end of the Pent has been filled m and 
built over. The wall did not quite touch the old shore line, but was joined to 
it by a bridge called Brunyars Bridge and a sluice, through which, possibly in 
time of river flood, some of the Pent water escaped to the sea under the Castle 
cliff This outlet is named ^ The East Brook waterFrom this point the wall 
ran straight, diverging outwards, as far as the cross ^vall u’hicli Lett it at right 
angles to run back to the line of Snargate Street. We know from later sources 
that weakness of this wall was a constant source of anxiety; more than once 
the sea threatened to break in, and it was many times strengthened, and in this 
plan is a feature which one cannot help connecting with this weakness. Pro¬ 
jecting into the Pent from the long wall is a semicircular v\all, which, butting 
at each end against the long wall, seems designed to act as a buttress, or even 
a second line of defence at this possibly specially weak point ot the wall it thus 
helps io support. This semicircular work is lettered ’ The crooked wall ot the 
Great Pente'; the description is an odd one, though not wholly inapplicable. 
In the next plan we have, of 1737, there is no trace ol this work, vshidi by the 
consolidation of the beach on the sea side of the long wall had probably by that 
time Ixjcome needless. This consolidation had no doubt been helped by the 
construction of Pouprit's groyne in 163S, above refeiTcd to; lor this lay imme¬ 
diately behind one end of the semicircular work, and against this no doubt the 
beach banked itself up. 

The cross wall as made in 15 85 was, so Hoi in shed tells us, but 50 It. wide at 
the top, rising from a broader foundation of 90 feet. By 1641, however, it had 
evidently been much widened, for on the Pent side, all along it, are shown plots 
20 ft. in depth, and on the harbour side similar plots bo, and some 80 it. deep/ 


* XI, 227. 

- The prtstrnt widll) of lliis wall is 152 U.; no doubt making up its sides as quay walls, as they 
Flow art:, Jias addetl eonsidei^ablv' to the w'idtii. 
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At the shore encl, close to the end of Stroncl Street, were two sluices' throup^^h 
which the waters of the Pent were discharged into tlic harbour. 'I’hcse are 
shown as an erection of two towers on the harbour side, and two small houses 
on the Pent side» The tops of lx)th walls had by this time Ireconie streets, and 
are named T>cnt Pent Wall Street’, and ‘Cross Pent Wall StreetV 

In 15S5 nothing had been done beyoncl the making of these two walls, and 
the space which lay below the Pent cross wall w'as onl}- protected on the sea 
sicic by a bank of shingle; this must hav^e proved insufHcicnt, for our plan sluwvs 
a further walk built, so Lyon says, in 1502 this, starting from the angle at the 
junction of the long and cross walls, ran towards the north jetty. This wall is 
called 'The harbour wall *, and has on each side of it two v’ery large plots, l)oth 
marked as being held by Jacob Braemes. The plot on the sea side is 400 ft. in 
lengtli along the wall, 250 ft, at the jetty end, tapering to 20 ft. at the north end. 
The plot on the harbour side is of the same length by a uniform width of 
240 ft. This inner plot became a little later the site of the ‘ New Buildings V 
Lying between Jacob Braemes s inner Harbour wall site and the cross w’all 
is a site 200 ft by 60 ft. marked ‘ the place for the dock, used for the building of 
sliipps’, and this it remained until it was thrown into the harbour as part of the 
enlargement of 1S38. 

On the sea side of the Pent long wall, running north from its junction with 
the cross wall, nine plots arc marked extending along it for a distance of 564 ft 
These plots do not seem to have been built on until the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, up to which date, with one or tw^o exceptions w'herc the cross 
wall came on to the long wallAhe whole of this foreshore was occupied only by 
rope walks. One other space (u>8 ft. by j 20 ft.) however isshow'n on the plan, ns 
enclosed l)y a wall, having a gate in the centre and four small Ixuldings at the 
corners; this is called 'The Bowling Place’, but 1 find no other mention of it; 
later it became the Ordnance yard 

* Digges had put in one sluice, and this was rebuilt in 1597. One was probably found insuffi' 
cieiU, and a second had l^een added. I’hey are di&tingiiisiied on the plan as the Old and the New. 

* This name became later ' Snargatc Street over the Sluice *, and later still * Union Street 

“ This is confirmed by the plan of 1595 (pi, xlii and cf. p, 20Jh 

* Jacob Braemes also occupied a site on the opposite side of the harbour, at the north end of 

Strond Street, next to which lay a site held by Amoid, his son. They were a faintly of foreign origin 
and must have held a ver>' prominent position in Dover at this date and for many years aftenvards. 
Jacob we first meet with in 1631, when he was a Customer of Dover. They do not seem to have been 
members of the foreign church which existed at Dover at this date, at least their names do not appear 
directly in its registers, but they evKlcntly were in close relation with its members, for Arnold is 
spoken of as landlord of the premises in which the church met in 1639, and in 1646 and 1647 his wifi? 
Margaret acts as godmother, and he himself in 1660 as gotlfather* at baptisms winch took place in the 
foreign church in those years .—Fn ttc/t C/iufrh at Dotn \ pi 1 \’atelv nrinte<l bv 
F. A. Crisp, laaa. ' " ■ 
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if I have devoted considerable space to this plan it is for the reason first 
that it has never yet been mentioned in any accoiml of Dover: secondly, that 
it is the connecting link between the future and the past; for, looking forward, 
we see Dover outside the walls as we know it to-day. We find m it the jetties 
of to-day with the tidal harbour which lies inside them, the Pent, which was to 
become the Wellington dock, the foreshore of the long i^ent wall, now the 
Esplanade and sea" front, and the streets which lead out under the Western 
11 eights from the old Snar Gate round to the Pier ; while if we look back to the 
past we still have Clerks Round Tower, Paradise, no longer a haven but not 
yet built over, and 'I'hompson s south jetty with its groynes first built to shelter 
the entrance to Paradise. Dover may well be proud of having sucli a perfect 
record of its middle state as that left to it by William Eld red. 

Dover now had a new harboui; but the old troidde still remained, for shingle 
still acciiniulatcd at the entrance of the jetties. It had been hoped that the rush 
of water from the Pent would have sufficed to sweep this away, hut the sluice 
was too far away, and the course of the water through the iiarbour not 
straight; by the time the rush of water reached the harbour mouth it had spent 
its force. 'Po remedy this a new wall, also called the cross wall, was built in 
1660 ; this stretched from the corner at the southern end of Stroml Street north 
eastwards to the opposite corner of the plot inside the harbour wall, which, as 
we have seen, in 1641 belonged to Jacob Braemes. In the centre of this an 
opening was made which ^^'as both nearer to and more directly opposite the 
harbour mouth, on which therefore the rush of water was delivered with greater 
force. Into this inner basin the waters from the Pent first passed, while it also 
served as a Boating flock into which ships were admitted at high tide through 
a single pair of gates placed in the central opening. There must also ha\^c Iteen 
sluices in this cross wall, for it would have l>ecn impossil>lc to open tlic gates 
the moment the tide fell even an inch below the level of the water in the dock.* 
In after years, as we shall see, when the tidal basin was increased in sisic, this 
cross wall was prolonged and joined up to the Pent cross waif as it is to-day; 
meanwhile its erection formed for the first time the enclosure now known as 
the Granville dock. 

In 1676 we have the report of a Commission appointed to ascertain the 
limits of the Port of Dover.^ Comings as it does, so soon after the jjlan we have 
been considering, this is a most valuable document topographically, as we are 
able to make it accord with the plan very exactly. With the limits of the port 
on the sea side we need not concern oiirseh^es ; they nin south from the fioodwin 

^ There is no contemporary evidefice as lo the exact arrangements of tiiis cross wall at the time 
of its erection, hut \vc know from Perry's report that a gate existed in 1718. 

■ P. R.O., Ex. K. R., Special Commissions. 6266. 111.4. 
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Sancls^to a spot off Enstwnrcl point n mile from the shore nnd an ec|ual distance 
from Folkestone. The delimitation of the actual harbour begins at the • head of 
Dover pier , which 1 take to l>e the south jetty,* and so in at the said pier west- 
north-west up to the bridge that leadeth over* the sluice i.e. the sluice in the 
1 ent cross wall. 1 he report then goes on to name the whar\'es or quays at 
which goorls might be ladcrl or discharged. Unfortunately it makes no mention 
of the cross wall of i6fx>, which would have been an admirable guide, but confines 
its description to posts and compass bearings. The first quay, Crane quay, is 
30 ft. long‘beginning that length from the crane,' and .so directly west-north¬ 
west to a po.st placed as the limit of the said quay'. It is further .said to be 
bounded by the Harbour .Sessions House on the south-west-and-by-south and 
the haven north-east-and-by-north. The Sessions House, where the Harbour 
C.'ommissioncm.sat, stood ,at the south-east corner of Council 1 louse .Street: this 
fixes the position of this quay' as being close to the point whence the cro.ss wall 
of i66ostarted; lying a little to the cast of wh.at had been the entrance into the 
old P.yadise, it formed part of the southern side of the outer or tidal basin, 
what is now the railway goods wharf. 

The next quay', of 55 ft- in length, is called James Hamond’s, ‘beginning at 
a post placed at the south-west-and-by-south end of the said key, and so north- 
e.'ist-and-by-north to where another post is placed'. It is bounde<l by the house 
of the said James Hamond on the west-north-west, and by the haven on the 
cast-south-east. Though we are not told so, we ha\e now passed to the new 
inner harbour formed in 1660; Hamond's house must have been on the harbour 
si<lc of .Strond Street, and his quay formed a part of what is to-d.ay called 
Custom 1 louse quay.- 

Next comes a qu.ay 657 ft. in length lx;longing to several of the inhabitants 
‘ Ijcginning at a post fixed at the south-east end of the key called Barniclcs key 
and so along the several keys to a post at the north end of the key called 
Major Bracmcs'.s key, in breadth at the south-east 24 ft. and at the north end 
36 ft., bounded with several dwelling houses on the south-west [i.e. the houses 
fronting on to Strond Street] anti by the harbour towards the north-east ’. This 
scries of quays occupied the greater part of what is to-day Custom 1 louse quay, 
and brings us up to the break in this side of Strond Street through which the 
tramway now runs from Snargate Street on to Custom House quay. Braemes’s 
quay was the northernmost of this scries of private quays and no doubt lay in 

‘ This is not the crane which had stood on the inward prolongation of the Black Bulwark, but 
another situated on the ground now occupied by the railway goods wharf, in front of Clarence Place 
then Crane Street. 

* Thirteen sites are shown in the plan of 1641 on this, the harbour side of Strond Street, with 
all the occupiers’ names, but Hamond is not among them at that date. 
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I'ront of lJi€ two sites held in i6>ii by Jncob and Arnold Braemcs which had 
a frontage to the harbour of (Arnold) 105 ft, and (Jacob) SSft. respectively* 
Arnold, as we have seen, was Jacob's son anrl no doubt the Major of 1676, by that 
time owning both houses; if so his quay woiiltl have been an important one, 
covering 193 ft. of the 657 ft. belonging to the * several inhabitants *. 

In 1676 there was at this point a break of some 120 ft. in Stroncl Street, 
‘The Common Place’, into which a small recessed dock ran;' between this 
.and the Pent cross wall stood another block of four houses. Beginning at the 
north-east side of the ‘ Common Placefronting on the dock in p.irt and in pait 
on the harbour, lay the next quay ‘beginning at the west side of Matson’s 
warehouse and so directly' west 45 ft. [this from the liearing given must ha\'e 
fronted on to the dock] and from thence directly north 35 ft., bounded by the 
haven towards the south and the bridge o\ er the'sluice towards the north-east 
None of the owners of this block in 1641 was a Matson and lie must thei elore, 
as had Hamond, have come in as occupier at a later date. The harbour 
front of this wharf was only 35 ft. long, though the total harbour frontage of the 
block was 221 ft, but the proximity of the sluice must liave pi cventcd' more of 
this frontage being used for quay purposes. 

The next quay carries us across to the other .side of the harbour. Here the 
Pent cross wall formed a right angle with the long w.iU. which latter had been 
carried on .southwards from the angle as the Harbour wall. On the harbour 
side of thi-s prolongation, beginning from the Pent cross wall, came in 1641, 
first the space of 60 ft. reserved for a shipbuilder’s yard, then a site of f)0 ft, held 
by Thomas and William Dawks, and then the large area occupied by Jacob 
Braemes with a frontage of 400 ft. to the liarbour,’ 

It was on this latter frontage occupying part of its 400 ft. that lay the last 
quay mentioned in the report, 'called the New Buildings Key being in length 
276 ft. beginning at a jwst at the north-east end and so directly south-west to 
the end of the said key, in breadth at the south-west end 31 ft. and at the north¬ 
east end 43 It, bounded with several warehouses belonging to Arnokl Braemes 
towards the north-east and the haven towards the south-wst ’. 

We may assume from this that Jacob Braemes the father was now dead 
and had been succeeded by his son Arnold. The situation of this wharf is ciuite 
dear, the difficulty is to understand its name, for the ‘ New Buildings ‘ weil 
knowm in Dover, undoubtedly stood on the Braemes property in Strond Street 
on the opposite side of the harbour. This can be proi'ed from the records of 
the foreign congregations which existed at different times in the town. The 

‘ This dock W.1S later occupied as p.art of the Kavj- VictualUng Var<!, but it vanished when the 

qusiy line was m^dc continuous in 187j. ^ \Nneii tlie 

^ PI. xtiii. 
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third of these congregations which existed from 1644 to 1607 was in 1659 paying 
rent to Arnold Braemes' for the premises it occupied, and what these premises 
were we fearn from the records of the succeeding congregation (1685'--1751), 
which tell us that the church Hut r6tablie dans le mCme lieu appelle le New 
Buildings 7 These ' New Buildings erected it would seem about 3645 by one 
ot the Braemes, stood on their Strond Street property, and the name lived on 
with the house until iSo6 when it was taken down," 

\Vc have then two ' New Buildingsfacing each other on opposite sides of 
the harbour; the word 'New' as a name is always misleading, for time ever 
makes it a misnomer, nor can one say more in explanation of this twofold use 
of the name than to point out that both buildings were erected by the Braemes 
on their land, both were new at their building, but which came first w-c cannot 
now determine. Certain it is that the name died out on the cast side of the 
harbour, indeed this report of 1676 is the only instance known of its use there, 
w hereas on the w^esl side it survived till 1806. 

Digges 5 foresight as to the development of building which woukl follow' on 
the execution of his plans was more than fully verified, for w-dl w^ithin one 
hundred years the wliole ot the Pier district had thus sprung into existence, 
w Idle round the new' harbour stretched clcv^en hundred feet of \vharves. 11 is 
prediction that Uie neW" harbour w’ould be free from the fate of all its precursors 
was not so happy. The shingle still drifted steadily from the south-west, to 
drop quietly in the mouth of the harbour, nor was the rush of w'ater from the 
f¥nt sluice, nor even from the new inner basin, suflicient to deal with it 
effectively. 

We Lave the strongest cAudence of this in a report made to Charles il in 
1682 by Sir Mcnr}^ Shears;' in this he says that the port had * become entirely 
useless, the pier w ithin being filled and choaked up witbsand and mud, and the 


' Ihigimwt Si>dd\\ Proctedhigs^ iii, 296. 

' Ibid, IV, TOO, 

^ Lyon, up. cit, i, 148. says that at that date llio Sirond Street' New Buddings' were uaed the 
Custom House. He dates their erection as in 1663, hut is here clearly wrong. He adds,' they \ i,e, 
the Braemes,' had a grant of the beach on the opposite side of the basin on which they erected a 
square pile of buildings for storehouses. They were then in the expectation of Dover being made 
a free port/ He is here referring to the two large blocks of land held by the Braemes on the east 
side of tlie harbour, on one of which wore the 'New Buildings* of 1676, These warehouses 
sinAiyed until 1808, when they were burnt down. At that time they were known as the 'Old 
Buildings This suggests a simple and not altogether improbable explanation of the difficulty noted 
above, that is that ‘ New* is used tn the report of the Commission in error for' Old*, and that In 
1676 they were really know'n as Braemes's ' Old Buildings *, in contradistinction to his newer 
buiklings on the opposite side of the harbour L^'en reports of Cominlssioners arc not Impeccable. 

* Quoted in Wortlungton's Pro/xtstd pl4m for improvifig Doi^cr Hmbimr tDover, 16^}, from the 
Harbour MSS. 
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depth of water lost: that there was a l^ank of beaeh at tlie mouth of the liarbour 
of many thousand tons, which barred up the entrance \ He goes on to describe 
the derelict state of the town,' where half the houses had bills on the doors' in 
consequence of the stagnation of trade resulting from the condition of the harbour. 

Thing's were in this state when in 171S an acknowledged expert, Captain 
John Perr}^ was called in to advise. His report is to be found printed at the 
end of the ' Account of the stopping of Dageiiliam breach';' his success in 
dealing with this disaster to the Thames cstuar}^ being the foundation of his 
fame in such matters. Like his precursors^ he recognizes the cause of the 
trouble as due to * south-west winds which cause a great drift of shingle to sett 
along the shore, which lodges before the peer and choaks up the mouth of the 
harbourand he points out that though this does not happen so often as it is 
reported, yet the apprehension of it deters ships from attempting to put into 
such a port; in addition to this general drawback,he enumerates certain other 
inconveniences inimical to shipping. These are of interest as throwing light 
on the then condition of the harbour. First, the tidal basin betvsTcn the cross 
wall of 1660 and the piers is left at low tide for the most part wholly dry. 
Second, at the entrance into the inner basin there is not above jo ft. of water at 
a neap tide. Third, there is less depth of water in the inner basin than at the en¬ 
trance. Fourth, the inner basin is too small. F'ifth, the newer cross wall is so badly 
planned that it will not hold sufficient water,and when this water is required for 
scouring away the bar from the mouth of the harbour, the ships in the basin are 
left dry on the ground. Sixth, the entrance into the basin is through a single pair 
ol gates, so that ships can only enter it at the moment of high water. lie then 
goes on to propose his remedies; these are very much what his predecessors had 
done,and would, had they been carried out, have proved as futile. To prevent 
the shingle drifting up to the mouth of the harbour he proposes se\'eral low nar- 
vow groynes to the south-west of the harbour, against which tlie shingle would 
bank up, as no doubt it would until they were full. To prevent any accumulation 
at the harbour mouth, the south jetty was to be carried at least 150 or 200 ft. 
farther into the sea. lie was sanguine enough to add, ‘ I believe the harbour 
will be thereby freed from being choaked up any more for e^^er 

For improxung the interior of the harbour lie proposed to double the size 
of the inner basin by building a new cross wall in front of the existing one. The 
entrance into this %^'as to be by a lock, which would allow ships to enter or leave 
whenever there was enough water in the tidal basin to float them. The gates 
in the existing cross wall were to be remo\^ed, so that the proposed new and 

^ London, [721. 

* The serious condilion of Ihe harbour at about this period is well iJiustrated in a paper in >/ivA. 
Cmifr .\xxii. 
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the old basins would communicate tredy, and he even went so far as to suggest 
a plan, which was carried out later, by which the sluice from the Pent into the 
inner basin should have added to it gates by which vessels might pass into the 
Pent, w'hich he thought was deep enongli for the accommodation, at any rate, 
of small ships. Another advantage he claimed as resulting from increasing the 
size of the floating dock wtis the greater bulk of water which would be awaiP 
able for discharging on to the bar at the harbour mouth, though he omits to 
notice the danger he had [)ointcd out when criticizing the work of others, 
namely, that by using the w*ater of the floating dock for this purpose the ships 
lying in it would be left stranded until the next tide. 

It would seem as though lights as guides to ships coming in at night did 
not then exist, for one of his minor suggestions is that such might be set up for 
the coming in by night, when fair weather may make it practicable. The ^vliole 
work, he says, should not cost more than five and thirty thousand pounds, 
^ especially if the stone in or about Dover Castle, which is not anyway of use 
there, be ordered to be employed in the performance of this workIf, as the 
woids imjjly, he intended to turn the castle into a piei', we may indeed be 
thankful that his plans were not adopted. 

None of his suggestions were followed, but, as a less costly alternative, the 
old j emedy which had failed so often before was again tried, d'bompson had 
built two groynes, Stonehams and Chapman's, south of his ])ier, thinking that 
they would catch the shingle and prevent it drifting to the harbour mouth; 
tiiese had been replaced by three shown on the 1641 plan, Archcliff, Hamon's, 
and Stonebam's, and now^ another and more important groyne was tried, 
Cheesemans [ lead, built out almost exactly from the spot where is the root 
of the present Admiralty pier. It answered admirably for a short time, but as 
soon as tlie beach had banked up against it and it could hold no more, the flow 
passed on to the harbour mouth, indeed, the last state was worse than the first, 
for the beach, starting from the end of the projecting head, came more easily 
and quickly to the harbour mouth than it w^ould have done if the head had not 
been there. In later years, to meet this difficulty, fifty feet were taken off this 
head. 

We next come to two admirable records of the condition of the harbour a 
few years later. The first Is a plan of 1 737.' In this, Paradise, which still remained 
as a mud flat, appears with the bridge over its mouth joining the ends of 
Council House and Strond Streets. The outer harbour, though more approach¬ 
ing to its later outline, is much as it was in 1641 ; behind it lies the cross wall 
ot 1660, with its more recent gates and sluices. On the west side of the inner 
basin are the quays we read of in 167O, the little dock by wdiat was then 

^ U. M. RJn^''5 Lib. xvi, 461 
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Matson s quay still existing; but Matson's c|uay has now become the Navy 
Victualling yard. On the opposite side of the basin is the quay which in 1676 
was the New Buildings quay, behind which,on what had been BracmesshokL 
ing, is a square block here called *The Buildings \ and evidently the ‘ New 
Buildings ' of 1676. No other buildings existed on the sea Iront where is now 
modern Dover, indeed, the whole of this waste land was occupied for many 
years to come by two rope \valks, the upper and the lower, which appear in all 
the pictures of Do^'cr which begin to be common towards the end of the 
seventeenth century. The * bowling green 'of 1641 has vanished, and nothing 
takes its place. The Pent is unchanged, anrl extends from its cross wall up to 
‘ Buggin's' bridge,’ though at this date tlic flow^ of water from the Pent to the 
sea under the Castle cliff, the 'Hast Brook Water' ol 1641, no longer ran. As 
yet, however, there are no houses outside the lowm wall at this point. Both 
sides of the Pent are shown as what they must have been, mere mud foreshores. 
Almost conlcmponity^ with this plan comes, in 173^, the panoramic view oi 
Dover by S. Buck;" taken from the sea. Comparing this with the plan ol 1737, 
and cliccking it w'ith what one knows of Dover ivt this date, one cannot but 
mar\ el at its wonderful accuracy of detail. On the sea front \\c have Cheese* 
man's iett}; built a fcw‘ years before, the tw o jetties forming the entrance to the 
tidal basin, the southern of which had undergone various alterations of shape; 
a little inside the north jetty had been built a slight projection, w^hich yet sur¬ 
vives. the object of wliich was to break the swell which, coming round the end 
of the south jetty, ran along the inner side of the north jetty and caused much 
disturbance in the tidal Ixisin. Just behind this, on the Braeniess plot of 1641. 
is the block of buildings, the ‘Ncw‘ Buildings' of 1676. Opposite this, across 
the Iiarlx}ur, are the two Flemish gables of the rival New Buildings, said by 
Buck to be the Custom liouscv as it continued to be until iSoo. The rest of 
the sea front, now modern Dover, is occupied by the two rope walks, and on to 
it, between them, leads Brunyars bridge. Opposite this, one .small building is 
shown, occupying the site of the Bowling Green of 1641 ; this, though not 
named, seems to be what became later the Ordnance yard. Paradise appears 
an open space among the houses, as it still w'as. 'I'hc inner basin formed by 

' Thiii is HrunyaVji bndgt: of Eldred's plan. The name had paired through an intermediate 
titage. Uniggins. 

- The engraving 15 ^vell known ■ the original, a drtnving in Indian ink, and wanting the lettering, 
it, in my possesijion. 

^ So accurate h Buck, ihat one recognisccs Uiis building by comparing it with the drawing by 
J. Neale, in the collection formed by the btu Mp Martin Mowll of l)over, reproduced in llitjrucnaf 
Sveidy, iv; 10 r. U used by the French Climxh up to 1731, and must have become 

I be Custom House between that date and 1739. l^osaibly, however, only one njoni was occupied by 
the Church, in which case the Custom House may have been esUblishe<l here earlier. 
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the cross wall show’s its entrance tlirouq^h the latter* on each side of which are 
the sluices lying directly op(X)site the harbour mouth whicli they were used to 
scour. At the back lies the bridge over what had been the sluice leading into 
the Pent. This sluice had. in 1734. so the minutes of the Commissioners tell 
us, been replaced by gates allowing entrance to fishing and other small craft 
into the Pent, where moorings were put down for their use, thus carrying into 
effect one of Perry's proposals of 171S. 

In 1747 thei-c is an engraving of Dover ^ which is very v'aluable topographi¬ 
cally^ taken from the lower part of the Western Heights, and looking north¬ 
east, it gives the line of Snargate Street, the Pent, and the waste beach l>ctween 



it and the season which are the rope walks, and here also only one building is 
shown, standing opposite Brimyars bridge. Braemes's * New Buildings', then 
the Custom House, appear as clearly as in Buck s drawing 

From 1723 on throughout the whole century financial questions stood in 
the way of any serious w'ork being undertaken at Dover. Much of the money 
hitherto devoted to that end had been deri\^ed from w'hat were known as Passing 
Tolls, a tonnage of 3^. paid by the passing ships. In 1723 Rye. which was still 
hoping to save itself from complete annihilation, was successful in obtaining 
two-thirds of these tolls* this proportion, reduced to a half in 1758, continued 
on until 1797, when the case of Rye was finally seen to be hopeless, but Dover 
even then never obtained more than half Throughout the century then nothing 
radical was done, and the harbour continued to be blocked as before, and from 

* Froin a picture by Richard Wilson, which I have never been able to trace. The engraving is 
dedicated to the Duke of Dorset. 
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time to time fresh engineers were called in to advise. Peri*}" whose report 
we have already quoted from, was followed by Smeaton in 17^9- notes that 
at times, owing to a combination of south-west winds and neap tides, ‘ such a 
quantity of beach will be lodged between the pier heads, and to so great an 
height that a vessel drawing but four teet of water can hardly get into or out of 
the port The reason for this is simple, the rise and fall of neap tides is but 
slight, the inner basin and Pent therefore receiving less water than usual at 
these seasons, had less to discharge on to the bar at low water. But not only 
was the body of water less, but its power was decreased by the fact that the 
neap tide not falling as low as usual the fall of the scouring stream was much 
less. Smeaton s remedy was to carry out the south jetty some ninety feet— 
Pcrr}*’s proposal again and based on the same reasoning. There was no pre¬ 
venting the drift of the beach, but lengthening the south jetty against which it 
first struck, and laying its head at a more correct angle would, he said, shoot 
the flow of shingle across the mouth of the harbour, and so prevent it lodging 
there. 

Nothing, however, was done, and in 1782 Mr. Nickalls was called in. W hile 
he agreed with Smeaton as to the necessity of lengthening the piers, he went 
much farther in this direction, for he proposed to carry both piers out 200 ft. 
l^ossibly because he knew that this was a counsel of perfection which the funds 
would not admit of, his report dealt more specifically with the question how the 
body of water available for scouring the bar could be increased and made more 
efficient. This was contained, as we know, in the Pent and the inner basin, and 
it was to these that Nickalls’s main proposals were directed. He advocated 
enlargcning and deepening the Pent, which was being slowly silted up by deposit 
brought down by the river, and widening and deepening the passage thence into 
the inner basin f this latter alsc) was to be deepened, and better sluices provided 
in its retaining wall to discharge the water. Much of what he suggested was 
done, and indirectly, the Pent was made more useful as a dock for vessels. 
1 lowcver, the piers were left untouched.and the beach continued to accumulate 
as it had ever done, until in 1802 Messrs. Rennie & Walker were summoned 
to advise. We gather from their report that things were even worse than they 
had been. Smeaton had noted that at times there was only 4 ft. of water over 
the bar. fhe last experts speak of ‘ a bank [of beach] of nearly 300 ft. in length, 
which frequently shuts up the mouth of the harbour to such a degree that 
vessels drawing 3 ft. of water can .scarcely enter it at neap tides They conclude 
that no scouring can ever cft'cctually deal with an ol^struction of this magnitude, 
and agree with all their foreamners that the only remedy lay in carrying the 
south jetty ‘into a depth of water and strength of tide sufficient to send the beach 
past the mouth of the harbour, with the head made of such a form as to gi\*e it 
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a proper direction'. Perr>% Smeaton, Nickall^ had all said the same, and yet 
nothing was done* 

Mr. Moon next comes on the scene, and as harbour master early in the 
nineteenth century^ must have been well acquainted with the harbour* His fii^st 
practical work was the repair of the north jetty, which had been seriously damaged 
in i8oS*i l ie then applied himself to the more important question of keeping 
the harbour mouth clear, and here he differed from all previous experts, for he 
held, as 1 think correctly, that no prolongation of jetty could ever effect it* I le 
reverted to the scouring plan, first devised by Digges, only he proposed to make 
th is far more effective than it had ever been l>y bringing the body of water much 
nearer the spot where it was to act, and by directing its rush by means of culverts 
exactl}'^ on the place uhere it was nccdetl 'Po do this he formed a reservoir in 
the southern aitgle of the tidal basin which lay just inside the south jetty, that 
is in what had been known as the Bight in the sixteenth century. From this 
rcscr\'oir culverts ran under the south jetty, whence the water shot over a stone 
apron and through several divergingopenings.which were used as circumstances 
required, to direct the stream straight on to the bar* The reservoir was, of 
course, filled by the high tide and discharged at low tide. To add to the body 
of water, this reservoir was connected with the inner basin by a culvert, so that 
not only was the water discharged nearer the point required, but the body of 
water was greater than it had been by the contents of the reservoir; connected 
with this reser\^oir was a dry dock, the contents of which were also used, if no 
ship occupied it, to reinforce the main body of water. The reser\''oir and dock 
which occupied a considerable space, not only diminished the size of the tidal 
basin, but added a new danger to it, for their straiglit walls caused a reverbera¬ 
tion of the swell setting into the harbour mouth, a swell which had formerly died 
away on the mud flat. The resultant unsafe state of the harbour was much 
dwelt on in the inquiry held by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1836. 

There must have been some doubt in the Commissioners' minds as to the 
wisdom of Moons scheme, for they again had recourse to Air* Walker (of 
Messrs, Rennie 5 c Walker), who in 1812 renewed his suggestion of ten years 
earlier, namely, to carry the south jetty out at least to low-water mark, and w'c 
now get almost for the first time the practical reasons which had no doubt 
much to do with the rejection of this often urged plan* These were based 
on considerations which it would need a seaman, and one experienced in 
sailing ships, to appreciate. Shortly, the opinion of the seamen experts con¬ 
sulted came to this, that any lengthening of the south jetty would make both 
entering and leaving the harbour far more difficult than it was, especially with 
winds from both the southward and eastward. This opinion had a great weight 

^ Extensive repairs had already 3 )een made to this in [79r. 
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with the Commissioners, as no doul)t it descrv’ccl to have, and it was probably 
for this reason that Mr. Moon's less drastic plans were preferred. 

Mr. Moon died in 1832, and nothing much more was done to the harbour 
until 1838, so here we may pause for a moment to consider a question which 
arose at this time out of Digges's work in 1585. Me had foreseen as one result 
of his schemes that much land would be gained for building, how much this 
was, appears from Eldrcd's plan of 1641; for, as he there both tells us and shows 
us, everything lying outside Snar Gate, with one or two slight exceptions due to 
some earlier settlement, was new land. This, under James Is grant, belonged 
to the Commissioners of the harbour, and its rents formed part of their income, 
'fhe sea front was yet awaiting development, partly because it was hardly yet 
thought safe for building, partly because the idea of Dover as a seaside resort 
had not yet dawned. The rest of the new land had by 1641 all been allotted to 
tenants who held under the Commissioners by lease. These leases were for 
twenty-one years—unless the holder were either Mayor or Jurat, in which case 
they ran for thirty-one years, and were renewable, provided notice was given 
two years before their expiry. The tenants had built houses, and the rents were 
fixed at 25 . fv/. per pound of assessment to the poor-rate. 'Phis had gone on 
without intemiption for some two hundred years, and the tenants' interests had 
come to be regarded, and indeed were dealt in, as practically freehold. In 1803, 
the rents then amounting t0;^630, the Commissioners began to wonder whether 
the bargain were not a one-sided one, as indeed considered from the point of 
view of the financial principles of to-day it clearly was. An ordinary ground 
lease is granted for ninety-nine years, during which period the tenant recoups 
himself his outlay on building, and the property then reverts to the ground 
landlord, who thereafter enjoys the rack-rent arising from the premises. At 
Dover, however, the tenant remained in the enjoyment of the premises forever, 
subject to a small and practically unvar}fing yearly ground-rent, for it amounted 
to no more than that. 

'fhe question once raised by the Commissioners, the tenants rose as a body 
to defend the system under which they profited so largely, and the arguments 
were much those used in the case of a recent finance act which imposed a tax 
on the falling in of the reversion of a ground-lease.* The memorialists being 
unable to appeal to any law, for indeed there was none, base themselves on 
prescription, which they say had produced ‘a perfect confidence’ that the system 
never would be departed from. In faith of this, they had expended vast sums 
in building on land originally of little or no value, and now regarded their 
tenures as freeholds, subject only to a quasi quit-rent, 't hey were on firmer 
ground when they pointed out that where the Commissioners had taken any of 

* The * memorial' presented to the Commissioners on the 30th of August, 1803, is set out at 
length in .'/// tihtoricnl Sketch of the toxvnoj Dover, Dover, 1807. 
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these lands for 1111 prove merits they had been compensated for as thoui^h freehold, 
Fori^ctful of Di£^[>’es, but for whom the land would never have existctl, they urg^e 
that""their expenditure had converted a barren and almost wholly unproductive 
spot of lieachy ground into an estate with a present rental of £600. The 
memorial concludes with threats ot what will happen if the scheme be pursuccL 
Confidence destroyed depreciation in value would followUmprovements would 
cease, and no tenant would expend more than was necessary to support his 
house until the end of its current tcrni. Ihus houses would lall to dilapidation, 
the site would be abandoned, and the tenants ruined I he results to the rest 
of the town are left to be imagined. A taint suggestion of a counter-proposition 
is made, namely, that the tenants should lie allowed to purchase the freehold 
revei^ion of their holdings, and the tact that such a suggestion should be made 
is at any rate evidence of an admission by the [petitioners of the legal 1 ight of 

the Commissioners to bring up their proposed 

The matter dnigged on for years, and it was not until 1S12 that a cotm 
promise Avas arrived at j under this all existing leases wcie cancelled, their then 
value being taken into consideration, and neAV leases for sixty-onc years were 
granted at a rent of 3v^. 6f/. per pound of assessed value; these were to be renew¬ 
able at their termination for twenty-one years on such terms as should then be 
thought just and equitable. 

One result of this movement Avas to affect the ground once the harbour 
called Paradise, and disused since about 1583, from which date it had lain a mud 
flat, enclosed by the houses of Round Toavci and Buhvark Streets, About j8oo, 
land as one must think becoming more valuable, building on this site was pro¬ 
posed, and leases for this purpose granted. Before the lessees had begun to build, 
the new policy of the Commissioners was published; this naturally alarmed the 
proposing lessees and building did not seriously begin here before the arrange¬ 
ment of 1812. Under this tlie Paradise leases were to be for ninety-nine years, 
as from the date of their first granting shortly before, and at the rent then fixed, 
c. 6ff. per pound of assessed value. I his Avas, it will be seen, a tail airange- 
ment, in accordance with the system of building leases avc are accustomed to, 
and led in time to a considerable increase of revenue; especially as the develop¬ 
ment of the sea front was to begin A^ery sliortly. and here the leases Avould no 
doubt be granted on the usual building lease system adopted in tlie case of the 
Paradise lettings. 

Moon's new resciwoir and system of culverts running under the south jetly 
to discharge directly on the harbour mouth were no more successful than any 
of the previous schemes, even though their power had been added to in 1832 
by Sir William Oxenden, and in 1834 we read of them that though‘some relief 
is obtained thereby, yet they are by no means aderpiate for remedying the evil ’; 
for some weeks indeed at the end of 1833 die entianco to the liarbour h.id been 
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entirely closed.* So serious was the agitation then set up, that it had as its 
immediate result considerable alterations to the interior of the harbour, and 
ultimately, far more important point, it led to the beginning of the new outer 
or Admiralty harbour, the latter only recently completed. 

The first result of the agitation was a Committee of the House of Commons 
which sat in 1836. Much evidence of expert seamen and pilots was taken, and 
while they differed considerably on what should be done to improve matters, 
they all agreed on the importance of Dover as a harbour, as on its dangers. 
They said that the harbour was not so safe to lie in as it had been before the 
upright walls of the new reser\'oir had lessened its size and added to its unrest; 
this, says Captain Boxer, ‘ has almost ruined it as a place of shelter for ships in 
bad weather,’and Captain Elliot confirms him,‘the modem alterations have 
contracted the harbour to such a degree with upright walls instead of beach 
that the swell is such that vessels rise and fall six feet, and must be at a con¬ 
siderable distance from each other, on account of the motion 

Nor, notwithstanding all the new flushing arrangements, was the bar at the 
harbour mouth any better, and this for two reasons. The culverts necessarily 
discharged at a fixed point, and, with neap tides, aided by the bay back eddy, 
which caught the shingle as it was drifting past the end of the south jetty, 
the bar often formed inside the point of discharge. .Secondly, the amount of 
water which could be discharged depended largely on the amount which could 
be retained at high tide in the inner basin, whence it was led to the reserv'oir. 
Now the swell in the harbour often prevented the gates of the inner basin from 
being shut until the tide had dropped some six feet, with the result that a con¬ 
siderable body of water was lost; Captain Boxer on these points says that he 
had seen the sea throw the beach past the mouths of the culv^erts at the end of 
the south jetty head and almost fill the mouth of the harbour in a tide, and 
under such circumstances the culverts were of no sort of use. Mr. Port, a pilot, 
gives a definite instance of what happened in 1824 when the bar formed between 
the two pier heads, the largest he had ever seen, ‘ it was a complete block, not 
a nutshell could float in or out’. This was only removed by a plough and 
manual labour, followed by a direct discharge of water on it from the inner 
basin, for lying within the culvert mouths, the discharge from these could not 
affect it. Mr. Worthington, whose suggestions we shall have to consider 
presently, says, ‘ we are as subject to a bar now as ever we were, and I consider 
the natural qualities of the harbour to have been (juite destroyed ’. 

What was to be done ? for in the face of such a burden of evidence as this, 
something had to be done. No doubt many proposals were made, but the best 
known of them are those of Lieutenant Worthington, whose enthusiasm for 

‘ Memorial of the inhabitants of Dover to the King, quoted in Worthington’s Proposed Plan for 
improving Dover Harbour^ Dover, 1838. 
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Dover was as great as it was disinterested. His plans were based on a close 
study of the harbour under all possible conditions, and were published to the 
world partly as evidence offered before the Commission then sitting, and partly 
in a work published two years later.* In the latter he summarizes what had 
previously been done to the harbour by extensive quotations from early autho¬ 
rities, gives a verbatim report of the evidence adduced before the Commission, 
and then propounds his own plans. These arc divisible into two heads: first 
he proposed a breakwater carried out into the sea from the south jetty head 
for 250 ft.; he gives reasons for thinking that this would be effective, and 
detailed plans showing how it was to be built; into it was to be adopted the 
scouring system first initiated by Digges in 1583 and recently perfected by 
Moon. Here he was, with slight variations, following the plans proposed by 
all the engineers who had preceded him. 

His second proposal is more interesting as it is more original, for in it we 
get the germ of Dover harlx)ur of to-day, the first suggestion that is of enlarge¬ 
ment by making a new harbour outside the old one. His plan was, however, 
a very modest one: he proposed to enclose the angle of sea formed by the 
north jetty and the sea front with two walls, one running outwards for 350 ft. 
from the Esplanade, as we may now call it, the other returning at right angles 
700 ft. up to the north jetty, of which all but the extreme outer end, some 90 ft, 
would be removed to make an entrance of 350 ft. into the new harbour. Here 
without doubt, in Worthington’s proposal of an outer harbour of some five and 
a half acres, we have the beginning of what has developed into the six hundred 
and ten acres of the harbour of to-day. 

Not content with his evidence and his book he prepared elaborate models 
which he invited all the experts to examine, and some twenty-five pages of the 
work are filled with the opinions of those who had seen and approved his 
designs. 

The need for enlargement was a crying one, and the prospect of it very 
fascinating, as is evidenced by the fact that though Worthington’s plans were 
not adopted, the decision come to was to enlarge the existing harbour. It 
seems likely that Worthington s plan of doing this outside was too bold for the 
date at which it was proposed, and that to enlarge inside was thought safer. 

To understand what was done we must go back for a moment to 1660. In 
that year the outer harbour lying below the Pent had been divided into two 
portions by a cross wall which stretched from the lower end of Strond Street 
to the corner of the plot of land held by Arnold Braemes in 1641, land which 
lay just inside the prolongation of the long Pent wall towards the north jetty. 
This plot of land had in 1676 formed the ‘ New Buildings quay and on it stood 
the New Buildings. Adjacent to these had, by 1838, come a battery, known as 


* Op. cit. supra. 
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AmherstV ‘'ind certain other buildings, among them two well-known inns, 
the‘York’and the ‘Dov^cr Castle’, between which and the Pent cross wall 
was still, as in 1641, the small shipbuilding yard. All these premises were 
now thrown into the area of the tidal basin, thus bringing the latter up to 
the south-eastern end of the Pent cross wall, and through this a new 
entrance into the Pent was made direct from the tidal basin. The already 
existing inner basin was thus left communicating with the tidal basin at its 
north-eastern end, but this was met by prolonging its enclosing cross wall 
(of 1660) up to the Pent cross wall. Digges’s old sluice and gates connect¬ 
ing the Pent with the inner basin were done away with soon after (1844). 
Some five acres of additional harbour space was thus gained, and a better 
and more easily reached entrance into the Pent obtained. I'he work was com¬ 
pleted in 1844, and inaugurated by the Duke of Wellington, and here we must 
regret that in his honour the name Pent, which condensed into itself the history 
of so many years, was changed, for the Pent was henceforward known as the 
Wellington dock. In later years many further improvements were effected in 
what must now be called the Wellington dock, by the formation of quays around 
it; also the increase in the size of the channel steamers, which resort to it for 
repair, made it necessary to rebuild the lock gate of 1838 on a much larger scale; 
this was done in 1888. Before finally leaving the Pent, one further alteration 
at its upper end mu.st be noticed. Here, where the Pent long wall came up to 
the town wall, it was from the first crossed by Brunyars bridge, which gave 
access from the town to the waste land on which were the rope walks, t his 
bridge is shown in the plan of 1641, and lay just north of the jx)int at which the 
Dour discharged into the Pent. In 1800, probably because it was beginning to 
be thought that some better use might be made of the sea front, a bridge was 
built a little below the old bridge, and named the New bridge, it erossed what 
could be indifferently called the mouth of the Dour or the upper end of the Pent, 
and cut off the end of the Pent at this its northern extremity. Up to 1840 the 
Dour could still be seen running under this new bridge, but in that year the river 
between the new bridge and what had been the town wall was arched over to 
carry buildings, and to-day the Dour and the bridge have equally disappeared, 
for the end of the Pent which formerly came up to the New bridge was covered 
in 1852 by buildings which extend for some 300 ft. below it. 

The old inner basin formed by the cross wall of 1660 has, like the Pent, also 
been rechristened, though here we deplore the loss of no older name. In 1871 
this basin was deepened, and the small dock which ran up into the Common 
Place, and formed part of Matson s quay of 1676, was done away with, the Custom 

* This was one of four forts built in 1784 along the sea front. The other three were Guildford, 
under the Castle cliff; North, opposite to where the New Bridge of 1800 crossed the upper end of 
the Pent; and Townsend, on the site of the South Eastern Railway Suition. 
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House quay being carried on in a straight line up to the Pent cross wall. 
Reopened by Lord Granville, the basin since then has been known by his name. 

The formation of the harbour as it now is was due in the first instance, as 
we have seen, to the unexpected results .which followed on the building of 
Thompson s pier and mole in 1533, for these were the cause of the bank of shingle 
which formed between the Castle cliff and the pier head. Consolidated to some 
extent by the Pent long wall of 1583, this bank remained mere beach, unfit for 
building; indeed the effect of the sea upon its front from time to time caused 
great anxiety both for it as well as for the Pent wall which lay behind it. V'arious 
efforts were made at different dates to meet this danger, by building out 
groynes to stay the movement of the shingle. One of these groynes, I^ouprit s 



Fig. 6. 


of 1638, is shown on the 1641 plan. In 1751 a more important work of the 
same kind was built, known as the Castle jett>% and was thought so successful 
that it was lengthened by fifty feet in 1833. Up to i8t6, however, the foreshore 
was evidently not considered safe for building; occupied almost entirely by two 
rope walks, only where the Pent cross wall came on to it were there a few build¬ 
ings. Beyond these, along the sea front, the only building was the Ordnance 
yard which lay opposite the New bridge. In 1816 it began to be thought that 
building might l^e possible, and that Dover could be made a seaside resort. 
P'our blocks of houses, now known as the Marine parade, were planned, lying 
to the north of the Ordnance yard, and during the next few years the line of 
sea-fronting houses was continued southwards as Waterloo crescent and the 
Esplanade to form the sea front of Dover as it now is. The Amherst batter)^ 
destroyed in 1838 by the extension of the tidal basin, was rebuilt on a new site 
a little to the northwards, but mo<lem ideas of fortification soon caused its entire 
removal, which took place about 1844. 
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The year 1847 marks the beginning of the work which hiis developed into 
the Admiralty harbour of to-day, though at that date the scheme did not con¬ 
template anything so large as what has actually been executed. Starting from 
Cheeseman s Head, the Admiralty pier was begun in that year, and completed 
to a length ol 2,100 ft. by 1871. Since then it has again been lengthened 580 ft, 
curving round eastwards towards the centre breakwater. This in its turn is 
continued by another pier, which reaches the cliff again at a point well to the 
north-east of the Castle, just under the convict prison. Inside this great enclosure 
another pier has been built starting from the southern end of the Esplanade 
and stretching south-ea.stward towards the Admiralty pier, thus enclosing and 
sheltering the original entrance to the harbour. The angle lying between the 
Admiralty pier and the old south jetty has been filled in, and here is placed the 
new station and quays for the use of the channel packets. 

The bar at the mouth of the old harbour is a thing of the past, for the beach 
now has to travel round the Admiralty pier and the breakwater, both, it is hoped, 
so far out in deep water that no shingle will now be deposited in the entrances. 
Moon s elaborate flushing arrangements have become useless, his reser\^oir and 
dry dock abolished, and the space they occupied thrown once again into the tidal 
basin of the old harlx)ur to become the goods wharf of the railway. 

One would wish to conclude this sketch of the history of Dover harbour 
by quoting once again from the report of 1581, ‘and soe no doubt at all of 
a pcrpetuall good harboroughe for ever'; yet a consideration of the latest 
Admiralty chart cannot but bring to one’s mind the words of the Preacher, 
‘That which hath been, is now; and that which is to be, hath already been ’. 

Discussion. 

Dr. Martin was surprised to see the south-westward trend of tlie Dour, as in the earlier 
maps it flowed south-east. The outlets of rivers and harbours on the south coast were con¬ 
stantly being pushed eastward by the shingle. There was a conflict of tides at Dover, and 
ihe northern current must have had the mastery for centuries, as it had encircled Castle 
Hill and carved out the western heights. Instead of putting the harbour under Castle Hill, 
the early engineers chose the opposite side of the bay and stopped the swirl, without which the 
channel was bound to silt up. Knowledge of conditions on the south coast should have taught 
them the futility of checking the swirl. The object of their sea-walls was to form a harbour, 
but the only effect was to reclaim land in front of the town. The author had shown a fine 
series of views, and it was possible there were more in the same collection at the Ik>dlcian. 

Mr. Sands returned thanks for a valuable contribution to the early history of Dover, and 
remarked on the omission of James Nceilham, who lived early in Henry V H I's reign. The south¬ 
eastern harbours all suffered from the same defect: sufficient irrigation was not provided to 
scour the passage. Owing to dead water there was constant silting, and the mouth could only 
be kept clear by continual dredgiiw. 

The President thanked the Treasurer in the name of the Society for a most lucid and 
interesting account of a gigantic stniggle with natural forces. The local difficulties had been 
laid before the meeting in a masterly fashion, and the moral was that successive engineers 
never seemed to have learned wisdom from the failures of their pre<lecessors. 


XI. —Of I i/tc Pottery from the It'asfe Hcof> of the Roman Potters Ri/ns discenrred 
at Samtfmt, near Littlemore, O.xon., in /SjQ. />*)» Thomas M.av, AVy.. 
r.S.yI., P,S.y1.Scot. 


In cuttings drains for the Oxford sewage distribution on Mynchery Farm, 
Sandford, Oxon., near the Thames, in 1879, four potters’kilns and other Roman 
remains were discovered, and systematic exploration of the site was then under¬ 
taken by the late George Holleston, F.R.S., Linacrc Professor of Physiolog>% 
assisted in the work by our Fellow Mr. Heneage Cocks, who studied anatomy 
under Professor Rolleston, and by the sewage engineers Messrs. Cobbold 
Brothers. Unfortunately the Professor died before fully working out the results 
of the exploration, and only a brief summai*}* appears in the appendix to his 
Scientific Papers and Addresses (1884), ii, 937. 

The specimens from the site of the kilns selected by Mr. Cocks, and his 
observ ations on the site, have been utilized in the preparation of this report; his 
fragments are marked ‘ Poynetts Museum . 

The bulk of the pottery and the other portable objects were deposited by 
Dr. Rolle.ston in the University Museum at Oxford and transferred in 1886 to 
the Ashmolean, where a number of skilfully restored v^essels and a clay model 
of one of the kilns prepared by Mr. J. S. Cobbold are exhibited. From this 
exhibit the remainder of the sectional drawings and facsimiles annexed were 
made by permission of the Keeper, Dr. D. G. Hogarth, F.S.A., and with the 
valuable co-operation of another Fellow, Mr. Ihurlow Leeds. 

An aggregate, estimated at 100 ft. of potters’ waste, from beside the kilns, 
is said to have included all the known descriptions of the Roman period. This 
is, however, somewhat doubtful. All were supposed to have been made upon 
the site except a few pieces of red glazed sigillata (.Samian). Forty-seven frag¬ 
ments with potters’ stamps, mostly illegible, including Samian and mortaria, 
were noted by Mr. Cocks, but no list of them was made by Dr. Rolleston. and 
they have been mi.xcd with those from other localities in the cellars of the 
museum, out of which accumulation ten accurately labelled fragments with 
potters’ marks illustrated on p. 233, (fig. 4) have since been extracted. 
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Two of the kilns were built of rouc^h stones in a circle set in clay, and two 
formed by lining a round hole in the sandy subsoil with massive clay which 
was hardened by an internal wood fire before charging. All had one or two 
inside flues at the base, an outer fire-hole, and, about a foot higher, a perforated 
floor of baked clay retaining impressions of straw or rushes. According to the 
recollection of Mr. Cocks the perforations in the floor were very numerous and 
not larger than a quarter of an inch in diameter. They sensed to admit the heat 
into the oven. 

None was presened to its full height, but the sides of the chambers were 
probably substantial, more or less domed or ‘ bee-hive ’ shaped with a central 
opening for packing the kiln and regulating the draught. This opening was 
apparently covered in with grass or straw after each charge and then roofed 
with little slabs of clay in the manner de.scribed by Wright. The CeltJhe Roman, 
and the Saxon, 5th ed. 1892, p. 2^)8, and illustrated by Artis in Dnrobrivae, since 
mention is made by Dr. Rolleston of‘finding at .Sandford a considerable abun¬ 
dance of coarse flattish pieces of burnt clay as if with the impressions of straw 
like a cream cheese, believed to be the wrappers used in covering the pots 
over during the baking*. One of these in the possession of Mr. Cocks has the 
impression of the potter’s fingers. 

One of the kilns measured in length over all, including the fire-hole, 8 ft., 
and in width, including the two divisions and the partition, 7 ft. 

Fig. 5, an article of kiln furniture, found according to one account ‘ in 
a well situated NW. of one of the kilns’, is a prop or pedestal 2" in. high, with 
a moulded base and a slight expansion at the top which is grooved for support¬ 
ing the rim of a vase above the floor of the kiln. From the well referred to 
.several vases and fragments recorded lielow were obtained, of types evidently 
not made in the localit)\ 

Fig. 3, /•, is a mask of baked clay in relief, probably for impressing 
a mould to make reliefs for application to the sides of vessels, possibly in 
imitation of the lion’s head on the spout of DragendorfTs form 45, like the 
nidely moulded and applied reliefs on fig. 2, 14 and fig. 3, r. A pottery mask 
of about the same size but of inferior artistic merit, found at Pevensey, is 
illustrated by .Salzmann, Snssex Arch, Colt., lii, pi. 8. The hole for the spout 
was, of course, pierced after the application of the mask to the side of the 
vessel 

Two coins discovered in association with the pottery and exhibited in the 
same case at the Ashmolean are: (i) a first bronze of Antoninus Pius; reverse, 
a priestess standing to /. offering upon an altar; (2) a burnt silver coin larger 
than a denarius, of debased character and undecipherable, on which appears to 
be a spiked crown, dating alx)ut a. d. 250-300. 
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Dr. Rolleston mentions the discovery of two human skeletons ‘ in the earth 
adjoining' the double kiln: the bodies had apparently been thrown into 
a rubbish pitbut he furnishes no anatomical details regarding them. This 
omission inay» however, be made good, since the skulls are probably preseiwed 
with others from various sources at the University Museum. 

The drawings are arranged on figs. 1 y in chronological and typological 
order so far as possible, and the page on which each illustration is referred 
to is given in the List of Illustrations. 

The following groups are distinguishable: 

Section 1 . Imitations of Samian shapes in ordinary clay* 

JI. Rosette^stamped bowls and red cla}^ slip-contcd vessels of the 4th- 
5th centuries (Sandford and New Forest wares), 

„ 11 L Beakers of bulbous shape colour-coated and decorated en biirbofhft\ 
„ IV* White clay vessels^ flagons and mortaria, etc* 

„ V* Discoloured and distorted vessels (principally wasters) in ordinary 
clay. 


ScctwH k Imitauions of Samiax SuArFS IN Oruixarv Cl.AV* 

Fig. I, I (1588)*^ Lower portion of cup (partly restored in drawing) wiih 
doubly-curv'etl side, imitating in bard dark drab clay form 27, which ranged 
about A* D* 50-159, 

Several fragments in coarse day of cups of similar shape in the Mambleden 
Museum, obtained by Mr* Cocks from excavations at Yewden {j 
Ixxi, 173), lower down the Thames, 19 miles SE, of Sand ford, were probably made 
in the kilns under notice. A whole example, found at Preston, near Wingham, 
Kent, is published in Bri/. . 7 n//, {\% 393 (Maidstone Museum). 

Fig. I, *2 (1604). Imitation of form 33, The clay is buff with rough surlace 
and remains of light red slip below base. 

An imitation of the earliest type with ofiset and potters stamp nxieso, in 
Belgic technique, is recorded in Botkry fonmi nt Sihiwstct^^ p. 175, pL LXXlll, 
179, Part of another, found at Corbridge, not recorded, is of light tile-red clay 
coated with bright red slip* Two side fragments in coarse clay are recorded by 
Mr* D* Atkinson from Low'bury Mill, Berks, (ikport^ p* 04, fig, 17, nos. 57, 58), 

Fig. i,:3(t58o). Grey to drab clay discolouied by o%^erbaking, evidently 
a ‘ Wiister', possessing features peculiar to the .Samian forms 29 and 30, with an 
incised pattern suggesting festoons* 

I'orm 29 ceased to be made about a. d. 85* and form 30 was partly conlem- 

' J lie year of 1886, wUkli follows Uie Museum nujiiber, is otniUed lliroughout. 

ags 
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porary, so that potters may ha\^e been at \vork at Sandford in the first or early 
second century. Similar decoration occurs on lx»wls and jars of so-called 
Upchurch ware attributed to the first century^by Walters (Ca/. a/Momit/i 
p. li, M 2641-700) Two examples in Belgic technique (fiiincd grey clay 
coated with black bitumen) are illustrated and described from Silchester (ofi, 
£7?., pp 170-1, pi LXXI, types 163,164). One fragment with incised semicircles 
occurred at Yewden, and many other widely distributed examples could be cited. 
On vessels from the Upchurch marshes it is common, and appears at 1 lofheim 
before a, u, 50; Hofimm, p. 363, type 1 03 . 



big. r, 4 (1518). Part ol a distorted vessel imitating in ornament, colour,and 
shape form 37> buff body with traces of bright red slip, as on specimens from 
Yewden and Silchester Below the rim girth-grooves and roulctte-notched rows 
alternate, and lower down are comb-marked zigzag lines and groups of vertical 
lines. 'I'he original type lasted from the time of Vespasian, a.d. 69-79 until the 
destruction of the sigiliata industry by German inroads about a.d. 250. 

I’ig- llJuslrates a rim fragment of a bowl of like shape and 

ornamentation in soft dirty grey clay with darker slip coating. 

Fig, 1,5(1607). ^i'his wide shallow bowl or plate is copied from a ierru 
type numbered 79 by Walters{Cf//„p[. XLIV) from i^udding Pan Rock, 
It is form 1 in the illustration and lists of these vessels {ProcceiPfigs, xxi, 268, and 
xxii, 395) which are dated about ito-90. An example at Newstcad, came 
from an Antonine deposit, a. a 140-80. Another out of no iewer than fifteen 
from Silchester T> 1 * XXXll, 28) bears the stamp uf Kegalisj 
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another that of Genialis—potters of Rheinzabern, showing^ that the Rhine 
and I'hames were already important arteries of British coniiiierce. Form 79 
has been traced to an Arrctine prototype \Haitent type 4 elated 11 11. c,-- 
,vu9)l 

Fig. 1,11(1585). An 0]>en bowl or saucer with thick beaded lip, closely imitating 
the well-known and widely distributed form 31, at its latest stage of development 
It consists of hard light red-clay of coarser texture than and is coated 

very thinly with a clay slip overbaked to brown-red outside but good red inside* 
Form 31 was coeval with form 37, but form 18, out of which it sprang, was 



prevalent in the middle of the first century, and in turn imitated an Arrctine 
prototype {/laUer// V, type 4, dated 11 n. c-ad. 9). 

The large bowl with upright rim and downcuived flange low down on the 
outside imitating the latest development of form 38 is represented by tfiree more 
or less complete examples, 7 ,8, 9 , and in the Hambleden and Reading Museums 
l3y others in more perfect condition from Yew'deii and Silchester (o^ r//., p. 126, 
pL LIV, 94). They are impoitant as identifying and locating the source of 
undamaged [productions from other sites, and fixing the latest date of the 
Sandford potteries. 

Fig. i, 7 (1570) is a waster of smooth tile-red clay burnt black outside and 
red-browm inside, and retaining traces of a slip coating* its mouth is distorted 
to a roughly oval shape, 7I in. by 7 in. across. 

Fig. 1* S (l^oynett.s) is of w^cll washed light-red clay with grey core, coated 
w itli darker red clay sli]>. 

i*ig* 2, 9 (137^) of fumed dark grey clay coated with black bitumen. 
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The shape is recorded among' tliose lound beside tlie kilns at Ashley Rails» 
New E^’orest {^Js/iky Rtn'h\ p, 26, pi. VJ h 5-io)- Rndc scrolls in wliite paint are 
on the flange of Yewden examjjies, a style prevalent in the tourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies. ParalieJs found at f^evensey, in Sussex ^ Ce/Zeeiims, lii, pL 9, no- 5, 
and in the Roman fort at Huntcliff iyauru. Roul voI. ii, p* 227, fig, 40, 

nos. 0 and 7), attributed to a, d, 370-400, 

Seven whole specimens anri fragments of sj ^ ii / a/a boM’ls of the original 
form 38 are recorded as having been found at Silchester c/X, p, 94, 
pi XXXIV, 43), and their development traced from a bowl with small rim 
and hoi'izontal flange close together found abundantly in the earth*Jort at 
Hof helm (jld. 40-31), and singly at Corbridge and Wroxeter (Re/^r/ 11, p. 43, 
fig. 16, numbered by Bushe-Fox type Si). 

Fig. 1,10 (1582), 11(1583), 12 (Poynetts), All three (partly I'cstored in drawing) 
are imitations of Dragendorft's form 36, usually with leaves and are 

evidently from the waste heaps. 

10 is of hard smooth red clay coated with dark brown-red slip, and is 
flawed, distorted, and has a lump of day burnt on to the inside. The top of the 
rim is rudely decorated with dots and scrolls in white paint. 

11 is of smooth light-brown terra-cotta with greyish core coated inside and 
on the rim with dark brown slip. The lip is square-edged. 

\2 is of soft light-red clay with bright red slip, decorated on the rim with 
drop-shaped dabs of grey as on the finished ware from Yewden and Silchester 
{<?A c//,, p. 126, pL LIV, type 96), attributed to tlie end of the fourth century. 
A like date is assigned to Fevensey examples by Salzmann {Sussex Anii. CoH., 
lii, pL 9, nos. 6, 7, 8; cf . Ishiey Rafis, ].i. 28, pi. VTII, nos, 6, 7, 8), 

Fig, 1, 1:1(1588). This small hemispherical perfectly plain cup resembles 
DragendorfTs form 40 which was made in term sigiiiirta at Rheinzabern about 
A.D. 100, though it first appeared in Arrctine and Belgic technique (/tw^ uigm ), 
types 6, 13, 81, at Haltern in the Augustan period; it is recorded at flofheim, 
type 8, about a. d. 50, and at Niederbieber, type 10, dated a. d. 190-260. It is 
somewhat rare and is not useful for dating. 

Sect km 11. KosErTE-SiAMruD Bowls cq.v ied w itit Red Slip, Fourtu axd 
Fifth Centurjus.—SA xoroku and New Fuulst W^Auii. 

Fig. 2, 14 (15O9), fig. 3, c (1604). I'hesc are both copied from form 45 (mor- 
tarium with lion-face spout), 14 in smooth biifl' terra-cotta with dark red slip, 
studded on the inside base with transparent glistening quartz fragments to resist 
hard wear, and fig* 3, in Lile-red day coated with dark red slip almost equal to 
a glaze. On the vertical side of fig. 3 a lion-face is imitated roughly by stamped 
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ciir\'es and a conical protuberance with a central aperture wliich does not pene¬ 
trate the side, ()n 14 a face is rudely painted in white slip. Parallel examples 
found at Silchcster {op. «y., p. I3fi, pi. LI\', type 95) and Wroxetcr (AV/e;-/ 1 , 



Fig. 3. Ornflinents on heakers and bowlsj, kiln wnsic (|K 


p. So, Rgj'. 20, type 242) are placed l^y Biishc-Fox in the late third or fourth 
century; one recorded at Castle Collcn, in Arch. ser. 6, voL xiv, p. 49, 

no, 14, was associated with a coin of Geta (a. d, 209-12), 

Fig, 2 ,15 (1579), and fig 3,/ /mgmetif (1601). This ware may not be Roman 
(^Waltei-s, Cat, p. xlix, M 2463 - 7 ^> The date is definite and the manufacture 
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local, in cream-coloured and buff body with red slip at Ashley Rails (e/. at., 
p. 18, pl.ates 1\’. V, and \’l); distributed throughout the excav.atcd sites of 
Britain, .at Richborough, Pevensey, Kenchester,’ Lympne, Alburj’, W ood- 
yates, Bokerly, Lowbury' Hill, Colchester, and Wroxeter; particulars in 
SUchester Pottery, pp. 128 ff., pi. L\T, types 99, 100, loi, and pi. L\TI, 1-23. In 
Hambleden Maseum, obtained from Ycwden. are 67 fragments including 26 
bases of sep.arate howls. 1>'> is an upright-sided lx)wl with beaded lip separated 
by a girth-groove, and decorated with rows of roulette notches round the 
margins, i'he clay is rather rough with grey core, coated with pinkish slip, 
the height being 3,’, in. and diameter 4^ in. Fig. 3. / is part of a similar 
bowl with slightly curved side decorated with two zones of stamped rosettes, the 
clay being pale red shading to buff and grey. The patterns employed resemble 
the ‘wheel pattern' and ‘\vafer pattern’ on an .Anglo-Saxon urn from Islip, 
Northants (^Proceedings, xxx, 114, figs, i, 2), showing they were still in u.sc 
during the fifth century at the beginning of the Saxon inroads. Facsimiles of 
pottcis’ stamps or tr.adc-marks on the b.'uscs of ten of these bowls arc given on 
fig. 4. 


.Section III. Bvinors Bf.xkers Coi.our-Coatei) axd I)i-coR.\TnD 

ek harrotine. 

Fig. 2. Id (1633). 7 (ifioi), IH (1592), fig. 3, d (1606). Drinking vessels, as 
the most abundant, ornamental and varied cl.a.ss of Roman pottery, arc also the 
most important for dating purposes. The development of the tall bulbous 
beaker with cylindrical nei k and high foot of the third or fourth century (the 
cl.-tss to which six of those under notice belong) is sketched in my Silchester 
Pottery, p. 103. and its descent from a globular beaker in Bclgic terra nigra of 
the Augustan perio<l is suggested by numerous dated examples in the Table 
of Standard Proportions 111 . The early and late forms overlap consider¬ 
ably. The taller the neck and the narrower the lip, lx)dy, anti base, the later 
is the stage of development. Id is of finer fabric than the others and may be 
imported Castor or Rhenish ware, being of thin hard reddish clay coated with 
d.ark grey glaze and decorated en btirbotine in yellow' slip. The others are of 
solt pale buff to reddish botly clay, coated originally with tlark slip or bitumen 
much rubbed off and discoloured by overbaking, showing them to be wasters. 

17 . 'The width proportions of this vessel arc rim 46, bulge 56, base 
28 per cent, of the height, indicating by the same table the third to fourth 

' Thf RommuhUrittsIi Tmctt of Mn^^uo Herr/ordstiirr, by G. I I. Jack and A. G. K. 

Haytcr. 
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century as its probable date. It is indented round the body with eight narrow 
vertical flutings or thumb impressions. 

18 . Width proportions, 45 : 67: 27 per cent, of the height, respective!}; 



rig. 4. stamps dd bowls: local fabrics (p. 

indicate a date about a, n. 250. There arc three horizontal rows of roulette- 
notches on the upper portion of the bulge. 

Fig. 2, IJ). See p. 234. Fig, 2, 20 . See p. 241. 

Fig, 3, a-a. Four beakers decorated ai barbofim with S-shaped scrolls 
and fantastic animal figures in imitation of Castor {Dtfrobrhnu^ or Cologne 
fabric. Parallels from Silchester are op. at., p. 109, pla XHV b, XLIV a, and 
XLV, but they are different in clay and coating from those under notice. 

11 h 
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Sevihn IV. White Ctay Vessels, Lagekae, Fi^\goxs, akd Moktaria 

OR PEL\Ti 5 , Bowl and Pedestal, 

The almost universal use of white or other pale days for botli handled 
flagons and mor/tma or suggests that they were used in conjunction as 

basin and ewer for ordinary ablutions by the Romans, who were a cleanly people 
pro\Tded with elaborate baths. 

This conformity of colour is displayed by these Sandford examples, com¬ 
prising two/rt^^^(two-handled)d wo flagons (one-handled), and thirteen mortana 
or pcives, witli only one exception in each category, viz. 24 flagon of pale tile- 
red day, and mortarmm^ tile-red, coated with cream-coloured day slip. When 
tile-red clay was employed it was usually coated with white day slip, which may 
be discerned in the cre\ices though often nearly all rubbed off They arc all 
with one exception fragments, neck and handle in the case of flagons and iagetme \ 
rim-sections in the case of morinria, the only salient feature by which they can 
be classified into separate types* The type numbers quoted are those specified 
for mortijrtit in Silchesfer Pottery, p. 150* 

Fig. 5,2i (1605). Neck and handle ofwith mouthpiece four times out¬ 
stepped, widening downwards, and countersunk cordon at the root of the neck. 

Fig. 5,22 (1605). Neck and handle of small tagefin or two-handled flagon with 
a ring moulding just above the upper attachment of the handles. 

Fig, 2,11J (1605) is from a one-handled flask or flagon with a similar disc on 
the neck found in the well, and there are ten similar specimens from Yewden in 
Hambleden Museum. The ncck^ring also occurs frequently on the necks of 
flagons from the waste heaps beside the kilns in the New Forest (Sumner, 
liarthioorks of the Ne%o Forest, p* 43, figs, 1-3 and Ashky Hatis, p* 30, pi. IX, 
11-13)* A like example is recorded at Lowbury Hill, op. t//., p. 68, fig, j 8, no. 97, 
and stated to be not earlier than the third century^ and probably to belong to 
the fourth. The same feature appears early, it n.c-A, d. 9, at Haltcrn, tV/., 
p. 232, type 52; jld. 40-S3 at Hofheim, op. c/ 7 ., p* 2S8, type 38, and is said by 
Ritterling to be in all cases copied from a bronze prototype on which the top 
of the handle is attached to the neck by n metal ring. On the late examples 
under notice it more resembles the catch-plate of an oil flask or stop-plate on 
a nipple used for drinking purposes. 

Fig. 5, 2.8 (j 605). Neck and handle of flagon. M outhpiece four times under- 
stepped; two girth-grooves at the root of the neck* The lower end of the handle 
is partly attached by a tang thrust through the shoulder while still plastic* This 
occurs on two smaller flagons of later date found beside the kilns at Ashley Rails, 
New Forest {op. dl, p. 29, pi 1 X, nos* 5,6)* l)ut is a Late Celtic device employed 
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on two jug^s in Colchester Aluseum of that period described in our 
A good example has also been found at Yewden. 



Fi^* White clay ware, waatera ij)' 




Fig, 6. Various types of rnazlaiia, Waster^ 0)+ 


Fig, 5, ‘24 (1605), Neck and handle of flagon, A cordon at the joining of 
neck and shoulder, and two rows of roulette notches on the latter. 

Fig, 5 j 25 see next page. Fig, 5, 20 sec p, 226, 


Rim-sediofts of Morhiria. 

^ (^564)- Flanged type 3^1 with characteristic almond-shaped 
section as if formed by folding in the outer margin, decorated on the surface 
with stamped crescents, S*shaped ornaments and punctures in rows. Cf, 5 >A 
Chester Pottery, p, 153, pi, LXV, 134. 137, and /hhky Rails, p, 30, type b. 

Fig* 3, /(1601), Small fragment of outer margin, stamped with a row of 
circular gratings resembling the ‘wafer pattern’ on a Saxon um from Islip, 
above mentioned, p. 232. 

* Dr, H, Laver, in an illustrated paper read 9th February 1905 \Pr<}C€€dings, xx, an}. 
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Fig. 6, Bead and roll type 2 b, stamped across witli a potter’s trade-mark 
in the form of two rows of saltires. 

Fig. 6. are fragments of the flanged type 3 ff, Sikhest^y Pottery, p. 131, 
IVroxeter Report 1 , p. 80, fig. 20, types 126-62, 

(1562). 

(Poynetts)* The outer margin of the flange is of the plump alniond- 
shapcd section! 

: 30 . This is of similar shape to the preceding. 

81 (1563), Of like shape. Height 5I in., diameter about 15^ in. 

82 (1561), Of like shape. Height 20 in., diameter about 10 in 
(Foynetts). Of like shape. 'riie’'red clay coated with cream coloured 

clay slip. Original diameter about lol in. 

Fig. 6, 84 (1564), Type 3 a with down-bent flange. 

fl’he two following arc of a local type t cf. Sik/tesfer Pottery, p. [50, and 
IVroxeter Report I, p. So, fig. 20, type 222, dated d, 360-400. 

Fig. 6,85 (1564). Type i b with upright collar grooved on the top edge and 
stamped on the inner margin with small crescents, original diameter about 
14 in. 

Fig, 6, 8(> {[664), Type 1 k The upright collar has a raised band round 
the middle, stamped with a row of small crescents. 

The distinctive types of mortaria produced in Sand ford and New Forest 
potteries arc those with flanges 1 to 3 un inch below the lip on the outside (i) in 
white day scored with wav^ lines or stamped with rows of small patterns, 
and {2) in fine ttle-red clay coated with bright red ckiy slip sometimes painted 
on the top with rude patterns in white slip, or moulded into a variety of shapes. 
When recovered from future excavations the types may be illustrated usefully 
in section for reference and dating as characteristic specimens of fourth century 
wares. 

Fig, 6, :37 (1557)* Whole vessel of hammer-head type 3//, in use during the 
third and fourth centuries. The base is outbulged owing to careless throwing 
and partly broken away. Height 3^ in., diameter of rim 9I in., and base 2a in. 
It is one of the types numbered 17S-214 by Bushe-Fox, IFroxeier Report I, 
p. So, fig. 20, Moriaria with stamped patterns on the rim are among those from 
Silchester, op, at., p, 153, pL LX V, type 134, Flanged mortaria of parchment 
coloured clay made in the New Forest potteries are well illustrated by Mr, 
Sumner in his Earttmorks of the Ne^ Forest, p, 38, figs. 12-iS; p, 40, figs, 10-16, 
and attributed to the fourth to fifth century, and more fully in his later piiblicii- 
tion The Roman Pottery made at rJstdey Ratis, Ne^iO Forest, p. 15, where he speaks 
of a variety of the mortaria rim sections, of which hardly tw-o are the same. 

Fig, 5, 25 (1581)* Portion of a bowl of well-known type; the upper half 
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cylindrical on a conical base; the level rim moulded and undercut; the side- 
angle ornamented with a double cordon. Cream coloured clay. 

Examples from the waste heap near the kilns at Silchester, Qf>. cU., p. 193, 
pL LXXIX, type 6; and from York, CaiiiiogHe of Mnsmtn^ p* 95 » pl- XXII, u>, 
of late first and early second centuries. 

The fine white clay used for fiagons m\Aj}iortaym, perhaps of the kind 
generally known as Poole clay from the port whence it b largely shipped, is 
found in seams on the hill sides in the New Poorest and is still employed in 
potteries at Verwood, near Fordingbridge, which is 4 miles to the west of the 
site of the latest discoveries by Hey wood Sumner at Ashley Rails. Describing 
the pottery found there this writer illustrates the vessels accurately on a large 
and useful scale, and speaking of the ornaments upon them, with artistic insight 
states that their motives of decoration did not spring from enjoyment of sur¬ 
rounding nature, and the potters had lost the Late Celtic mastery of abstract 
line ornament, but they had fine perceptions of scale, spacing, and restraint 
From an examination of the Sandford potteiy the same conclusion has been 
drawn. The art of the potter was implicitly imitative and, though Late Celtic and 
North Italian motives and traditions still sumved, the intrusion of Teutonic or 
other barbarous North European invaders had begun to influence it. 

Section K Discoloitred and Distorted Vessels of Ordinary Ctay, 

PRINCIPALLY Wasters. 

It will be perceived from what has been already said that the value of 
the Sandford discoveries lies in the evidence for dating they afford as to the late 
Roman period. This equally applies to the rougher sorts now to be described. 

rhe remaining coarse pottery of local manufacture consists chiefly of dis¬ 
coloured, flawed, or overbaked vessels o£ ordinary use. The colour ot their 
body clay may be accidental, and need not be separately specified. The 
majority still retain their original shape, having been skilfully restored at the 
museum, and they show that the Belgic influence, that of the Belgic tribes, 
the Regni, the At rebates, the Belgae, etc., who preceded the Romans, w'as 
strong at Sandford, as at Yewden and Silchestcr, and they are in consequence 
important specimens e th nograph leal ly and historically. It may be stated 
generally that they are composed of hard fumed grey body clay with a darker 
surface; the grey colour of the clay being due to the action of carbonyl gas 
(carbon monoxide), one of the products of imperfect combustion, in a ‘smother- 
kiln'. Whether the darker surface coating is due to the same influence or to 
a thin film of melted bitumen laid on while the vessel was hot from the kiln, as 
practised in the case of the better class of Belgic ware manufactured at TT^ves 
in the last century b.c and first century a. a, remains uncertain. 
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Fig* 7, :?8* Globular narrow-necked olla decorated with alternate bands of 
hot polished bitumen and white clay slip. Hard smooth ^rey clay* 

It may be compared with another large olla of similar form and decoration 



Fig, 7* VariDM^ types, principally wasiers Ij). 


in the museum {A 1685) which has a cordon notched diagonally at the joining 
of neck and body suggesting a descent from the Glastonbury olla, found also at 
Hengistbury Mead, Bushe-Fox. Repoyt, p. 41, pi. XX, 1. Parallel examples 
have been found at Silchester, op, d(., p. 167, pi. LXIX, u; at Dunmore Park, 
Essex, Coicbesier Mus. Report, >909, no. 15SJ, pi. V; and similarly ornamented 
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bottles, with black and white zones alternating, from Strood, Kent, are in the 
W^'ickham collection, Maidstone Municipal Museum, CoHeciauea .Intupm^ i, 17, 

Fig. 7, (153S). Boldly outbulged wide-based bottle without handle, 

decorated with a cordon at the joining of neck and body and a groove^bordered 
zone of vertical and oblique incised grooves in form of the letter M. A lump 
of clay adhering to the side and a dent therein made before baking show it 
to be a ' waster \ 

Parallel examples: Silchestcr, op, c/ 7 ., p. if>5, pi LXVIII, type 147, end of 
first century; Mahi^er ZeUschrift, year 1912, p. io[, hg. 10, no. 15, Belgic icyra 
dated in first century. 

Fig. 7, 40 (15481 Onediandled flagon with narrow neck, wide mouthpiece 
thrice understepped, and two-ribbed handle. Rough slate-grey clay. 

Fig. 7,41 {1544). Neck and handle and portion of body.to about the middle,ol 
a one-handled flagon, with mouthpiece thrice outstepped (widening downwards), 
and a girth-groove at joining of neck and body. Found in the well Bclgic 
technique. 

Fig. 7, 42 (1603). Neck of ewer with wide trumpet-shaped opening and 
sharp-angled biconical body in imitation of a metal prototype. 'Ihe sizes of 
the attachments show that it had a wide band-handle expanding downwards. 
J^im wanting. A cordon at the joining of neck and i^ody is cut across with 
deep notches. The angle of the bulge is bordered above and below by girth* 
grooves, and the underbase grooved and hollowed. Pale buff cla}-. 

A parallel in white pipe-day from potteries at Cologne: Behn, A'J///. 
Keyamik\ 1738, form 52, is referred to the La T^^ne period by the form of handle. 
Cf Heiigistbury Head Report, p, 46, pi. XXIV, 24. 

Fig. 8, 48(1597). Small giobular*bodied beaker with cylindrical neck (rim 
wanting), decorated with two zones of little day studs arranged in diagonal 
rows forming lozenge-shaped groups. Pale grey ware. 

Fig. 8,44(1598), Upper portion of beaker of‘poppy-head' type, with cordon 
at joining of neck and body, similarly decorated with clay studs. Found in 
the well. 

Similarly ornamented vessels are recorded at Sllchestcr, /?/. cit., p. 169, pi 
LXX, nos. 157-60; IVroxeter Report 11 , p. 49, pi XV, no. 13, dated a . d . 80-120 
to 130 ; Walters, Cat, M 2644, fig. 272 (Upchurch ware of first centuiy). 

Fig. 3, /; (Poynetts). This is a small fragment of similar description 
decorated with a triangular group of small studs eii barbotiae. 

Fig. S. 4o (1589). Beaker of ‘ poppy-head' t>^pe scored with slight grooves 
round the outside of the neck and a single groove below the middle of the 
bulge. 

Fig. S. 48 (1599). Tall indented conical beaker with four deep indentations 
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on opposite sides, widely outcurved overhanging rim. high shoulder, and narrow 
base on an oblique foot. Slate-grey clay. 

The body has been sharply incised with horizontal lines on the inside 
apparently to facilitate the indenting of the sides. 

Another example of this peculiar form in Maidstone Museum from Strood, 
Kent, is recorded in Collectanea Anliqua^ i, 17. 

Fig. 8.47 (1551). Small globular-bodied beaker with narrow oblique rim and 
foot. Pale buff clay with rcxldish core. 

Six small beakers have the .S-shaped opening, outbulged body with girth- 



grooves round the middle, and moulded foot-ring, of Late Celtic (La T6ne) 
type which survived on originally Belgic territory’ to the end of the first or 
beginning of the second century. 

F'ig. 8, 48 (1547). Small beaker with S-shaped side. Clay brownish grey 
with dark coating. 

Fig. 8 ,49 (1649). Small beaker with S-shaped side. Clay reddish buff with 
pale pinkish red slip. 

A small projecting stone in the clay cau.scd its rejection. 

Fig. 9, oO (1550). Small beaker with S-shaped side. Pale buff terra-cotta. 

Fig. 9, 51 (1545). Small beaker with S-shaped side. Smooth pale buff 
terra-cotta 

Several specimens of the same type of bowl have been obtained at Yewden 
and Silchester, op. cit., pp. 173, pi. LXXIl, 171; pp. 193-4, pi. LXXIX, 5, 14 
(products of local kiln): and fragments at Lowbury Hill, op. clt., p. 65, fig. 18, 
nos. 63, 64. 
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Fig. 9,5^2 (1534). Deep wide-mouthed bowl, lx)ldly outbulged, with S-shapcd 
side, thickening to a nearly square-edged rim, a slight offset at the joining of 
neck and body, and two girth-grooves round the middle. 

Rough and discoloured by overbaking and distorted to a rough oval shape, 
showing it to be a ‘waster’. 

A prototype of North Italian origin found at Hcngistbury Head, op, ciL, 
p. 34, pi. XVII, nos. 3, 6, belongs to the La T6ne or Prehistoric period. 

Fig. 9, 5 :} (1546). Small olla-shaped beaker. A quantity of adhering sand 
on the base shows it to be a ‘ waster ’. 

Fig. 9, 54 (1591). Olla with square-edged lip. Lop-sided and evidently 



a ‘ waster ’. One of similar shape found at Wroxeter, Report 11 , p. 52, and fig. 19, 
type 60, is dated in the late second or early third centur}^ 

7» (*590)- "'jih ‘ cavetto’ rim, decorated with a zone of latticed 

lines an inch wide scored with a blunt point. Lop-sided and evidently 
a ‘ waster ’. 

Of the latest type, resembling examples found at Yewden containing coins 
dated to about .\,d. 317-26; at \Vestbur>% with coin of Constantine I, a.d. 306-37; 
Wroxeter, Report I l,p. 53, and fig. 19, type 67; Silchester, op. cit., p. 160, pi. LXVl, 
type 197. 

Fig. 9, 5 f» (Poynetts). Rim-fragment of round-sided bowl with slightly- 
drooped, heavily-beaded rim. 

Fig. 2, (1602). Small mug with handle and double-beaded lip. The 

lower portion is slightly outbulged on an extended foot It is of hard reddish 
buff clay and coated with dull red to black slip. 

VOI.. LXXll. I i 
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P'ig. 9 t Small flat dish or porringer with flanged rim and straight 

side bevelled at its lower margin to admit the tip of the fingers. 

The black coating appears to contain graphite (black lead). 

Fig. 9 ,58 (1575). P'lat dish or saucer with more pronounced rim and curved 
flange. 

Fig 9, 50 (1573). Steep-sided dish or porringer with flanged rim. 

A projection in the base due to careless throwing causes it to stand un¬ 
steadily, and sliows it to be a * waster \ 

Fig. 9, (10 (15S8). About half of a flat plate or saucer with sloping sliglitly 
curved side. 

Fig. 7, (U (1603). Middle portion of a shallow dish, consisting of a central 
cone encircled by two less prominent rings (a third outer ring or upright side 
wanting), supposed to be part of a cheese press. The base between the three 
rings is pierced with nine *-in. holes, arranged radially. 

More complete examples have been found at Wroxeter, Report I, p. 75, 
fig, 18, no. 38; Toothill and Melandra, Report, 1909, p 32, pi. 9, fig. i; Castlecai^^ 
on the Antonine Wall in Scotland, Proc. Soc. rtutiq, of Scottomi, voL xxxvii, 
p 335, fig. 34; Castor {^ihtrobrhm^x York, CaMogtte of Roman Pottery^ p. 96, 
pi. XXII, fig. 20, etc. 

Fig. 7, 02 (1603 a). Central cone and one ring of a somewhat similar \^essel, 
with base domed in the centre to a height of u in., but unpierced This omission 
by a careless workman may have been the cause of its rejection. 
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XII. Bath Inn or /Irundel Home. 

By CiiA-itLEs LETiiBRLr>GE KiNGSFORD, Esq.^ M.H., Vke-Preshieui. 


Read iSth May 1923. 


The bishop of Bath's Inn had a larger site than any of the episcopal 
palaces on the Strand. The frontage to the river was over 500 feet, that towards 
the street somewhat less, and the depth must have been upwards of .|oo feet. 
Thus the Inn with its precincts covered an area of between four and five acres. 
The site of Durham Inn with a similar frontage ^vas much less in depth. But 
Durham Inn itself in the middle ages far surpassed Bath Inn as a building, 
though the additions made to the latter after it ceased to be a bishops inn 
made it eventually the more splendid. It is in its last days as the earl of 
Arundefs place that Bath Inn is of most interest both for its buildings and 
histor}^ 

The history of the site can be carried back to a time before it came into 
the possession of the bishops of Bath and Wells. At some date l^efore 1221 
(and probably early in the reign of King John), Henry, son of Reiner, granted 
to Eustace de Fauconberg the land which he held of the fee of Robert de 
Harocourt in the parish of St. Clement Danes, together with the land which 
was Richard le Fruiter's, saving to William the Carpenter tlie three messuages 
which he held.^ In 1221 Eustace de Fauconberg became bishop of London; 
before his death in November 122S he granted this land to Joscelin, bishop 
of Bath and Wells. Joscelin was not only the creator of the cathedral at 
Wells, but was also the first builder of the house of his see in London. On 
21 St September 1232 he granted to his successors at Bath and Wells a place 
formerly belonging to Eustace, bishop of London, in the street of St Clement 
without the Bar of the New Temple together with all houses and buildings 
thereon.’-' About the same time he obtained from William, the proctor of 
St Bartholomew's Hospital, a demise of a quit rent of 105. charged on the 
bishop's messuage in the parish of St. Clement Danes on the south side of the 

* Andtnt Deeds, A. 1665. See p. 276, below. William the Carpenter's land may possibly have 
been the piece immediately east of the north end of Strand Lane, which never formed pan of the 
bishop of Bath's lands. 

' C<tL Charter Radst i, i6&’9; llie grant was confirmed on 23rd September. The original adds 
nothing to w^hat is given in the Calendar. 
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church towards the 1 hames.' In 1237 Bishop Joscelin granted his servant 
Geoffrey the kcepership of his hostel at a fee of 4/. 115. yearly; Geoffrey was to 
answer for the rents and to keep the buildings in repair at the bishop^s charges.’ 
Thus Bath Inn, like the neighlx)uring Inns of the bishops of Carlisle and 
Durham, will have dated from the early part of the reign of Henry 1 II. Exeter 
Inn, which adjoined it on the cast, was nearly a centur}^ later in date. 

When Bishop Joscelin died in 1242 his house in London was granted by 
Henry HI during the vacancy of the see to his Queen’s uncle Peter of Savoy.’ 
From that time till near the end of the fifteenth century we have only passing 
references to the bishop of Baths Inn. In 1312 the bishop of Bath made 
complaint of certain persons who with false keys had opened the door of his 
cellar in .St. Clement Danes and carried away his wine and goods.* At dusk 
on 20th July 1324 John de Wodehay, rector of Hartley near Basingstoke, was. 
going with a knight called Francis de Vilers to the bishop of Baths Inn; 
they fell to quarrelling on the way and drew their swords with the result that 
the parson mortally wounded the knight* In 1338 there is reference to a wall 
between the tenements of Bath Inn and Exeter Inn,® and forty years later 
to the bishop ol Bath’s Inn without lemple Bar.’ In 1383 Walter Skirlaw, 
who was afterwards for a short time (138^) bishop of Bath and Wells, but 
was then keeper of the pri\7 seal, was lodged at Bath Inn. After midnight 
on the Ev^e oi St. George (22nd April) one William Bridport, instigated by 
John Bures, Prior of Crutched Friars, and others, broke into the Inn and 
carried away silver vessels belonging to .Skirlaw to the value of 600 marks." 

I hough our knowledge of the early history of Bath Inn is so meagre, it was 
clearly a good house; for when in 1424 the Drapers were new building their 
Hall in St Swithins Lane they appointed some of their brethren to visit 
Bath Inn, presumably as furnishing a good model.* At an Inquisition held 
alter the death of Bishop Bubwith in 1425, the bishop was stated to have held 
in right of his see a hospice and twenty small tenements thereto annexed, 
the hospice being of no value beyond reprises, whilst the clear annual value 

* MSS. of IVdb^ i, 474 (Hist. M.SS. Comm.). The dee<l is printed in Dr. N. Moore’s History of 
St. Barthoiomezv s, i, 392. The dale is fi.\cd by its attestation by Andrew Bukercl as mayor, i.e. between 
1231 and 1238. 

* Cal. Charter Rolls, i, 235. The record is imperfect; but it clearly relates to a keepership of the 
type usual in the case of such London hostels. 

® Cal. Close Rolls, 1242-47, p. 78, * Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward II, i, 530, 532. 

Calendar of Coroners* Rolls, Condon, p. 92. • Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edward III, iv, 127. 

’ Cal. Close Rolls, Edward III, xiv, 455. 

* Cal. Pal, Rolls, Richard II, iv, 429—Date 1391, when Bures obtained pardon for his share in 
the transaction. 

* Johnson, Histoty of Drapers* Company, li, 301. 
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of the tenements was 6/. 135. 4^/.’ These tenements, as we shall learn, were 
along the Strand frontage. Bubwith's successor John Staflford is twice recorded 
as executing deeds at his Inn in London.^ Otherwise we have no more 
history till near the close of the fifteenth century, and what we get then relates 
to the custody of the Inn, and the leasing of the tenements annexed thereto. 

‘ Bathe Inne ’, or the hospice of the lord of Bath without Temple Bar, was 
leased to John Morcote for life on 13th April 1493. Morcote was no doubt 
keeper, but we have no information as to the terms on which he held his 
office. When, however, in 1509 the keepership of the Inn was granted to 
William Clarvys, he received also the mansion annexed thereto, which 
Richard lakyll held, and all commodities and profits of the orchards and 
gardens of the said hospice, and also the office of receiver of the rents 
of the bishop's tenements which were annexed to the hospice ; he was to 
have for wages 2\(i. a day and a robe of the suit of gentlemen in the bishop’s 
sei^'ice at Christmas or as often as the bishop gave a livery of this kind; 
he was also to have a dish of food with convenient bread and drink whenever 
the bishop or his successors were in residence at the hospice. If the rent 
fell into arrear Clanys was empowered to distrain on the bishop’s tenements 
called * le Cardinallis Matt ’ and * le Tabard being parcel of the tenements in 
St. Clement Danes." There is a reference to these two tenements about this 
same time in a Chancery suit, where one William Merston alleged that on his 
marriage to Elizabeth, daughter of John Chace, the said John had promised 
to make a settlement of such right as he had in two tenements in the parish 
of St. Clement without Temple Bar, the one called the Tabard and the other 
the Cardinal’s Hat.* I'he Cardinal’s Hat probably owed its name to the 
Italian Cardinal Adrian de Castello, who was bishop of Bath and Wells from 
1504 to 1521. It was, as we shall see, the last of the bishop’s tenements towards 
the west; the Tabard probably adjoined it towards the east; just in this 
position at the beginning of the eighteenth century we find an inn called The 
Talbot ; remembering how in the case of the more famous Southwark Tabard 
the name was corrupted to Talbot, we may I think identify the Tabard in 
St. Clement Danes with the later Talbot '; but if this identification is accepted 
the 4 'abard and Cardinal’s Hat must have subsequently been alienated, since 
the Talbot did not form part of the appurtenances of Arundel House.® 

Between I5a9 and 1511 we get reference to a number of the bishop’s 

* Esciicators File, loig^q at P. R. O. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry VI, ii, 180, iii, 24. 

* MSS. of Wells, ii, 128, 215 (Hist. MSS. Comm.). < London Topographical Record, vi, 83. 

* The name of the Tabard in Gracechurch Street was similarly corrupted. The corruption is from 
* Talbard ’ a v-ariant of * Tabard * (A^. E. D.). Strj^pe describes the Talbot Inn as ‘ well resorted unto *. 

* See more fully on p. 263, below. 
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tenements in the Strand. At the extreme east adjoining a tenement of the 
bishop of Exeter was the tenement of Oliver Morryell, next to it on the west 
were two tenements in the holding of Peter Hughson, and then the tenement 
of Nicholas Haddef.’ This was in December 1510; in the previous year John 
Eddis held a tenement immediately east of the Gate. Haddef and Eddis 
may have been successive tenants ; if they were not there must have been six 
tenements on the east side where in 1590 there were only four. On the west 
side ot the Gatehouse was the messuage and garden of John Coke, followed 
by the tenements of Thomas Ferlyng, John Dykenson, Thomas Hunter, and 
Henry Savelf All these appear in 1509- it, and a later deed in 1545 indicates 
that they were consecutive," The deed of 1545 show^s that tlie tenement of 
John 1 owerson was the seventh on the w-est side; the corres[)onding tenement 
in 1590 was the sixth: probably on this side also the number of separate 
houses was reduced between 1545 and 1590.* The last tenement on this side 
in 1511 \vas the Cardinafs Hat, wliich is described as lying between the 
Cardinals tenement wdiere William Potter dwelt on the east, and a tenement 
of John Lovelfs wliere Peter Forton, bookbinder, dwelt. I'hcse tenements 
are of some interest for the later histor}^ of Arundel House, but the description 
of their southern bounds is of more importance. MorryelFs and Hughson's 
tenements had the Cardinal’s stable on the south, whilst Cokes and Hunter's 
tenements were bounded by the wall of the place and hall of the mansion 
of the Cardinal; the southern boundary of the Cardinal’s Hat is given as the 
w’all of the Cardinals place and the w\all ot Strand, the latter T suppose 
meaning the wall of Strand Lane/ 'I'o the exact significance of these bounds 
I shall return later. 

Of somewhat more interest is the grant w^hich on 1st July 1513 was made to 
Mr. Jerome Vergil, for his good serv ice to the bishops and to the cathedral 
churches of Bath and Wells, of the office of keeper of the Inn together with 
the mansion which William Clarvys held, lying between the tenements of 
John Eddis on the east and John Coke on the west.* Jerome Vergil is no 
doubt the brother of Polyciore Vergil the historian ; Polydore was archdeacon 
of Wells and his brother \vas an Italian merchant, who is known to have been 
for some time resident in London. Jerome Vergil received the same salary 
and allowances as his predecessor. 

Adrian de Gastello w^as succeeded as bishop of Bath and Wells in 1521 

' MSS^ f)/ jj, 3J5, 222, The lease to tiughson was dated 2£nd December 1510. Morryell's 
own lease on 27111 June 1510 gave Margaret Kcfe as his neighbour. Both leases were recited in 1545, 
Sec p, 249 and p. 261, below. Widow Kene or Keue appears as holding a house here In 1567-8. 

f&id.t ii, 227, and Le//en art<i Pa/N^r$, VIIxx (ii), 910 (77), see p. 249, below. 

^ See pp, 260-1, below. 

* MSS. of WtUs^ ii, 222, 225, 227, 


* 11,233-3. 
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by Cardinal Wolsey, who held the see only two years. During his time the 
King and Queen of Denmark visited England and were lodged for a week 
at the end of June 1525 at Bath Place.’ Under the next bishop, John Clerk, 
we begin to get a little more precise reference to the Inn itself. Clerk was 
more a diplomatist than a bishop* and was frequently employed on the 
King's business at Rome and in France In September 1528 he was at Paris 
with Cardinal Campcggio on his way to England. He wrote thence to 
Stephen Gardiner: ^ 1 assure you that lewd knave Jamys* that nevyr dec! good* 
hath so paynted Norwiche Place to the Cardynall that it semyth that logymg 
h}'m ther ye wold have logyd hym in a pygge stye/ The Cardinal must 
therefore* he wrote, be lodged in Bath Place* though Durham Place would 
have been better as the goodlier house. Clerk would not, how'ever, tell this to 
Campeggio, lest he might be thought unwilling to let him have his own house. 
‘ If there be no remedy bute that the Cardynall shall lyc in my house, I must 
take patiens, bute it is a strange reconn^mg that sceyng that ther be other 
housis better than myn that men canne not be content with theym/ He was 
troubled where he himself was to be lodged." However, he had to put up with 
the inconvenience, and Campeggio during his stay in England for the trial of 
Catherine of Aragon was housed in Bath Place, whence he wrote in August 
1529.^ 

One of the last acts of John Clerk in relation to Bath Place was to make a 
grant on 1st March 1534-5 to his mother Anne BrowncMUch or Bromewich for a 
term of 61 years of the office of keeper of the house and receiver of the rents 
of all the tenements thereto belonging, w'ith the wages of 2 \it a day, a yearly fee 
of 6/ ip. 4^/., a robe or live^)^ and for her dwelling the house by the inner gate 
with the garden and tenement abutting on the king's way. From this it would 
appear that either Alice Bromwich had married again or that Clerk was not the 
bishop s ancestral name ; Alice Bromwich must have been an elderly woman in 
1535 since the bishop himself was over fifty. In 1590 her rights were vested in 
Isabel! Saint Aiibyn, widow of William Saint Aubyn, who was possibly her 
daughter, but more probably a grand-daughtcrJ 

One incident of the Reformation was the appropriation by greedy nobles 
of the attractive episcopal places on the Strand. The necessary Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment gave a specious reason: in 1539 the king desiring to have his nobles near 
him, where they might with more ease give him diligent attendance, and con¬ 
sidering that William, carl of Southampton, High Admiral, had no convenient 

* Leiiers and Papers, Henry VIIi, iii, 3153 ; Stow, Amtals, 519. 

" iv, 4753-4 ? t'vo letters iMth dated i8th September, the one from Paris, the other from 
Luzerclie iLuzaichesh twenty miles nqrtli. See also the originals. 

= !buL iv, 5820. ' See p. 273, below. 
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mansion place of his own near the kings palace, granted him ‘the chief 
mansion place or capital messuage called the Bishop ot Bathe's place with all 
and singular liouses,edifices, buildings,courts,orchards, &c.' Bishop Clerk, who 
ten years before had written that ‘ as pore a man as I ame wold gladly loge with 
some comodyte \ had to accept in exchange a much inferior dwelling place at 
the Mi none s in the east end of the City.' 



Fig, I. Anindcl House ajwl Paget Ptace, rmin the Agas map. 


William Fit^^william, earl of Southampton, owned Bath Place lor three 
years. During this time it was called Hampton Place, but othenvise there is 
nothing to record beyond occasional meetings of tlie Council there.” Wlicn the 
earl died without issue in October 1542, Bath Place, under the terms of the 
grant, lapsed to the Crown. I he duke of N orfolk, who had no place of his own 
in London, sought to obtain But eventually on 29th November 1545, the 
chief mansion and messuage called Hampton Place or Bath Place, with a mes- 

' Lrffet^ fTHf/ Piiptrs, (i), 868 (13), &ec also original. 

“ Ibid.t xiv (lih 48; xvi, 1428. 1463. * JimP xvii, 997. 
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suage cxillcd the Keepers House and other tenements, all formerly held by the 
bishop and by Southampton, were granted in fee for 700/, to Sir Thomas Sey¬ 
mour, one ofUe uncles of the future Edward VI. The grant includes a long 
recital of tenements on the Strand, but some of the particulars are obviously 
inaccurate, and the only useful inlormation to be extracted Ls that t^vo tene- 
ments on the west side of the Gate butted on the Sur\^e}'or's Chamber.* 

The house now once more changed its name and was known as Seymour 
Place. Thomas Seymour is said to have in great part rebuilt the house. What 
he did was probably to erect the extensive blocks stretching from the south¬ 
west corner of the old house and down to the riv^'cr, whilst picserv ing the 
ancient courtvard and hall. This wing was so large and sumptuous that it maj^ 
perhaps be doubted whether it was completed during the four briet years that 
Seymour lived herc.= Still here was his residence next door to the even moi'e 
splendid palace which his brother the Protector was building at Somerset 
House. Here after the death of Henry VIII Queen Catherine Parr lived with 
her new husband, and with him lodged for a time Lady Jane Grey, and here 
the Princess Mary visited him in the autumn of 154^- When Durham Place 
was taken for the'Mint and the Princess Elizabeth was left houseless, Seymour 
offered her a home. It was at Seymour Place that ^he did use to come up 
eveiy morning in his night-gow n, barelegged in his slippers, where he found 
usually the Lady Elizabeth up at her book: and then he would look in at the 
Galler>' Dore and bid my Lady good-morrow and so go his way \ Here also 
he was guilty of the more unseemly familiarities, which gave colour to the 
charge that he aspired to marry the Princess and contributed to his downfall. 
But of the house itself at this time we get no more than a few allusions to occur¬ 
rences which happened in the Galier>^=^ no doubt a part of the new wing that was 
then built or building. 

Thomas Seymour w^as airested at his house near Temple Bar on 17th January 
1549, and was executed on Tower Hill on 20th M arch. The house now once more 
fell to the Crown, but was almost at once purchased by Henry Fitzalan, earl of 

' Letter s and Pa/ters, xx (li), 9m (77). The recital is based on a variety of leases, and in some cases 
includes leases relating to the same tenement; thus the tenement on the west side of Osboston or 
I’owerson isec p. 071, below) appears as occupied by three difFcrent tenants; the * Cardinals Hat is 
described from the grant of 15^* - tenements of Morr^'ell, Hughson, and Haddef are given as in 
(510, but the list begins w^ith dififerent leases of the same tenements. Comparison with the original 
show^ two inaccuracies in the printed summary ; the tenements of Ripley and Porchett bad Osboston's 
on the JVest and Hunleris on the Past; Andrews's second messuage had his first on the fVest and 
Towerson's on the East. The original incorrectly states that Morryell's tenement had a tenement 
of the bishop of Baf/t mid IPetts on the cast (see p. above). ^ * r 

* It is show'll ^Try rudely by Agas, but does not seem to appear in Van den Wyngaerde s imperfect 

drawing. 

' Burgtdty Papers, 68, 73, 76, 80, 89. 96, 99, 
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.\ru nflcl, it is said for 41 6^, SffJ I n the possession of hi mself or his descendants, 
with the exception of a period of less than twenty years, the house or its site 
has remained till this day. Henceforth it was called Arundel House, though 
in the earlier years it k still occasionally referred to as Bath Place. When the 
cari fell out with John Dudley, earl of Warwick, in 1550, he was for a time 
commanded to keep his house in London, and a year later was committed to 
the Tower, When at last he obtained his release on 3rd December 1552, we are 
told that he went from the Tower to his place by the Strand.“ In the following 
year Arundel had a foremost share in obtaining the crown for Mary. When 
Stephen Gardiner was released from prison on 9th August 1553, Arundel received 
him and brought him *to dener to Bayth plasse'.'' His grandson and heir, 
Philip Howard, son of his daughter Alary, who had married the duke of 
Norfolk, was born at Arundel House on 25th August 1557,* and a few weeks later 
his second countess died there and was buried at St. Clement’s Church. Under 
Elizabeth, Arundel for a time, in spite of his religious opinions, retained his 
place at Court. But his financial affairs were embarrassed and on 9th January 
1559 he demised a great part of his estates on lease for 100 years to another 
son-in-law, John, Lord Lumley, As a consequence \vg find Lumley concerned 
with the tenements belonging to Arundel House. But when the young 
Philip Howard was espoused to Anne Dacre in 1570 Arundel Place with the 
Ian els and tenements were assured to him and his wife for their lives.* 

In the autumn of [565 the Margrave of Baden and his wife Cicely came to 
England. Cicely remained in London throughout the winter and was eventually 
lodged at Arundel House. On 31st March 1566 it was reported that the 
Alargrave had again *ad^^entured to come over disgysed like a mean man and 
his beard cutt \ He came to Arundel House where his wile lay 'and there hath 
bene the most parte of this weke past*." 

The earl of Arundel was under restraint at his house in London in 1564 
and 1569, and though he avoided committing himself during the Northern 
Rebellion in the latter year, his position was growing difficult. In 1571 together 
with his son-in-law, the duke of Norfolk, he was implicated in Ridolfi*s Plot, 
which led to the Dukes attainder and execution. Arundel himself was once 
more confined for a year to his London house. Afterwards from time to time 
he attended the Privy Council, but lived generally in seclusion, till his death at 
Arundel House on 24th Februaty 15S0. Shortly after the earls death, when 

’ Strvpc, Survf^', iv, 105. - Wriothesley, Chmuckt lit 33, 79. ’ Machyn, Diafy, 40. 

* The Duchess Mary died at Philip's birth and was buried at St. Clement Danes ; ia5. was paid 
for her vault, and 59s. 6ti. for the velvet pall which lay on her heaise. Oiurdtuankns' 

' See p. 273^ below. 

CaL Siatf Fufvrsj 1566-70, p. 4. and ori^naU; Stow, AtimISt p. tii 6, ed. 1605, 
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Mendoza the Spanish ambassador was coming to London, the Lord Mayor 
was instructed to find him a residence and procured a house in Fenchurch 
Street, which Mendoza did not like and desired to lia\'e Arundel House as 
being a nobleman's house and without the City,^ 

Philip Howard, who had forfeited his paternal titles and estates by Norfolk's 
attainder, succeeded his maternal grandtather as carl of Arundel under a cloud. 
His wife was a woman of strong religious feeling, and in 15S2 openly professed 
Romanism* The earl was himself out of favour at Court, though in 1583 Queen 
Elizabeth visited him at Arundel House* where he made her a very great and 
sumptuous banquet wherew'ith at that time she seemed contented. But 
Elizabeth's suspicions were not appeased, and not long after the earl w'as 
commanded to consider himself a prisoner in his own house.- Then Arundel 
also became a devout Romanist* and finally in April 15S5 attempted to escape 
from England* He was arrested and sent to the Tower, where he spent tlie 
remainder of his life. At first no definite charge was brought against him ; but 
at leng^th in April 1589 he was found guilty of treasonable practices and attainted. 
The mght before lie was condemned ‘a nightingale was heard to sing wltli great 
melody in a jessamine tree in the garden of Arundel House* where his countess 
and children did remaina thing neither before nor since heard in that place*"* 
Earl Philip, though sentenced, was never executed, and died in the lower on 
19th October 1595. 

Though this histoiy is not directly concerned with Arundel House, it is the 
necessary prelude to what follows. After 1585 the Countess Anne had been 
allowed from time to time to live at Arundel House* though receiving 
percmptor>^ notice to quit when the Queen chanced to come to Somerset 
House. On one occasion Elizabeth is said to have visited Arundel House 
during the absence of its owners, and finding some sentence scratched* as she 
supposed by the countess* on the glass of a window, which betokened hope of 
better fortune to come* she wrote beneath it a reply containing ^ much passion 
and disdain V After the earl’s attainder Amndcl House with his other estates 
was declared forfeit In November 1589 a Commission was appointed to hold 
an inquiry as to Amndel House, The consequent surv^ey furnishes us with our 
chief knowledge of the buildings* and is the main subject of this paper* The 
jury found that the house* subject to the countess’s life interest after her 
husband's death, belonged io the Crown. The countess was in occupation at 
Arundel House for two years from Michaelmas 15S8, and was clearly present 
llicre at the time of the survey. But in December 1590 particulars for a lease 

' htikxh Rimcmbranchi, p. lo. = Lives of Fhiii|^ Homtt d and Amiti his iViJv, 1857, p, 23, 

’ Ibht, p. 113* 

* tiervey, Li/c of TkomaSt Emi 0/Arundel t pp* i9i2-3- 
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were delivered to the Lord Chamberlain, Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon. The 
countess applied to be allowed the use of certain rooms on the north side of the 
court in the old part of the house, together with the garden and bowling alley. 
Hunsdon was ready to let her have what she desired except the garden and 
bowling alley ; * yet for her Ladyship's own I'ecreatlon, her children and such like, 
she shall ha\"e a key to use the said garden and also to take her pleasure for 
recreation in any other gardens of the same house V Of the rooms thus 
assigned to Lady Arundel I shall have more to say later on, but it seems 
uncertain whether she resided at Arundel House for any considerable time after 
1590. On 3!5t July 159 [ she wrote to Robert Cecil that she was grieved she 
could not deliver her house sooner, she would have her stuff yet remaining at 
Arundel House removed that it might be delivered to whomsoever he might 
appoint/ Hunsdon died in 1596, but there does not seem to have been any 
Iresh grant of Arundel House. The Countess Anne's own rights were re^dved 
by her husband s death, and for a time she was allowed to return. In September 
1602 the earl of Nottingham wrote to Cecil that now that my lady of Arundel 
IS sure to have Bath House/he hoped he might have order from her to receive 
Arundel Housed He must have obtained possession very soon after, for on 3nd 
December following John Chamberlain writes that ‘on Monday or Tuesday next 
the Lord Admiral is to feast the Queen at Arundel Mouse Nottingham had 
a double connexion with previous owners, as a cousin of the late earl of Arundel 
and sonrin-Iaw of Hunsdon. Presumably he had at first only a lease of the 
house; for on loth August 1603 James I made him a grant of ‘the mansion 
house called Arrundell House with other lands in St. Clement Danes? 
Nottingham was resident at Arundel House in January 1605/ but his tenure of 
it wns not prolonged. 

When in July 1603 Sully came to England as ambassador from Henry IV 
to James I he was lodged at Arundel T-louse, which he describes in his AJemoirs 
as ‘one of the most beautiful and convenient lodgings with the most numerous 
rooms on one floor and all of one suite that I have ever seen '/ 

I he young son ol Earl Philip, Thomas Howard, afterwards as earl of 
Arundel famous as the first great art collector in England, was now growing to 
manhood and beginning to find favour at Court James 1 had granted him his 
fathers titles of Arundel and Surrey, and on iSth April 1604 he had been restored 

^ Mervey^ Lt/e qJ Thomas, Eovi af ArmuM, pp^ 5U-12, and p. 367, below. 

; ^ - Holborn. 

Uaipdii XII, 377, * Chamberlain, Ldkrs, p. 166 fCamd. Soc.). 

, *' « 6 o 3 -“>. P- 31 .. ^ im , pp. 187.189, 

jv, 313, ed, 1 elilot. Another French ambassador, the Baron de la Tour, was lodged 
al Arundei House in 1617. Nichols, Progress 0/Janits hi, 2^. 
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m blood.' With the help of his wife's fortune the earl was endeavouring to buy 
back his family estates, and on 23rd December 1607 he received a grant of 
Arundel House (which Nottingham had surrendered) though he had to pay 
4,000/. for it He had obtained possession even earlier than this, for he dates 
letters from Arundel House on 27th June and 17th November H>07.* 

The forty years during which Earl Thomas owned Arundel House were 
the most splendid in its existence. He was a great noble as well as a great 
virtuoso, and lived in a manner befitting his rank. He was still comparatively 
young when he began his famous collections of marbles and pictures. In 1614 
he paid his second visit to Italy, and Henry Peecham, who probably accompanied 
him, wrote in 1634 of the earl as one Ho whose liberal charges and magni¬ 
ficence, this angle of the world oweth the first of Greek and Roman statues, 
with whose admired presence he began to honour the Gardens and Galleries ot 
Arundel House about twenty years ago In 1616 Arundel received from Sir 
Dudley Carleton an ancient marble head oi Jupiter, which he placed at Arundel 
House ' in his utmost garden, so opposite to the Gallery doors, as being open so 
soon as you enter into the first Garden, you have the head in your eye all the 
wayThe portraits of the earl and countess, probably painted by My tens in 
lOiS, show them sitting, the earl in the Sculpture Gallery, which looks out on 
the Thames, and the countess in the Picture Galler>', where a vista of the 
Garden through the open door shows zi fountain with apparently an archway 
leading into another garden ; the head of Jupiter may have stood in that garden 
and been seen through the arch. The Sculpture Gallery must have been at 
the southeast corner, and the Picture Gallery at the north-west corner of the 
western block, the other garden was no doubt the Maze shown by Hollar and 
by Ogilby in his map in 1677* At the beginning of 1627 a great collection of 
marbles from Asia, many of them with Greek inscriptions, was brought to 
Arundel House, whither Sir Robert Cotton and John Selden, accompanied by 
Richard James and Patrick Young, two eminent scholars, came eagerly next 
day at dawn to decipher them.® Later in the same year Joachim Sandrart 
describes how he visited that most beautiful Garden resplendent with the finest 
ancient statues in marble of Greek and Roman workmanship, and passed from 
the Garden into the Gallery where the superlative excellence of Holbein's 
pictures held the masters place.’ Another visitor was Charles I, who in 
December 162S came to Arundel House and went through all the rooms to see 

* Cut Sfafv Papers, 1603-10, p. 390^ - otc^, pp, 36, 40. '' p. 82. 

* /I/uC p- ion ^ See pi. xivi 

'■ Ltyit, cte,, p. ^0o. Selden in 1628 published his ' Marmora Arundclliana ... in aedibus elus Uor- 
lisque eognominibus ad Thainesis rlpani disposUa \ 

’ U/e, etc., pp. 255-6. 
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the collections.* George Conn, the papal agent who was in England in 1637, 
also describes how with the king and queen he went to Arundel Palace to 
look at the statues and pictures in the Galler}'.* However, the history of the 
Arundel marbles and pictures does not concern us here, and I have merely 
endeavoured to bring together the more important references which have some 
bearing on the history of the House. One may suppose that some changes 
were necessary to provide an adequate setting for these splendid collections, 
and Arundel’s letters in 1618-19 contain some mention of works in progress; 
in one he directs that the mats and all the stuff should be taken out of the rooms 
toward the water, so that they may go in hand to deal with the windows. The 
Garden (where many of the marbles were placed) also received attention and 
was in charge of an Italian called Benedetto.* 

Arundel during the first years of Charles I was in opposition to the Court, 
but after Buckingham’s death he was reconciled to the king, who in September 
1630 was pleased to come privately one afternoon to Arundel House to stand 
godfather to the earl’s grandson.^ Henceforward Arundel was in Charles’s 
favour and was employed on more than one foreign embassy. In May 1636, 
when about to return from Nuremberg, he wrote: *I have one Hollarsc with 
me, who drawes and eches printes in strong water quickly, and with a pretty 
spiritte.’* Hollar stayed with Arundel in England during nearly six years and 
did much work for him ; the large window over the barn on the east side of the 
court belongs to a room which Hollar is said to have used as a studio.® It is to 
his views of Arundel House and its surroundings that we owe almost all our 
exact knowledge of its outward appearance.’ 

During the Scottish War in 1639-40 Arundel was in chief command, and 
at that time Councils met frequently at Arundel I louse.® When William, Prince 
of Orange, came to England in April 1641 to marry the Princess Royal, he was 
entertained at Arundel House for over a month. But of his stay we get no 
more particulars than that the officer of the royal wardrobe spent 14/. on wash¬ 
ing 280 pairs of sheets that had been used by the prince and his suite.” Arundel 
took over the young princess to Holland in February 1642. He did not again 
return to England, but went on to Italy, where he died in 1646. 

During and after the Civil War Arundel House was used by the Parlia- 

* Life, p. 264. = Ibid., p. 399. » Ibid., pp. 142, 144, 162, 165. 

* Ibid., p. 289. * Ibid., p. 366. • A. M. Hind, Hollar ami his viezvs of London, p. 72. 

^ Besides the two views of the Court Hollar etched a view of London as seen from the roof of 
Arundel House (apparently taken from the leads over the Galleries) and a view of Milford Stairs taken 
from the foreshore below Arundel House and showing some of its outbuildings; the etched view of 
Milford Stairs is for our purpose of less interest than the drawing here reproduced. See Hind, n. s., 
pp. 22, 71. 

* See Cal. State Papers, 1639-40. 


® Hervey, Life, etc., p. 432. 
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mental*}' government. In February 1644 the committee of both kingdoms met 
there, and on 31st October 1650 Ludlow signified to the then earl of Arundel 
that it was necessary to make use of Arundel House as a garrison, but that he 
should have consideration for it, and that care should be taken to keep it in as 
good order as may be.* The widow of Earl Thomas had rights in the house 
and owing to her absence abroad and her opinions possession was again taken 
by the government. On 15th September 1656 it was reported that there were 
151 pictures and 103 statues of great value at Arundel House, sometime belong¬ 
ing to the countess but now to his Highness the Lord Protector; they were 
ordered to be inspected and after an Inventory had been made they were all 
to be moved into one room and locked up.* 

After the Restoration the eldest grandson of Earl Thomas was restored 
as duke of Norfolk. But the duke being insane, Arundel House was in 
pos.session of his brother Lord Henry Howard, who, like his grandfather, was 
a friend of John Evelyn. After the Great Fire in 1666 Howard granted the 
Royal Society the use of rooms at Arundel House, and both Evelyn and Pepys 
record their presence at meetings there. Pepys had been there earlier in i66i, 
when he saw the fine flowers in the garden and the fine statues in the gallery, 
a brave sight, ‘and thence to a blind dark cellar, where we had two bottles of 
ale, and so I took boat at .Vrundel stairs’.^ When in 1668 there was talk of 
building a house for the Society, Howard offered a site in the garden of Arundel 
House. When the proposal was discussed on 2nd April Pepys was present and 
forced to subscribe 40/., though he thought the scheme likely to breed faction 
and ill will. But to his great content he did try the use of the Otacousticon 
with the help of which ‘I did plainly hear the dashing of the oars of the boats 
in the Thames to Arundel gallery windows, which without it 1 could not in the 
least do Evelyn favoured the scheme and on 24th December 1668 went to 
stake out ground for a college at Arundel House ‘ but did not finish it, which we 
shall repent of’.* It was Evelyn who in 1667 instigated Howard to give the noble 
library, which his grandfather and ancestors had collected, to the Royal Society: 
remarking that ‘this gentleman had so little inclination to books that it was 
the presen'ation of them from embezzlement 

Evelyn also, ol:)ser\ing how such ‘precious monuments were miserably 
neglected and scattered up and down about the gardens and other parts of the 

* CaL State Papers, 1650, p. 405. 

* Ibid., 1656-7, p. iia Arundel had taken a great part of his collections abroad in 1642. Cf. 

IIer\ey, Z.f/r, p. 473. , w . • 

» Diary, ii, 45. * Ibid., vi, 388. Memoirs, 1, 413. 

* Ibid., i. 401,418, 500. The manuscripts are now at the British Museum. The books were sold 
in the last centurj'. Other manuscripts were presented to the College of Heralds, where they arc 
still preserved. 
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house, and how exceedingly the common air of London impaired them , procured 
Howard to l3estow them on the University of (Lxford. Thereon hc lost no time, 
but obtaining the key of the Gallery marked all those marbles that had 
inscriptions on them, assembled them together with those that were encrusted 
in the garden walls, and sent word to the Vice-Chancellor of the gift. I he 
Marmora Oxontensia AntmieUiaua was edited by Humphrey Lridcaux,who was 
presented by Evelyn to Howard on 28 April 1676. when they both dined at 
Arundel House.* 

Probably the house, much of which was very' old, was threatened with 
decay as well as the marbles. In 1671 Howard obtained an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment for building and improving the ground belonging to Arundel 1 louse, 
designing to build there a house for the residence of his family; the rents from 
the part to be built over were to be accumulated to meet the cost of the new 
house. On 14th July 1676, Howard, now earl of Norwich, with the intention ‘ as 
well for the more'beautifying the said buildings by bringing them to a more just 
symmetr}’and propiortion all along the river, as for enlarging the gardens of the 
House*, petitioned the king for a grant of the soil for forty feet in depth from 
Strand Bridge to Milford Stairs. The petition was granted, subject to the 
ground lacing used only for a garden and on condition that no wharx^es, brew- 
houses, or other dwellings were erected thereon.* As a consequence the house 
was soon after pulled down,* and in Morden and Leas map in 1682 a vacant 
space is shown on the river as * the ground for Arundel House . The frontage 
on the Strand had already been rebuilt, and Arundel and Surrey Streets with 
the north end of Norfolk Street laid out. Howard Street does not appear, but 
was apparently planned to run on the north front of the new house. The 
remaining statues and marbles are said to have been removed into the lower 
part of the garden and placed under a colonnade there ; but the builders throw ¬ 
ing dowm iTjbbish broke the colonnade and injured some of the statues.^ The 
design for the new Arundel House w’as prepared by Wren. But ultimately the 
scheme w^as abandoned, and in 1689, the then duke of Norfolk being empowered 
by a fresh Act to grant leases of the garden ground, the lay-out ot the site was 
completed as it exists to-day.' 

* Memoirs, i, 409 10,484. Some of the marbles may have been in the arcading shown in Hollar’s 
view, between the two flights of steps leading from the orchard to the second garden. 

* Cal. Slate Papers, Charles II, 1676 7, p. 226. ttr c a j 1 

* The Arundelian Library was removed in 1678(Evelyn, Memoirs,\, 500). \V aterbtrcct, Arundel 
Street, Norfolk Street, and Surrey Street all appear with numerous residents in the Westminster Rate 
Books for 1680. 

* A. C. Howard, Anecdotes oj the Iloicards, pp. 93. 94- , ,« , , .1 

* Ibid., p. no. Ogilby in his large scale map in 1677 gives the valuable plan here reproduced. 
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This record of a house with so great a history' has seemed vv orthy to be 
brought together. But the account has afso been necessar}' for the better 
understanding of the Survey of [590, to which I will now return. Thejury^ then 
found that Arundel House comprised a Court at the first entry, two gardens, an 
Orchard, a Bowling Alley, and divers fair buildings with barn, stables, etc. It 
was bounded on the east by various holdings and a part of the lane leading 
through thcbrewhouse to Milford Stairs; on the west by Strand Lane : on the 
north by tenements belonging to the house, and a lane leading to Strand 
Lane; on the south, of course, was the Thames. 'I'hese are the l>ounds of 
Arundel 1 louse proper, and the house and gardens were stated to coxier 3 1 acres. 
The dimensions are then given: on the south 522 feet; on the north 612 feet ^; 
on the east 335 feet; and on the west, from the corner of the wall towards the 
Thames to \\hlliam Esgrige^s wall 229 feet, d iie last is to tlie point where 
a lane turned out east of Strand Lane. I'he depth l^etween the liouse proper 
and the tenements in the Strand xvns estimated to be too feet; the actual 
distance was rather more at the west end and rather less toxx'ards the cast 

Having given these particulars, which are as necessaiy^ to us as to them, 
the commissioners went on to deal with the necessary repairs. On the right 
hand as you came into the Court was the Storehouse, 64 feet long and 21 feet 
broad; the north wall was in a ruinous condition and required to be buttressed. 
Between the Storehouse and the Barn was a lodging 70 feet in length, also in 
need of repair; this lodging must have formed the cast end of the north side 
of the Court. Next to it on the east side came the new Barn and the Stables, 
135 feet long and 20 feet wide. From the end of the old stable on the south 
to the porch of the Hall was 90 feet, which space was occupied by the Bake¬ 
house and Coalhouse. The Hall was in the south-west corner of the Court; 
the lantern required mending. On the west side of the Court xvas a Storehouse, 
105 feet in length. The Court as shown by Ogilby in 1677 was of an irregular 
shape, about 150 feet in length from east to xvest, about to feet broad on the 
w'est side, and somexx hat over 100 on the east side; the dimensions given for 

The house may have been destroyed before the map was published, Huyeh AUaerdt 
V’^iews ii.81) in his viewaboul i6E6 gives a rather fanciful representation of old Arundel House. Morden 
and Lca^s view which formed the head-piece to the map of 1682 givesr Arundel Buildings, the river front 
being the same as tJiat shown by Bowles in 1720 {tM., ii, 83); this presumably represents Wrens 
intended building. A plan in the same collection I Maps xii, 58) gives Howard Street, and shows on 
its south side Norfolk House with an open court-yarcl. This plan fwliich is only a diagram) is dated 
1720, but apparently represents an unexecuted project. The lay'Otit of the streets appears as coni' 
plete in Strype's map. 

' This must mean at the widest point, which was about the centre of the site. To obtain this 
length there must have been an extension to Milford Lane as stated in the Surv^'ey, lbough it is not 
shown in the plan of 1677 (see pi. xlvi,). It was probably a strip leading from the Kitchen Court lo 
Milford J.,ane. 
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the buildings on these sides are obtained by their overlapping of the north and 
south blocks. Thus the Court was veiy much larger than any of the courts in 
the houses which 1 described last yean^ 

After dealing with the Court the Sun^ey turns aside to give the Bowling 
Alley, which was 138 feet long and 18 feet wide, d 1 iis we gather from the 
Survey projected westwards at the north-west corner; and in this position vve 
can see it clearly in Hollars general view. 

The Kitchen Court is next dealt witli. There was a house of divers offices 
at the east end of the Hall, two kitchens in the same Court, three small rooms 
belonging to the hot-hoase near the privy kitchen, and a block containing 
a pastery and divers lodgings. Hollar's views indicate clearly the existence of 
this Court, which is shown in the plan of 1677 as not quite 40 feet square, with 
another small Court farther east; the Faster)^ would seem to have been in the 
block between these two courts. P'rom the south side of this block a pale 
extended 165 feet to the Thames, dividing the kitchen garden and the passage 
of the Slaughter-house from the pleasure-grounds. I'his pale cart also be 
distinguished in Hollar's view, where il is not carried so far north as in the 
plan; the latter gives the pale as of the length stated. In Hollar's general view 
we can identify the Slaughter-house near Milford Stairs, and tlie clear space 
in front of it on the south of the kitchen garden is no doubt the passage. 
But this building is still better shown in a drawing by Hollar of Milford Stairs, 
now in the Pepysian Collection at Magdalene College, Cambridge, from which 
we find that it \vas a medieval structure and therefore no doubt one of the 
outbuildings of tlie Inn of the bishops of Bath * it w'as 65 feet from the 
Slaughter-house to the Common Bridge; the wall between them and the Com¬ 
mon Bridge itself were both in need of repair. The Common Bridge no doubt 
means Milford Stairs. The Brewhouse of which mention lias been made w ill 
have been somewhere in the buildings shown by Hollar to the east of the 
kitchen garden, or it may be the arched building shown by Hollar as leading 
down to the stairs. 

There wn.s a vault in a cellar underneath a small paved court, which may 
be identified wath the Court showm in the plan at the west end of the Hall; this 
is probably the blind dark cellar where Pepys drank his ale. Other particulars 
arc given of the common passages of the sewers carried in vaults to the Thames 
and ofrepains needed to the wall under the Privy Bridge (Arundel Stairs) on 
the Thames. 

^ Uxi, p. 38. 

^ The building shown m Hollars drawing can be readily idenlifted with one in Visscher's view, 
where underneath it is the lettering * Esses House'; but the lettering on that view from * Savoy ’ to 
' Essex Mouse* ts clesrly out of place, being about | inch too far to the w^est. It still appears in 
Morden's viewj the date of which is 1682. 
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All these buildings in 1590 needed repair, and a sum of 320/. had to be 
spent on them, to which was to be added 30/. for the repair of glass and mending^ 
of casements throughout the house. Most of them probably formed part of the 
ancient Bath Inn and were old To the recent additions there is in the Survey 
only one brief reference: "The great brickliouse and galleries, the decays thereof 
for plumbers, plasterers, tilers and carpenters will cost for tile and workmanship 
30// No particulars are given as to the dimensions of the new building. The 
view and plan show it as an extensive L-shaped block ; one wing reached 
westward from the Hall, and the other extended southwards from the west 
end of the main building to the river. The extreme length of the former was 
about 200 feet, and of the other 140 feet. In the plan the north wing is made 
to overlap the Hall But Hollars general view (which was probably drawn 
between 1656 and 1666) shows what appears to be the south side of the Hall, 
with perhaps a paved terrace in front 'I'he plan may have included this terrace 
as part of the building. The Galleries, as shown in the portraits of Earl Thomas 
and his countess, must have been in the south-west wing. The two wings 
formed the north and west sides of the principal garden. Hollar shows this 
garden as laid out in four rectangular plats with a terrace in front of the main 
building and a \\'alk along the river-sidc. The plan of 1677 gives a different 
arrangement of the actual garden.' The whole area of this garden must have 
been well over half an acre, and the other gardens to the west and north of 
the house must together have been about another acre. 

Thus the House and its gardens were of a size which makes it easy to 
understand the admiration with which they are described. 1 n the lime of the 
earls of Arundel the Court must have been almost entirely given up to offices, 
the Hall forming as it were the entrance to the private mansion. There were 
some inferior apartments on the west and north sides of the Court, and it was 
here that in 1590 the Countess Anne, when dispossessed of her husband s stately 
home, sought a humble lodging for herself and her children. She desired to be 
granted a little room over the Hall porch and the chamber adjoining to the 
same eastward ; two little chambers called the Nursery with the garret over them 
and the passage thence to the Lady’s lodging; the lady of Arumlcls lodgings^ 
containing three ground rooms and three chambers ov^er them, and three lobbies 
and the roof over them all, which lie on the west side of the great Court ; a 
little passage from the east side of the north end of the Lady’s lodging, leading 
eastward to the great old decayed Storehouse, m' itli tlie ground between the 
lodgings and the west end of the Storehouse ; the Storehouse extending east- 

' Jt 15 ^ to be noticed dial the \ie\v and plan agree more closely for the garden of Essex House. 

“ This is approximately in the same place as the Surveyor’s Chamber mentioned on p. 245. 
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ward to tho Porter's Lodge containing four ground rooms and three upper 
rooms, now in great decay^ which is meant to be employed for a kitchen and 
other necessary offices; six rooms, three below and three above^ on the east side 
of the gate extending to the Barn, with a very small cellar under one of the 
rooms. 1 n addition she desired a garden with the Bowling Alley on the west 
side of her lodging, and tree passage to the Water-gate, to the places mentioned 
and to the house ot office She was ffiso to have a quill from the main pipe to 
supply water to her lodgings*^ 'J’he garden of which Lady Arundel desired 
the use must be the plot between the bowling alley and the north wing of the 
great brickhouse. To the west of this garden was tlie orchard, and south of the 
orchard was another garden reaching to the riv^er; to tliis garden you descended 
by two fliglits of steps, one at each end of the orchard. Between the flights 
Hollars view shows arcading, which probably sheltered some of the marbles. 

Ihis completes the Surv'ey of the House proper, but before turning to its 
precincts 1 must say something of the plan of 1677 which comes from Ogilby 
and Morgan s twentj^-sheet map of London.® So far as concerns the buildings 
of the Mouse it agrees generally with the Survey and the earlier views. 
But as regards the lay-out of the principal garden, as already noted, it varies, 
and Ds regards the otlier gardens and the tenements to the north the variation 
is still greater. The bowling alley has disappeared and its site appears 
to be covered by houses and gardens. A part of the garden to the south 
of the alley remains, but the lay-out of the orchard and western garden has 
been altered, and the lower part of the latter on the rivcr-sidc is occupied by 
a ^vood wharf. Along the Strand the frontage w hich belonged to Arundel 
House is apparently divided into 2S tenements, 21 on the west of the gate 
and 7 on the east; at the time ol the Survey there were only 16 on the west" 
and 4 on the enst, and there were no houses between them and Arundel 
House, fiollars view suggests that some part of the gardens of the 
tenements in the Strand had been built over, and to judge from the plan 
still more houses must have been built afterwards. As a consequence the plan 
is not helpful for the elucidation of the Survey in this part, except that it 
shows clearly a Jane which led eastwards from Strand Lane for about 100 feet 
and then turned northwards and extended to the Strand, 

Hm'cy, etc., pp. 511-12. The date ' 1585* there giv en is a modem entry in the original 
and incorrect; the fuller pariicubrs m Lnnsdowne MS., 45, ff. 220, 221, show that the liue date was 
t59o. See p. 267, beJow. 

Mt was probably etched m part by Hollar, who died early in that year. See Hind, Hollar and 
fiss 7'fra's 0/ London, p. 43. 

At the present time the houses from Surrey StretL to Arundel Street are numbered to 186 
meJusive Arundel Street is on the site of the gatehouse. One or more houses may have been 
absorbetl m making the streets. 
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As rcg^irds the Strand frontage we learn that in 1425 the bishop of Bath 
had twenty tenements attached to his inn, and it is curious that in 1590 we 
find there were twenty tenements facing the Strand; but this is probably 
only a coincidence, for the areas concerned at the two dates do not seem 
to be conterminous, and it seems dear that the number of tenements had 
v^aried*^ In the Survey ot 1590 the names of alt the tenants arc given, and 
in some cases the signs by which the houses were known, together witli the 
bounds of every house; the bounds show that we have a complete list, and 
that in 1590 there were no other houses between the street front and Arundel 
i:louse. I'he names of the tenants need not detain us except lor those 
of the two houses at the east end* Of the first the subtenant was Dn Attisloe, 
who was a confirmed Romanist and was in the Tower under suspicion at the 
same time as Thomas, earl of ArundeD The next house was in the occupation 
of Francis Cutting, gent., whom we may perhaps identify with Francis Cutting 
the lutanist, of whose history we, however, know little more than that he was 
resident m London about this time." 

As in 1509 so in 1590 the most easterly tenement was bounded on the cast 
by a tenement which did not belong to the House, which we thus see did 
not at this point reach to Milford Lane* Altogether on the cast side of the 
road which led from the mansion house called Arundel Place to the stveet 
there were four tenements, the fourth, then in the occupation of Widow Bright, 
appertaining to the keeper of the said capital messuage, and being the 
gatehouse.^ On the west side of the gatehouse there were sixteen tenements, 
the last being bounded on the west by tenements belonging to Sir John Roper. 
The fourth house from the east was called ‘the Maidenhead', the seventh 
Hhe Blue Anchor', the tenth ‘the Raven', the eleventh ‘the Red Cross', 
the twelfth ‘the Pye', the fifteenth nhe Axe', and the sixteenth ‘the Spread 
Eagle'; these names are of some interest with regard to the later history of 
the site* The tenements did not in alt cases extend from the street to Arundel 
Mouse proper, being overlapped by the gardens of adjoining tenements. 
The ultimate southern bounds of the tenements were as follows. The first 
tenement at the east end abutted on the barn of the mansion-house, the 
corresponding tenement in 1509 described as butting on the Cardinal s 
stable* The next butted on the court of the capital messuage late of Lord 
Lumley; perhaps the description is due simply to the legal estate which 
Lumley had in Arundel House before 1570* The third was overlapped by 

^ p. ^6, above. 

» Papi-rs, li, 453; Dtct Nat Biog., li, 233, r 1 j , 

^ Bn'ti., xiii, 36^ Mis compo^ilians at Cambridge include a pavane for the countess of jXrundeL 

* In 3509-11 there were apparently six tenements here* 
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the garden ol the gatehouse, which abutted on the mansion. West of the 
gatehouse John Horden had two messuages abutting on the mansion. 
Arundel Place is given as the southern bound of the next six. The ninth 
was overlapped by the tenth, the twelfth by the eleventh, and the thirteenth 
and fourteenth by the fifteenth. 1 he tenth and eleventh tenements abutted 
on the bowling alley, and the fifteenth or ‘the Axc^ was bounded south and 
west by a lane adjoining the wall of the bowling alley and orchard of 
Arundel House. The sixteenth abutted on the lane which led to Strand Lane, 
t he first eight of these houses seem to correspond to the first eight on the 
plan of 1677. Ihe eight other houses in 1590 included some tenements of 


Fig. Corjetiural Pl.m of the North side of Arundel i louse. 

I 1^5 as 10 ilic din]eiiaii2in& of ihe separcue leucmcops. on ilie Slrand. This nUti is therefore iiRpndpd 

is supplied 

suggested on p £6^ the planting niay probably have been inadc after i™ in iSdcr to 


ti good sizCj but when divided into thirteen they must hnve been very smnl]. 
From the description of the bounds of ‘ the Axe ’ the lane would seem to have 
again turned east along the north side of the gardens. Farther east there 
had anciently been a passage, between the north side of Arundel Place 
and the tenements, extending from John Horden’s, which was the first to 
W idow Wall s, which was the eighth j it was a ladder place intended to 
facilitate the repair of the hou.se and also to be a convenience to the tenants; 
it may originally have been continued behind the other tenements to join up 
with the lane leading to Strand Lane. 
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This lane was the feature which most vexed tlie commissioners and is 
the most difficult point for us. The Survey states that it was 229 feet from 
the corner of the wall towards the Thames to William Esgrige's wall; the 
latter w^all was clearly at the north-west corner of the lane. This agrees so 
closely with the position of the present Surrey Steps, that the steps may be 
safely identified as marking the opening of the lane. The length of the 
lane, which at its east end was immediately south of the tenements fronting 
on the Strand, is given as 165 feet; this is greater than the possible direct 
distance, and at its east end the lane was farther north than Surrey Steps. 
It is clear therefore, though not stated in the Suri^ey, that the lane turned 
north, and it is thus shown in the plan of 1677'; the length as show-n agrees 
very nearly with that given in 1590. The commissioners of the Survey in 
1590 found that the lane was 13 feet wide at both ends, but had been encroached 
on throughout almost its w^hole length. William Esgriges Avail in a length 
of 72 feet had encroached from one yard to over t\vQ yards, and he had made 
a laystall for his dung (his house being an inn) Avhilst the whole course of 
his Avater lan into the lane, being much and filthy, to the great annoyance 
thereof. Esgrige s Inn is in the position of the later Talbot Inn, for which 
I have suggested identification Avith the sixteenth-century 'fabard; the 
Cardinal's Hat was still farther Avest, so that these tAvo houses cannot have 
belonged to Arundel House in 1590. Next to Esgrige the wall of a garden 
belonging to Sir John Roper had encroached for 7 feet on the lane in a length 
of 8 yards; this garden was probably at the corner Avhere the lane turned 
north. The house and garden of John Gardener, gunmaker, abutted on the 
lane for 19J feet, and had encroached 6 feet ; he had likcAvise built a smith s 
forge, the smoke Avhereof did much annoy Arundel Place and the priA^ate 
Avalks in the orchard, as also many of the tenants; it was a further annoyance 
that he had glass windows looking into the w^alks and galleries of the house. 
Richard Lyiic butted on the lane for 31 feet and had encroached 5 feet, 
whilst his garden being raised at the east end lay upon the tenement of 
Sara Mintsey (Tlie Spread Eagle) to its injur}^ Roper, Gardener, and Lync 
all had sewers draining in the lane, Avhich the commissioners found Avas very* 
badly and uncleanly kept. \^^e may fairly conjecture that the maze and 
adjoining shrubbery which appear in Hollar's view^ of 1646 had been planted 
to mitigate the nuisance caused by the houses in the lane. 

There Avere some minor encroachments at the cast end of the premises 
which need not concern us.® 

' I'he extension to the Strand may have formed part of some recent alteration. 

‘ See pp. 274-5. below. 
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We may now say something on the relation 1 x?twecn the present lay-out 
of the site and its ancient state. The chief part of the site is made up of three 
streets running from the Strand to th^ Embankment, viz. Surrey Street, 
Norfolk Street and Arundel Street with a cross street Howard Street, in the 
centre. Surrey Street is approximately at the western boundai*)’ following 
in part the line of the lane which has just been dcscrilx^d. In Mordcn and 
Lea’s map of 1682 Axe Yard appears between Surrey Street and Norfolk 
Street; it presumably represents the large tenement which was second from 
the west Norfolk Street must cross the site of Arundel House proper 
towards the east end of the bowling alley and on the west of the buildings 
on the west side of the court; ‘The Alaidenhead ’ was a little west of 
Arundel Street Arundel Street no doubt marks the position of the gate¬ 
house and entry. This left a considerable space to the east especially 
in the lower part, where Water Street was laid out as it still exists; Water 
Street opens eastwards from Arundel Street and then turns sharply south; 
it marks the north-east corner and east side of the court, and Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Sons’ stables .stand there in part on the site of the stables of 
Bath Inn and Arundel House.' The line of Howard Street must be a little 
north of the galleries and hall. Strand Lane and Milford Lane still follow 
their ancient rather winding courses, though the former now ends in a cul- 
de-sac and with the raising of the Embankment has ceased to be a thorough¬ 
fare or more than a foot passage. Gay in his Trivia writes of Milford Lane : 

Hchoia that narrow street which steep descends, 

Whose buildings to the slimy shore extends. 

Here Anindcls famed structure reared its frame. 

The street alone retains an empty name. 

The Sur\'ey ends with the measure of the pipes for the supply of Arundel 
House, the distances being given very exactly.* From the Gatehouse to the 
Churchyard wall by the south side of St. Clement’s Church was 37 yards; 
thence northward to Mr. Harburne’s corner, entering into the narrow passage 
into the Churchyard at the west end, 41 \ yards; to the corner of The Lamb Inn 
21J yards; to the comer of Clement’s Inn Court 29 yards; to the return in 
Clements Inn Court i8j yards; to the Conduit-head 155 yards; and from the 
Conduit-head to the Aid 95 yards. The total distance to the Conduit was 163 
yards and to the Aid 258 yards. So far as they can be tested these distances 
appear to be accurately given. "I he Conduit stood upon a piece of ground 
about 20 feet by 15 ; Clement’s Inn had lately built a study with a jetty on one 

‘ The present stables extend from Water Street to Milford Lane, covering the site of St. Clement’s 
Rectory in Milford Lane. * See pp. 275 6. 
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sifle and a carpenter had made a jetty on the other side and used the ground 
as a place to store timber The tenants of the adjoining houses w-^cre in 
the habit of casting dead dogs and cats, and all manner of filth at the door 
of the Conduit-head, and through the fall of the ground there was drainage 
into the door * whereby the water must be ano\-ecl, the head flecayed and the 
pipes rotted with the filth \ The state of the Aid was almost equally bad : here 
there used to be an open space about 10 feet square, but one Mr. Willoughby 
had enclosed It also the line of the pipes had been built over by the assignees 
of Sir William Holies, so that it was impossible for the Aid and pipes to be 
inspected or repaired, and ' the inhabitants in these new buildings in their cellars 
may take quills out of the said pipes, which is not sufferable'. 

A plan of Fickets Fields of nearly contemporary date in the possession of 
the Society shows L\ Conduit-hed belonging to Arundel House' in the required 
position and of the dimensions described.^ In this plan the Conduit is placed 
in the garden of Mn Willoby's house, a few yards from the Clement's Inn 
boundary. The plan does not show the carpenter's house which, according to 
the Surt^ey of 1590, was on the north-east side of the Conduit This makes it 
probable that the plan is of earlier date than 1590. If in the meantime that 
house had been built it would be in exact line with Slye's house, which is next 
on the east Clement's Inn might at the same time have obtained possession of 
the narrow strip on the south-east side and built the projecting study. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that these encroachments may have been made during 
the time when the earl of Arundel was a prisoner in the Tower between 
and 1589. lhat the plan is later than 1579 is proved by the fact that it shows 
at the north-west corner of Shere Lane 'Norfolks Houses'. John Norfolk 
acquired the ground on which these houses were buiU from Edward Clifton in 
that yeaIV (Jn this evidence the probable date of the plan would appear to be 

^ * Micklleseii Portfolio, p, 21.' It is marked on tlic back m a contemporary Kami 'The Plot for 
all Thicken Fields' and in an cighteenth-century' hand ' 1592 Ld. Burlington \ The latter has been 
taken to be an indication of ihe dale, but appears Eo refer only to the number of the drawing in a col¬ 
lection, probably' that of the famous third earl of Burlington. There is a modern copy in ilic Cmce 
collection at the British Museum (Part jsv, 11). 

* Deed in the writer s possession. It is dated 18th August 1^0. but recites a deed of 1 si June 
E379 whereby Edvt'ard Clifton, citizen and skinner, demised to John Norfock and Anne his wife *One 
pcccc or parcell of ground lyinge and being in Ifickctls feiJd . , , next adtoyninge to the way leading 
out of the said lificketis fetid lo the Temple barre into fleetestretc, conteyning in length from the utter¬ 
most poste then standinge in die Brickwall of the gardens tlien in the tenure or occupation of the 
said lidward Clifton or his assignes close to the said way vnto one other poste then siandinge and 
being in. the foresaid Brickwall northward at the end of the seaventh PanncII* being twenty' three 
yards and one foote of assize or thereabouts . . . and in bredth fiftie and five foote of assize or there¬ 
abouts and lycth belweene the foresaid Brickwall of the said gardens then in the tenure of the said 
Edward Clifton on the South, one parcell of the said fficketls feild towards Lyncolns Inneon the North, 
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about T5S3. ^ It is curious that the plan sho\\^ the Conduit-head in the garden of 
Mr Willobys house and that the Sun^ey describes the Aid as enclosed Ijy 'one 
Mr AVilIoughby\ Possibly Willoby being in a position to obtain access to the 
Conduit had made the enclosure at the Aid in order to protect the Conduit and 
draw thence for his own purposes. The Aid was 95 yards from the Conduit, 
and a line of that length nearly due west from the Conduit brings us to a point 
close to Holies and Houghton streets, at a short distance from the present 
Clare Market: this agrees with the statement in the Sur\'ey that the line of the 
pipe had been built over by Sir William Holies's assigns. The fact that HoJles's 
tenants drew water by quills from the pipes makes it probable tliat the Aid was 
not the actual source of the supply, since the pressure would have been 
inadequate; it is possible that the iVid was connected with the pipe by which 
water was conveyed from Tyburn to Fleet Street.' 

In the Agas map this district appears still as open fields with cows grazing 
in them. In 1590 it was in process of being covered with buildings, and it was 
reported that the Conduit and Aid, which were in great decay, would cost 13/. 
6 s, S{f, to repair. As a source of water-supply they must have been past praying 
for In Hollars view *the Waterhouse' appears in front of the grounds of 
Arundel House close to Strand Bridge, This Waterhouse was set up by 
Sir Edward Ford in 1656 to supply the neighbourhood; it did not belong to 
Arundel House and was removed in 1665/ 


the foresaid way on the East, and a nnw Brick wall then lately enclosetl by Raph Boswell, esquier, on 
the west, \yhich said parcell of ^ound is parte and parcel! of two acres and one Rode of pasture lying; 
and being in the said ffickets fdld, whereof the said Rdward Clifton stood seized in his demesne as 
of fee as aforesaid. And alsoe .,. did demise ,.. free ingresse, egresse, regressc, way and passage 
for them ,.. and for the horses cartes and carriages of them . , , by and through the Cate, Cane and 
way alt the East end of the said fticketts feild leadinge and comingc from the Lane called Chanceiy 
I^ne towardes and into and thorough the said ffeild from the said way vnto the said Peece ofgroLmd ', 
' The adjoining Essex House was thus serv'ed with a part of its water'Supply before 1600; cf. 
to Rtmetitbrancia^ p, 554. 

* See Lmtdm Topographical fUcovd^ ii. 1 lo-ii \ the Waterhouse enables us to date Hollar's view 
of West Central London \ it does not appear in his Long View published in 1647, 
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I. THE SURVEY OF ARUNDEL HOUSE 

1590 

The Commis-sion appointed on the attainder of Philip, earl of Amndei, had to deal both 
with Aruiidel House and the Charterhouse* Their Report is now contained in hxckequtr 
(K* R.) Miscellaneous Hook 45, a thin quarto of twenty-four leaves of parchmentj tixe Su^ey 
of Arundel House beiivg contained on ff. 1-14 ; prefixed are the letters Patent and the Articles 
of instructions* The important part of the Charterhouse Survey is printed in the 
Rev. G* S. Davies s CharUrkniiu in Lond(>it, pp, 340-41 h 

The Survey of Arundel House is here given \n full, except that abstracts only are given of 
the Deeds recited on fi' 4- 1 3. The Survey formed the basis of other reports by John Hill, one 
of the Commissioners, to Lord Burgbley* These are now contained In the Lansdowne MSS. 
at die British Museum : viz. 

Ltmsd&iufi^ MS. 45, nos. 82 and 83. A summary of the Survey with a report as to the rental 
due from 1588 to 1592 ; the I louse was used by Lady Arundel from Michaelmas 15SS till after 
Michaelmas 1590, and from December 1590 particulars were delivered to the use of the Ij^rd 
Chamlicrlain for a lease. A part of the document, relating to the rooms desired by the countess 
for her occupation is printed in Miss Hcrvey s Li/ti of Jh&mAS, Earl of Arundel^ pp. 511-12. 

Lansdmont MS* 45, no. 85. Also a summary of the Survey, with fuller particulars as to 
the rooms desired by the countess, beginning: ‘ A little room over the Hall |Jorcb, wherein the 
Queen's Minister's evidence touching Arundel Rape in Sussex lx; placed And die chamlier 
ad ioyn i n g to the same estwa rd w 1 th fi tt passage thereun to. Two I itt le chambe rs called th e N u rcery 
with that garret over them both and the passage from them to the Ladies lodging.' 'I'he descriji- 
tion of the remaining rooms is die same as that given by Miss Hervey {see pp. 259-60, above)* 

Lansdmmii MS. 68, no* 75. A return as to the rental fixed at 30/* ‘including both that 
part of the house required by the Lord Chamberlain and that now desired by the Lady Arundel. 
The Lord Chamberlain to answer to the Queen for the whole rent and the Lady to contribute 
to him ratably for that she holdcth *. 

'By Letters Patent, dated i4di November 1589' Thomas Pausbawe, Peter OsWne, 
John Hill—auditors of the Exchequer,^—Robert Buxton and George Sothertou were directed to 
bold an Inquiry and make a survey *of the bouses, buildings, lands, tenementes and 
lierediumeiiies in the Citty of London and Coimtie of Middlesex come to her Majesty by the 
attainders of Thomas, late Duke of Norfolk, and Pbillipp, late Earl of ArundellThey 
were to view all letters and grants: to inquire how ihe premises came to the Duke and Earl: 
to ascertain all rents and profits: what leases were in existence: what waste, decays, and 
encroachments had been done: and to make a retuni on parchment, 

THE SURVEY of x-^ruridel House was taken on 4th April 159000 the oath of eighteen f. i, 
lurors, the majority of whom were tenants of the houses in its preciiits. The jury found oii 
oath that there was 

‘ Uiutm messuagiutn sive domus mancioualis vocatus Arrundell liouse, cum vno a trio in 
primo introitu, duobus gardinis, uno pomario. diuersis ambulatoribus, vno^ le bowling alley, 
necnon diuersis pulchris edificiis cum horreo, stabuUs* cum omnibus et singulis sms pertinenciis 
* . . lacojis in parochia Sancti Clem ends Dacorum ... in lougitudine inter terras diuersorum 
hominiim et partem venelle ducentern vsque Milford Spires per domuni bnisiniiim ex [wte 
oricntalc, et vcnellam vocatam Strond lane ex parte occidcntali, ac in bvltudinc inter diiiersa 
tenementa dicto Capital! messuagio nuper pertinencia in separalibns tenuris diuersorum Tenen- 
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tmm ibidem, videlicet Doctons AttisloOt ^^^a^.cisc^ Cutting, Thome Covent, Vidue Bright, ac viam 
clucentem adomo predicto usque Rcgiam viam ibidem, ac tenemeivta in tenura johannis Hordeo, 
Willelmj Wood, Thome Slie, Robeni Wilson, Thome Saunders, Menrid Starkey, Viduc Wall, 
Caret Dewse, Antlionii Millington, Ricardi Bedoe, Thome Hlltce, Johannis White, Lconardi 
fiorman, Robert! Seale, et Sare Mintsey, et venellam ducentem a domo predicto usque Stroud 
lane ex parte boriale, et flumen 1 hamesis ex parte australe, continens per csdmacioncni tij acras 
dL terre. Per Annum xxx/i. 

The Measure of the whole house and circuit of Arundel] place. 

' In primis, it conteyneth, being mesured on the Southsyde towardes the Ryver of Temes to 
Witt from Millford lane to the lane called Strond lane in length fyve hundreth xxij foote, 

* In length Iikewyse one the north syde it conteyneth per cstimaciouem vjCxij foote. 

The same house and ground conteyneth in brcdtli on the Est syde per estimacionem 

CCCxxxv foote. 

■ Tile same likew^^e conteyneth in breadth on the West syde in the Strond lane from tlie 
Corner of the wall towards the I emmes to William Esgriges wall and Icy'stall CCxxix foote. 

* The breadth from the bowling Alley to the tenementes beloneintj to Arundel! olace per 
estimacionem C foote." ^ 

A Surv^ey taken the iiip*'. of ffebruary 15^9 of die ueedfull Reparacions in Arundcll house 
by her Ma'^ Ofheers of tlie Woorkes with certei; of the Jury impanelled to enquire of the same. 

The Great Court. 

' In primis, the Storeliouse upon the right hand coming in towards the Mall conieyneth in 
length Ixiiij foote, and in breadth xxj footo l due whole lengdi irherof must have buttresses of 
brych made to heepe the wall vpright which is sagged with the ground on the north syde, so 
that it is in rewin and redy to fall: whidi to be t^ikeu downe and made vp agayne will cost by 
estimacion for all mauer of stuff and workmanship tlie some of Ixvj/f. xiijr. iiijri/. 

‘ The next lodgying from the said oide Storehouses to the barne conteyneth in length Ixx 
foote or therabouis, vvantetli also certen reparacions as well for ground pining as tyling the 
said houses : which in estimacion will amount to ihe some of xv/£ 

' 1 he new Barne with the Stables adioyning conteyneth in length Cxxxv foote. and 
in wydencs xx foote: the Stables wanteth pla ticking and joy sting, tyling and gronsoHug, ami 
the walls being decayed; will cost for stuff and workmanship xxx/f. 

'Ihe old Backhouses and Colehouse raynging from the end of th' old stable to the porch 
of the hall conteyneth in length iiq** ami x foote and in breadth xvitj foote i in which length 
there is an old house, which contcynetli Iviij foote in length, adioyru'ng to the bame enti, being 
redy to fall and is verie needfiilE to be repayred; which will cost by estimacion, with the other 
end which is somewhat better in reparacions, the sum of xlv/f. 

* One long Storehouse on die West syde of the said Court conteyneth in length Cv foote, 
and In breadth xxx foote: thone parte whereof on the west syde must be all new ripped through 
out, and ihother syde on the East mrt is in reasonable good reT>aracions, which will cost bv 
estimacion. xiiij/:. 

‘ The bowling alley, which conteyneth in length Cxxxviij foote and in breadth xviij foote 
requiredi to be new rjq^iped quight through : which will cost for stuff and workmanship, xv/f. 

*The mcndytig of the kntorne and repayring of a gutter in the topp of the hall, and die 
porches, with stone, tyling and plumbers work, will cost. C. s. 

' In die Kechyn Court and other places. 

' One house of diuers offices adioyning to the East end of the Hall conteyneth in length 

' Meaning no doubt to tlie Strand frontage. 
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xlv foote aiid in breadth xxvij foote^ which to be new rj'pped and tyled will cost for stuff and 
workemanship xiij/4 vjs, viij^f. 

■ Two Kechyns in die same Court to be repayfed where iieedc requirelh will cost by 
cstimacion hij//. 

' Three roomes x foote square a pcce, belonging to the holt-house nere the pryvy kechin, 
needful! to be new joysted and boorded: which will cost for stuff and workemanship* Ivs* 

' A pastery and diuers lodgings conteyneth in length liiij fooie and in breadth xx foots; 
the foundacion and walles to be repayred wit!i tyling and other necessaryes there needfnll to be 
cion will cost xx/f* 

'One pale from the said Lodginges to the Thetnmes conteyneth Clxv foote in length, 
which pale devideth die kechine j^rden, and the passage to the Slaughter house and pryvye; 
which will cost to be repayred- lyJi\ 

' The Slaughter house and pryvie house conteyneth in length xxxvj foote, and in bredth 
XV foote; which will cost ibr tyling and walling by estimacion^ C^. f. 

* The Wall from the Comon Bridg to the Slaughter house, whiciv conteyneth in length Ixv 
foote, to be brought up with brick iiij foots high with a crest, will cost vjj/f, ^ 

' 1 he Comon Bridg upon the veiwc to he repayred substancially, being in great decay, w'iU 
cost by esiimacioii, sxx/i. 

'The great biyck house and galleryes; the decayes thereof, for plummers, playsterers, 
tyler and carpenter, will cost for Lyle and stuff and w'orkemanship, xxx/f. 

' OiTie Vault in the Cellor conteyneth in length xxx foote and in breadth vj foote : there is 
a square Court paved over the same %^ult: die decayes of winch pavement dodi lett the water 
sc we through the vault, w'hich Court conteyneth in length xxv foote and in breadth xx foot 
and will take in stone, besydes that which rema)'neth there atlredy, CCCl foote of new’ stone: 
and rcquyrctli of neccss^'ty to be amended with new stone : new laying tlie same and repayrlng 
the ould will cost by cstimacion, xiij/f* 

' Tlie Comon passages of the Sewers from the whole house caryed in vawltes to the 
Tliemriics i to be repayred w'iil cost by estimacion,. xxlt, 

' Vhider the pryuy bridg the foundacion of the wall adioyning vpou the Ttieammes being 
waterworke will require xl foote of stone, verie needful to be don presently: which will cost by 
estimacion for stuff and workmanship, vj/A 

' The Repayringof all the Giasse in the house and offices, with mending of the Ca^ementes 
and barrs : will cost by estimacion* xx/f. 

' The Repayring of the forsaid decayes will amount to the Some of CCClxx/j(. xvr. ^ ■ 

* The J ur^^ vpon like viewe of die Conduit head and ayd ihcrevnto, do fynde them in 
great decays; which to repa>Te in all reparacions, will cost for stuff and workmanship, by 
estimacion, xiij//. vjr. viijif, 

I ncrochementes. 

‘ Also vpon tire veiw taken by tlie Oueenes said Officers and others of ihe said Jury of a 
lane on the north syde of the Orteyarde of Ammdell House, the length of the same lane 
being Clxxv foote and the breadth at the twoo endes thereof conteyneth xiij foote, they do fynd 
that William Esgriges wall abutting vpon the said lane in length Ixxij foote hath encroched 
vpoti the said length into the said lane, in one part ij yardes and a quarter, and in another parte 
one yard iij quarters, and also in the third parte one yard, and hath a vtirie noysom sewer into 
the same lane and a Leistall iherto adioyning, 

'Sir John Roper, Knight, doth butt tqion die same lane with his bryck svall xxliij foote 
in length, in which length he hath incrotbed vij foote and bath a dore into the same lane. 

^Jtyhn Gardener, Gun maker, butte th vpon the said lane xix fote di. iu length, in which 
lengili he hath encroched vj foote and Iiatli a lyke dore and passage \vith a noysome sewer into 
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the said !ane. And listli glasse ivindowes looking into the pryvat Walkes and galleiy windowes 
of Arrundell House with a Sinithcs fordge, which is a great anno) an nee to the said house and 
lenementes. 

^Richard Lync doth also butt %'poii the said lane jixkJ foote di,: and hath encroched on 
tlie said length v foote or theraboutes, ivith a lyke doore into the said lane and a sewer also^ 

‘Moreover they do fynde the same lane to be verie badly and vndeidy kept. And for 
the Encrochementes aforesaid, they say the said ought not to be suffered except the Encroclicrs 
can she we six^eyaltyes lo the contrary,' 

Tenementes belonging to Arundel! house, 

Abstrn^is &f ike iitrais are in Lalin, uiik cmtmmis in Enxiisk. Here ii is enotigk to 

ghf£ a summary lisL 

John Bel], ‘taylor,^ holds by demise of John, Lord l-.umle)\ dated 35th May 1565, to 
John FrankcUne, tallow chandler, for 30 years from Lndy Day 1571, a messuage betw^een the 
tenement in the occupation of Thomas Harris E.r and the tenement of Francis Cutting W,* 
abutting on the highw'ay N,, and tiie barn of the earl’s mansion-house S* Rent 46J, %d. 

' This tenement is old building and in reasonable reparacions/ 

Francis Cutting, gentleman, holds by demise of Lord Lumley to John Elstrack alias I lelper, 

‘ glasicr/ dated 24th February 1566-7 for 21 )'eaTS from Lady Day 1571, a messuage between the 
tenement In the tenure of Dr, Attisloe' E,* and the tenement of Thomas Covent W,, abutting 
f, 4^ on the highway and the Court of the capital messuage late of Lord Lundey S, Rent 4af, 

' This tenement is old building and in reasonable reparaemns,’ 

Philip, late earl of Arundei, had granted on l8th February i 582^3 a lease in reversion to 
Cutting. 

Ihomas Covent, ‘sadler/ holds by demise of Lord Lumley to Robert Read,* sadler, dated 
25tli May^ 1565, a messuage between the tenements of I', Cutting E,, and of Widow Bright W,, 
abutting on the highw'ay and a garden in tenure of Widow Bright S* Rent 46^, Sd, 

1 his tenement is old building and in rcsonable rcparacions,' 

Anne Bright, widow', holds a messuage between the tenements of T, Co vent and F, Cutting 
H,, and ‘viam ducentem a domo mansioiiali vocato AmndcH place vsque comniiine stratum’, 
W,, abutting on the said mansion-house S., and tlic tenement of T, Covent and the highway 
5 ' N, Rent utl, ‘quia pertinet Custodl Capilalis mcssuagli predicti* tamen valet per annum %s.\ 

' The tenement aforesaid vsed to the Gatehouse of Anindell [place] h of old building and 
in meane reparaclons.’ 

John Horden holds by demise from Lord Lumley dated 30th May 1565 for 31 years from 
I^dy Day 15S6, a messuage ‘inter jxirtam domns mansionalis’ E,, and another tenement of 
the late earl in Horden's tenure W,, abutting on the highw-av N,, and the capital messuase 
called Arundel House, S, Rent 3or, ^ 

‘ This tenement Is very old and in decay,' 

John Horden, alias Harding, ‘ ire monger/ bolds by indenture from T.ord Lumley to 
Thomas Williams, ‘ taylor/dated 25th May l565^^o^ 21 years from Lady Day 1571, a tenement 
between Hortlen’s other tenement E,, and tenement of W. Wood W,» abutting on the highway 
and Horden s other tenement S, Rent tor. 

* This tenement is old building and out of repametoos.^ 
f. 5 ^- Philip, late earl of Arundel, had granted a lease in reversion to Richard Bedoe on 20th 

March 1585—6 for 21 years, 

William Wood, pewtercr, holds by Indenture from Lord Lumley dated 2pth hlay 1365, for 
* Clearly ;is tenant of John Hell, 

^ Robert Rede in the Churchwardens* Accounts for 15^7-8^ 
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31 years fnim l^dy Day 1371, a messuage between the icncmcnts of John Harding E., and 
t>f T- Sly, W,, abutting on highway N,, and Arundel Place S, Rent JO^^. 

* This tenement is old buyldmgc and in reasonabie reparacioiis. 

Thomas Sly, 'Servant de le Woodyard/ liolds by Indenture from the late earl, dated 20th 
June 1^86, for 31 years, a messuage calletl ‘ the maiden head ' late In the tenure of Henry James, 
goldsmith, adjoining the tenement of Wood E*, and the tenement of R,. Wilson W*, abutting 
on the highway N. and Arundel Place S. Rent 

* This tenement is new budded on the backe syde by Thomas Slye and is in vearie goo<i f. ft. 
reparadons on the fore syde/ 

Robert Wilson, Vsadlcr/ holds by Indenture from Lord Lnmley to Charles IJroughtoii dated 
lOth June ^565, for 31 years from Lady Day 1573, a messuage between the tenements of 
T, Slye E., and of L Saunders W., abutting on the highway N,, and Arrundd Place S, 

Rent 33^, 4^/. , . , 

' This is likewise in good reparacions and reasonable building* 

Thomas Saunders, ehaundler; holds by Indenture from Lord Lumley to John Towerson' 
dated 25th May 1575, a tenement sometime in the tenure of George Obaston, parchment maker, 
and afterwards of J* Towerson, next the tenement of R* Wilson E,^, and tenement of H, Starkey 
W., abutting on the highway N,, and Arundel Place S* Rent 26 ,t, Si/. f. 

' This in reasonable good reparacion and huyldmges/ 

I'hilip, late carl of Arundel, granted a lease in reversion to Richard Bedoe on 20th March 
15S5-6 for 21 years. 

Henry' Starkie, blacksmith, holds by Indenture from Lord Ltmrley to Charles Broughton, 
gent, dated loth June 1565, for 31 years from Lady Day 1582, a messuage called Me blew 
Anker*, late in tenure of C. Broughton, between the tenements of P. Saunders L. and E, Wall 
W., abutting on the highway N., and Arundel Place and its land 5 . Rent aSr. 

■ This tenement is well buildcd towardes the foresyde by Henry Starkys but old building 
on the back syd yet in good reparacions/ 

Elizabeth Wall, wfdow^, holds by Indenture from Lord Lumley to William WalP, carpenter, 
dated lOth October 1 565,for 31 years from 157S* a messuage between the tenements of H,Starkey f^ 7 ' 
E.. and R. Fidling W„ abutting on the higb^vay N*, and Arundel Place S. Rent, 4C^, 

* This tenement was new builded on the back syde not many years synce by William Wall, 
husband to the widdowe now tenaunt, but the fore partes are old buylding. yet in reasonable 
re|jaracions/ 

Richard Fidling, bitmaker, holds by Indenture from Lord Lumley to Will jam Laudian,^ 
armourer, dated 12th July 1567, for 31 years from Lady Day 1571, a messuage between the 
tenements of E. Wall E., and A. Millington W., abutting on the highway N., and the land of 
A. Millington's tenement S, Rent 40^* 

‘ 'Phis tenement is old buyldinge backward, and new^ forwfard, in reasonable reparacions/ 

Anthony Millington, gent*, holds by Indenture of Lord Lumley to Robert Flecher of ff “A 
Sutton, Cheshire, esquire, dated 2Sth May 1565, for 44 years from Lady Day 1572, a messuage 
with garden, called ^ le Raven', late in the tenure of p/d ward Robinson, between the tenements 
of R* Fidling E., and R. Bedoe W*. abutting on the highway N., and ' le Ixmling Alley of 

Arrundell place' S, Rent 40J. ^ 

‘This is w'ell built, parte by Anthony Myllington and j>artc by his predecessor and is m 

good reparacions.' 

' Toweraon had succeeded Oboston or Osboston before 13+5. See p. 149. above* His name *'ippeH^r3 
in the Churchwardens’ Accounts for 1575-b- 

“ William Wallc occupied it in 1573-d* 

“ William Laudyon appears in the Churchwardens' Accotints for 
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rhilip, late earl of Aruntlel^ hatl granted a lease in reversion to John Keeper on 20lh April 
J 583 for 2 1 years, I^Iillington had purchased the reversion itnder licence from the earl datetl 
17ih June 15S4, 

Richard Bedoe holds by Indenture from the earl, for 40 years, dated lOth April 1583, a 
f- tenement called ' le Red Crosselate in the tenure of Edward White/ glover, between the 
tenements of A. Millington E., and of T» Ellice W., abutting on the highway N., and ' le bowling 
Alley of Arundcll placeS. Rent 20s. 

■ This tenement was new budded by Richard Bedoe about three yeeres past and is in good 
reparacions.* 

Thomas Ellice, cordvvainer, holds by Indenture from Henry* earl of Arundel, to 
Joseph Elsirack, dated 22nd August 1575, for 21 years from the expiration of a demise to 
Katherine Bray dated joth Novcmlier I559 j for 21 years from Lady Day 1560, a tenement 
called ‘ le Pye*^, late in the tenure of John Wallen,* haberdasher, between the tenements of 
R. Bedoe E*. and J* White W,. abutting on the highw^ay N,* and tlie tenement of R, Bedoe S. 
Rent rSJ. 

■ This tenement is verie old buildinge and in needc of reparacions,' 
f. 8^, Philip, late earl of Arundel, granted a lease in reversion to John Keeper on 20th April 1 5S3 

for 21 ) ears* ‘ Mr. Bedoe hath Ixiught this revercton of Thomas Ellice.^ 

John White* painter stainer, holds by Indenture from the earl, dated 7th December 1581 for 
at years, a messuage between the tenements of Ellice E„ and of L. Forman \V'., abutting 
on the Jughway N-, and the tenement late the garden of R. Seale S* Rent 46.^. Sd. 

^ This tenement was new buylded by John White atx>ut x yeeres past and is in good 
rcparacions** 

Leonard Forman, haberdasher, holds by Indenture from the earl to Dedict Domayes,* 
dated 5th June 15S1, for 21 years, a messuage between the tenements of J, White E.* and of 
R* Seale W*, abutting on the highway N., and die tenement late the garden of R. Seale S. 
1 - 9- Rent 40?. 

•^This tenement is new builded by Leonard Forman towards the streate about v yeeres 
sithence, and the backe partes are of old huyiding and in reasonable rcparacions,* 

Robert Seale, gentleman, holds by Indenture from the carl, dated 20th May 1584 for 31 
)'ears, a messuage called 'le Axewith free passage and repassage to the Thames ‘ per vend lam 
predict! nuper Comilis que ducit versus atistrumbetween the tenements of L. Forman and 
T, Ellice E. and of N, Wright W., abutting on the highway N,, and '^veneilam predictam 
adiacenten^ iuxta pariettm de le Bowling Alley et le Ortyard de Arundell Place, que ducit ad 
Stroud lane versus austrum et occidenteni.* Quod quidem tenementum hal>et qimddam 
gardinum iuxta gardiuum predict! iiuper Comitis iu tenura Thome Ellice ex parte orientc ct 
gardinum predict! nuper Comitis in tenura Nicholai Wright et assignatorum Robert* Cooke ex 
pane occidentali', and abuts on the tenements of L. Forman and J. White and the house of 
R. Scale N, and ' le Bowling Alley" S* Rent 4//. 

f 9^. *The back partes of the said tenement be new builded bj' Robert Seale, gent., about v or 

vj yeeres past, but the fore partes of the foresaid tenement arc old buylding and in some decay.' 

Nicholas Wright,® ’sadlef/ assignee of Sara Mintse, holds by demise from Lord Lumley to 
Robert Cooke, dated 25th May 1575* for 41 years, a messuage called ' le Spread Eagle' with 
free passage to the Thames by the earl's lane leading to Strond lane ' versus occldciucm'; lying 

* E, White appears in the Churchwardens^ Accounts for 1375-6- 

* Wallron in Churchwardens* Accounts- 

^ Called Tydy Dobmes in llic Churchwardens' Accounts for 1575-6. 

* This seems to indicate that the lane turned east along part of ganlcn of the Axe on its north side, 
and stopped at the cast end against another piece of the same garden. 

' Ciilk-d Niclicjlaa- White in the Cluirchu'ardcns’ Accounts for 1573-^* 
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between the tenements of Robert Seale * iinius valectomm Cancellaric Domine nostre Regine' 

and the tenements of Richard Cokson, tailor, and Richard Lyne. painter, ' de terris 
Joiiannis Roper militis’ W., abutting on the lane which leads to Strond lane S., and the 
highway called Strond N. Rent 66j, 

■ All the back partes of this tenement be vei^^ ould and decayed and out of reparacions. 

But the forepart of the same tenement wtis budded about two or three years past by 
Nicholas Wright and one Rolxtrt Rowley assignes to the said Rol>erc Cooke, and that fore 
parte is in good rcpatacions.' 

PhilipUate earl of Amndeh granted a lease in reversion to Lewes Stewer on i6th July 
15S4 for 9 years. 

' Summa Totall of all the Rent of the Capitall messuage and tenementes aforesaid iKiiij//* f. 10. 
xviijj. iiijiT^.' 

Reprises. 

Touching Reprises the Jurors found ;—* By an ould grant dated the first day of March 1534 
made by John» late Bishop of Bathe and Wells,-to his mother Anne Browncwlch of the keeping 
or of the ofiice of keeping Arrundell house , , * and Receiver and Collector of all the 
tenementes therto belonging for the term of Ixj yecrcs from the date thereof, with the yeerely 
wages of ij^f. ob. per diem and of vjYf. xiijr, iiijr/. per annum to be i>ayd yeerely by his own 
band, or by the handes of the Bishop of Bathe and Wells for the tyme being . . , and one robe 
or livery^ and also for her dwelling the house by the inner gate there with the garden and 
tenement abutting upon the Kinges wale; which graiint is confirmed by the Deane and 
Chapter the xxvj’° yeere of King blenry the viij^ . *. whose interest in the s^id premisses we 

are informed Is in one Isabell Santalbin, yet alive at - in ibe Countie of Cornwall as 

we be enformed/ 

By another writing undated Henry, late earl of Arundel, granted William Seintabyn, gent., f, 
and Isabell his wife for their lives in survivorship an annuit)'' of lo/, payable out of the 
tenements belonging to Arundel House. 

On 7th May 1560, lohn. Lord Lumley, granted Isabell Sayntab} n, widenv, an annuity for 

life of 47* 

On 4th November 1572, Henry, late earl of Arundel, granted Richard Bedow' for life ‘ the 
office of keeping of Arrundell place and the keeping of the bouse there wherein Ann Bright, 
widdow, then dwelt and the office of Collection of all tlic Rentes l>elonging to Arrundell house 
in Strond, w'ilh all such fees as— Santalbin or any other bad or received for the said office ". 

On 4th September 1587, Philip, late earl, granted Bedow 'the keeping of the said 
Arrundell place and collecting of the rents beloitging to Arrundell place for the tearme of Kjs 
life with a fee of txj. with a proviso that when a former deed made to Sayntabyn shall 
end that then the payment of die said Ixj, xif. shall ceace, and in Ucw' thereof the said 
Richard Bedow shall have during his life the tenement wherin Bright now dwellcih 
joyning to Arrundell gate". 

On 7th April 1560, Lord Lnmley granted Mary Isbam an annuity of 53^. 4^', 

On 7th April 1560, Lord Liimley granted Ann Launsford 4/. for life, f. i u 

* Sum totall of all the foresaid Reprises, xkx//. vijj. vJY.' 

* And so remaineih clerc xxxiiijff. x^* 

The Jury also presented a deed dated gtb January 1558-9, between Henry, earl of 
Arundel and John, Lord Lumtey, bis son-in-law 'witnessing that In respect of the espousalls 
had Ictween the said Lord Lumley and Lady Jane the eldest daughter of the said Earle and 
in consideration of a joynter to her made by the said Lord Lumley, and for that the said 
Lord Lumlcy had then yssne a son and a daughter by the said Ladic Jane, and for that the 
said Lord Ltindcy was then to pay dyvers sums of money to dy vers jjersons owning by^ the said 
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Earlethe earl demised the honour, castle, town, and manor of Arundel and lands in various 
counties to Lord Lumley for one hundred years at a rent of 20s,: which Indenture was 
acknowledged by the earl in Chancery on 27th March 1559. 

As touching her interest in Arundel Place Lady Anmdcl showed the Jury several 
Indentures, (i) An Indenture in four parts dated 1st September 1570 assuring Arundel Place 
and the lands and tenements to Philip, earl of Surrey, and the Lady Anne his wife, for their 
lives. (2) An Indenture dated .^rd May 1583 whereby Arundel Place was conveyed to 
Henry, earl of Northumberland, Thomas, Lord Paget, and Lawrence Banaster to the use of 
Philip, earl of Arundel and the Lady Anne for their lives. ‘And foi' anything the said Jury 
can understandc the Remainder is in the Queenes Ma^L' 

Touching wastes and spoils done since the Attainders the Jury find none. ‘And for 
encrochementes they say that v|x)n theire veiwe of a certeine lane of the late Erles leading 
along on the outsyde of the Ortyard Wall of Arundell place towardcs tlie north, by measure 
the same lane contcyneth in length from the end of the bowling Alley of .Arundell place vnto 
the lane called Strond lane Iv yardes,' and at the two endcs it contcyneth in breadth iiij yardcs 
and a (|uarter, so that within the same lane divers other lordes abutting on the same do by 
theire Walles come into the Line and do scant the bredth which it contcyneth at both endes 
in manor and forme following.' 

‘ ftirst William Esgrige his garden and Leystale for doing ■ with a bryck irall towardes 
the west end of the same lane doth butt \i\x>n the same in length -xxiiij yardes. which being 
mesured in the mydest and at or towardes the endes is encroched into the lane in one place ij 
yardcs and a quarter, in another parte one yard and iij quarters and in the third place one 
)^rde.’ 

‘Sir John Roper, knight, doth also with his garden and brick wall new erected butt and 
lx)und vpon the same lane in length viij yardes, which wall standeth into the .same lane the 
whole length thereof two yardes and a quarter, as we think encroched.’ 

•John Gardener, gunmakcr, his house, garden and garden wall newly erected both butt and 
bound upon the same lane in length vj yardes and a half, in which whole length his said house 
and wall standeth into the said lane two yardcs, as we ihinke encroched.' 

‘ Richard Lyne, paynter, his garden and wall of br}Tk, newly erected, doth abutt in length 
vpon the ^id lane x j^irdes and a half, in which whole length his said garden and wall 
strctcheth into the lane one yard and three quarters, as we demed encroched, the said 
Richardes said garden being raysed at the est end thereof doth lye upon a part of the 
tenement of Sara Mynche to the rotting of the plates and postes of the said part of the said 
tenement’ 

•Also the said Jurors vpon theire said veiwe at the Est end of John Bells tenement, 
being the vttermost tenement of the rentes Estward, that there is a Chanell or place for water 
to com into the strete before die said tenement betwene the tenement of one Britten, decessed, 
and the said Bell, whereof ere tyme som tjucstion hath ben made betwene the said parties, the 
which Coilrce wee cannot deeme but to belong to the tenement of the said Bell.’ 

* There is a house builded by one widdowe Jacson adioyning to the wall of Arunilell place 
on the Est part, whose Dripp doth abutt xiiij footc Dropp into the ground of Arundell place.' 

* Of late tyme a way or passage was left betwene the north syde of Arundell place ami 
the tenementes of the same leading from John Hordens tenement unto the furder end of widow 
Wales tenement towardes die West, which was called a lader place to see and repaire Arundell 

' This would be approximately the length to the point where the Line again turned ca^t; the lane docs 
not seem to have extended so far a.-? the actual end of the Bowling Alley. 

* Sr, dung. 
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]>)acc j)ro|jer, or |>erteyning to the house and tenementcs belonging to Ariindcll house, as well 
for ref>ayring of Arundell house as also for the necessary vse of the said tenementcs. 

‘The said Jurors vpon theire veiwc do fynd the Conduit head, which serueth Arundel! f. 13. 
place, standing vpon a pece of ground which is one w'ay v yardes or thcreypon, and the^ other 
way vj yardes and a half or therevpon, which ground Clementes Inn hath incroched by jetting 
a study newly erected over the same ground, which is one yard and a half and halfe a quarter 
one way and two yardes lack half a quarter the other w-ay,* 

* John Bruer, a carpenter, hath vjwn the same ground cncrochcil a pairc of Stearcs a yard 
and a half into the same ground, and an other jetty of halfe a yard in bredth the whole bredth 
of the ground, and the said John doth vse the same whole place to laye in tymber and other 
lumber, which breaketh and decayeth the said Conduit head: and hath broken through the 
wall joyning to his house (which is halfe a yard thick) a dore to go into the same of late yceres. 

*Vpon their like veiw they do fynd that the Aide to the said Conduit head conteyneth 
one way iij yardes and a quarter, and as much the other way, square.* 

* The said Ayd to the Conduit head belonging to Arundell place is inclosed by one 
Mr. Willoughby, by what right we can not lerne, with a bryck Wall but as yt is reported by 
ancyent men the same ayde together withe tlie pipes leading thcrefro to the Condyt hed 
aforesaid was alwaies tyme out of mynd uninclosed, so as tlie ow’ncrs of Arundell place had 
liberty to veiw and mend the same, the which now by occasion of the said inclosure and 
dyuers other tenementcs and houses buylded ouer the said p>T>e by William Holly^, 
Assignes without theire lycence, the pypes nor ayd can be veiwed, so that the Inhabiuntes in 
theis new buyldinges in theire sellers may take quyllcs out of the said pipes, not sufferable. 

‘The said Jurors vpon theire said veiw do fynd and present vpon the vj^ Article, what f- 
back doores or buildinges anoying or like to anoy the houses or tenementcs, or other 
anoyaunces be made at or about the premisses, that William Esgrige doth make a Icystall or 
place to lay on dung (his house being an Inn) which doth anoy the Ortyard and Lane 
aforesaid of the said late Erles, which Dunghill doth sewe into the said Lane, and also the 
whole Course of his water runneth into the same Lane, being much and filthy to the great 

anoyance thereof.’ ^ ^ , r 

' John Gardener hath buylded vpon his wall butting v|K)n the said Lane a Smithes forge 
in which he forgeth guns, the smoake whereof doth much anoy the whole house called 
Arundell place and the prymat walkes in the Ortchard thereof aiul also many of the tenantes 
and tenementcs belonging to Arundell place, to a great anoyance of the same.’ 

‘The said John hath a comon sewer into the said lane to the anoying of the same.’ 

' Out of the said new erected forge he hath dyvers glasse windowes, whereby he may 
lake the veiwe of the gallery Windowes and whole Walkes of the Ortchard of Arundell house 
to the anoyance thereof; and hath a dore into the said Lane by sufferance of one 
Ralphe Cooke, decessed, a tenant of Arundell rentes, and for som rent as it is reported payd 
to him for the same.' 

* Richard Lyne hath also a common sewer into tlie sayd Lane to the anoying thereof. 

‘Sf John Roper, knight, hath a dore into the said Laine by like sufferance, and a sewer 
for w'aier to the annoying thereof.’ 

* Vpon tlieire said veiw’e tliey doe fynd and present that before the Dore of the Condyt 
head by the Inhabilantes nere adioyning great anoyance made there, viz. as casting dead f. i^. 
clogges and cattes there and all manor of filthc, and also there is by the descent of the ground 

to the said dore a curant of water, which runneth into the Dore of the said Conduyt, w'hereby 
it cannot be but the w’atcr must be anoyed, the head decayed and the pipes rotted w'ith the filth. 

•They do also fynd that in the garden of the said Widdow Jackson towardes the Est 
syde of Arundell place there is a pryvy or Seege joyning to the said wall. 
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‘ Tilt Measure of the pypes leadLii^ to Aruiidell house as they doe Ive, 

■ lliom the Ayde to tlie Coudiiyt head xv yardes, 

^ffrom the Conduit head to the rctoume of the Court of Clementes tii xv yardes di, 

' ffrom the suid Retoume 10 Clementes In Court xvHj yurdes di. 

' flrom the Corner of Clementes In Court to the Corner of the tenement called the Lamb 
XXIX yardes. 

' ffrom the Corner of the Lamb to Mr. Harbumeii Corner entring into the narrow passage 
into S*. Clementes Churchyard at the west end^ xxij yardes di. 

*/from Mr. Harburnes Corner over the Churchyard to the Churchyarde wall southward, 
xlj yardes dt. 

' firom the Churchyard wall by the Soutli Dore of die Church to Arunddl house gate, 
xxxvij yardes. 

* The said Jury do fynd and present that Phillip* late Eric of .Arundel) at the tyme of his 
Attcynder was sealed of an estate to him selfe and the ladle Ann. his wife, and to the heires of 
the said Erie, of and in the forcsald Capital! messuage and all other the tenementes above 
menaoned.' 

' And that the said Erie hath heires, a Sonn of the age of iiij yeeres and a Daughter of the 
^e of vj yeeres or thereabouts^ both now living in the parislie of Clementes Danes without 
Temple Barr, London,' 

V\ e fynd that the said Phillip, late Erie of Arundell, is yet lyving. by reason whereof and 
by force of his Attaynder her Ma*^'=' is to have the Rentes, Revenues and proffyttes of the said 
Cheefe house called Arundell house and of all other the landes, tencmentes and hereditafnentes 
tliereto belonging or so accepted during the lyfe of the said Erie, and after his dcceace to remaine 
to the said Lady Anne, the late Countess his Wife, ffor tearnie of her lyfe i and after her 
decease to remayne to Iter in the right of her high ties Crowne by the attcynder aforesaid.' 


2. THE SITE OF BATH INN !N THE REIGN OF KING JOHN 

This Deed /j£&h A. 1665 P, R. O.) cWrly relates to the piece of land which 

Eustace de Fauconberg, when bishop of London (1221-8),-granted to Bishop Joscelin of Wells. 
The date must be l>efore 1221 and was probably early in the reign of John. Reiner, son of 
Bercnger* was sheriff of London in 1156-9 and 1162-3: he had three sons, Richard, Henry, 
and William, who were all prominent Loudon citizens ; Richard was sheriff in 1189-90, and Henry' 
was an alderman {Afii;Uni A. 26^). As sng^ested on p. 243 above, the land reserved 

to William the Carpenter may probably include the piece between Strand Lane and the later 
* Cardinals Hat’, which never formed part of the precincts of Bath Inn. 

Scianl presentes et futuri quo<l ego Henricus hlius Reineri dedi et concessi et hac presenti 
carta mea confirmaui Eustach. de falconberg. vel quibus dare voluerit totam terram meam 
quam habiii de feodo Robert! de harocurc in [iarochia sancti Clementis dacorumsimul CLim terra 
que fuit Ricardl le fruiters cum omnibus pertineiiciis suts, sakus Willelmo carpeni. et heredibus 
suis iribus mesagiis que de me tenet, que Iiabent quadraginta vinas et dimidiam in latitudine ^ et 
in capite uersus vicum viginti unam vlnam (w) et tres <p>afterios in latitudine et in alio capite 
descendendo uersus thamisiam viginti (lulnque vlmus et vnum quarterinm in latitudine: 
habendam et tenendam eidem Eustach, vel quibus dare uoluerit de me et heredibus meis It be re* 
qiiiete, pacifice, integre in feodo et bereditate : reddendo lamen annuatim mihi et heredibus meis 

* Sk in original but apparently It should be hngtffiiitw. 
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climidiam marcam argenti ad quattuor terminos anni scilicet ad nataledomini viginti denarios, ct 
ad pasch. viginti denarios. et ad natiiiitatem Sancti lohannis Baptiste viginti denarios, et ad 
festum Sancti michaelis viginti denarios pro omnibus seruiciis ct consuetudinibus ct exaccionibus 
Et ^o hcMiricus vel heredes mei non |X>ssuinus aliquo modo a'iam dicto Eustach., vel ab eis 
quibus earn dedcrit, deospitarc pro nobis vel pro nostris nec pro aliquibus aliis ospitandis. Et 
jicebit predicto Eustach. vel illi (^ir) quibus earn dederit prcdictam terram dare vel ucnderc Vel 
iniiadiare preterquam ludeis, salua mihi et heredibus meis dimidia marca ad terminos prenomi* 
natos. Ita tamen quod si prefatus Eustach. vel illi quibus^ain dederit predictam terram dare 
vel uendcre uolucrint, ego henricus vel heredes mei propinquiores crimus epmeioni* de duobus 
bi^nciis quain aliquisjilius. Hanc autem prenominatam terram cum pcrtinenciis ego I fenricus 
et heredes mei contra omnes homines ct omnes feminas predicto Eustach. vel quibus earn 
dederit per prcdictiim seriiicium warantizabimus: pro hac autem donacionc ct concessione et 
hac carte mee confirmacione dedit mihi predictus Eustach. tres marcas et dimidiam argenti 
in gersumam. Hiis testibus lohanne de Gcstling, Willelmo capellano de Stranda, Ricardo filio 
Edwardi tunc sokereue, Waltero filio cecil., Willelmo Mustard, Willelmo Francigena, Ricardo 
fabro, 1 lugone de Dauintre, Roberto ct Willelmo clcricis,’^Rogero Gulafr., Roberto Malluuel, 
Gile de Enlc, Willelmo de bos<^, Roberto de Muta, et multis aliis. 
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A 

Abingdon (Berks.), palacoliths from, 27, 28. 

Abingdon Chronicle, 61, 62, 6 ^. 

Achilles, scenes from the life of, on bronze bowl of 
the Romanesque period, 145, 152, 153, 155. 

Agas, Ralph, map of London, 248, 249 n., 266. 

Agg-Gardner, Sir James, 133, 140 w., 142 «. 

Aguilar de Anguita, bronze ornaments from the 
Iberian necropolis of, 181. 

Aix-ia-Chapelle: bowl with representation of the 
story of St. Ursula, in the Suermondt Museum, 
i49> crown-light in the cathedral, 154, 

155; twelfth-century metal'Work industry of, 157. 

Album, vellum, containing original sketches of public 
buildings and monuments at Constantinople in 
*574* 87-104. Ste Constantinople. 

Albury (Surrey), Roman pottery from, 232. 

Allaerdt, Muyeh, view of Arundel House, 257 «. 

Altars, portable, of the twelfth century, 152 n., 154 
*55- 

Anglo-Sa.xon um, Islip (Northants), 232, 235. 

Animal-head motives in Iberian art, 164, 171, 173-6. 

Antoninus Pius, bronze coin of, from Sandford 
(Oxon.), 226. 

Aran (co. Galway), silver pin from, 79. 

Arcadius, Emperor, 87, 88, 90, 94, 97, 102, 104. 

Armlets, silver, found at Cordova, 163, 164, 169-78, 

Armstrong, E. C. R.: Irish Bronze Pins of the Chris¬ 
tian Period, 71-86. 

Armstrong, Leslie, 39. 

Airetine ware, 229, 23a 

Arundel, Henry Fitzalan, earl of, 249-50, 273. 

Amndel, Philip Howard, earl of, 250, 251, 265, 267, 
271-4, 276; Anne Dacrr, countess of, his wHfe, 
250-2,259, 267, 274, 276. 

Arundel, Thomas Howard, earl of, 252-4, 259, 261 ; 
collections of marbles and pictures, 253-5 I 
traits of earl and countess, 253. 

Arundel House: srr nm/rr London. 

Ash (Kent), (lint implements from, 26. 

Ashley Rails (Hants), Roman potteiy from, 230, 
232* 234-7. 


Athlonc (co. Westmeath), bronze ring from, 79. 
Attisloe, Dr., 261, 270. 

Augustine, St., and the legend of St, Thomas, 138. 

B 

Baden, Margrave of, visit to Arundel House, 250. 
Bainbridge, Christopher, bishop of Durham, seal of, 

9 , 19- 

Bald win, bishop of Worcester, Df Mythoiogid, 147. 
Ballyfallon (co. Meath), bronze pin found at, 79. 
Ballynass Bay (co. Donegal), bronze pin found at, 79. 
Balsa de la Vega, 170. 

Baptismal scenes, representations of, in Romanesque 
*54 

Baring, Francis, 41, 42, 46. 

Barron, O., 24. 

Barrow-on-Soar (Leic.), flint implement from, 36. 
Bath and Wells, bishops of, the London house of, 
243-6, 261, 273. 

Bath Inn : sef undrr London. 

Beaconsfield (Bucks.), flint hand-axe found near, 
29. 30- 

Beakers, clay, from Roman kilns at Sandford (Oxon.), 
232-3, 239-41. 

Beaumont, Lewis, bishop of Durham, seals of, 6-8, 

10, II, 13, 14. 

Bedfordshire, The Devastation of, and the adjoining 
counties, in 1065 and 1066, 41-50. 

Bek, Antony, bishop of Durham, seals of, 5, 6, 10, 
12, 13, 20. 

Belgic ware, 228, 230, 232, 237, 239, 240 
Bcloe, E. M., 24. 

Benedictine Order, 105. 

Benson (Oxon.), flint implements from, 27. 

Berkshire: set Abingdon, Lowbuiy Hill. 

Bethlehem (Palestine), bronze bowl at, with repre¬ 
sentation of the legend of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, 133, 136, 137, i^»., 140, 151-3, 155. 
Biblical subjects, representations of, in Romanesque 
art, 14B-9, 154, 156. 

Bilson, John: Wcaverthorpe Church (Yorks.) and 
its Builder, 51-7a 
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Birsay (Scotland), bronze pin and pcnannular brooch 
found in the Broch of Okstrow, 78. 

Blair, C. H. Hunter: Mcdicv'al Seals of the Bishops 
of Durham, 1-24. 

Booth, Lawrence, bishop of Durham, seals of, 8, 15, 
1^ 23. 

Boscombe (Hants), flint implement from, 33, 35. 

Bowes, Adam of, sheriff of Bishop Kellawc of Dur* 
ham, seal of, 23. 

Bowls, bronze, in the British Museum: The St. 
Thomas bowl, engraved witli the legend of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, 133, 134, 136-40, 151- 
3» *55* *5®» *^I Cadmus bowl, with repre¬ 
sentations of the Birth and Labours of Hercules, 
140-7, 151-3, 159. Other bowls, of the Roman¬ 
esque period, in continental museums, 133-60. 

Bowls : day, from Roman kilns at Sandford (Oxon.), 
228-32, 236, 237, 241; silver, found at Cordova, 
162, 163, 166; silver bowl, of the medieval 
period, 151, 154, 155. 

Braemes, Arnold and Jacob, 207 and 208, 210, 
211, 214, 215, 221. 

British Museum: bronze bowls, mediex'al, 133-40, 
*5* 3* *55* *58* *80; flint implements, 25, 26, 
2813*. 33# 38; serpent-headed armlets, Greek, 176. 

Bronze objects: bowls, of the mediev'al peri<^, 
*33-60; ornaments, Aguilar de Anguiia, 181; 
pins, Birsay (Scotland), 78; Oronsay (Caithness), 
80; see also Pins, Irish bronze. 

Brooches, silver, Caudete de las Fuentes, 179 ; San- 
tisteban del Puerto, 179. 

Brown, Professor Baldwin, 107. 

Bubwith, Nicholas, bishop of Bath and Wells, 244-5. 

Buck, S., panoramic view of Dover (1739), 214. 

Buckinghamshire, devastation of, in 1065-6,42-4, 49. 

— see Beaconsflcld, Yew’den. 

Bunbeg (co. Donegal), bronze pin found at, 79. 

Bury, Richard of, bishop of Durham, seals of, 2, 3, 
7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16. 

Butler, Thomas, vicar of Much Wcnlock (Salop), 
extracts from the register of (1538-60), 129-30. 

C 

Cabrera, D. Francisco, 161, 162, 166, 178, 182, 183. 

Cadmus, representation of, with scenes in the life of 
Hercules, on bronze bowl, 140-7, 151-3, 159. 

Cambridge (Cambs.), flint celt found near, 39. 

Cambridgeshire, devastation of, in 1065-6, 42-4, 49. 

— see Cambridge. 

Campeggio, Cardinal, 247. 

Campigny, Le, period, 38 

Cappenberg, Count Otto of, silver bowl of, 151, 154, 
*55- 


Carleton, Sir Dudley, 253. 

Costello, Cardinal Adrian de, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, 245, 246. 

Castor ware, 232, 233, 242. 

Caudetes de las Fuentes (prov. Valencia), gold and 
silver finds at, 179. 

Cave period, 36-8. 

Cavendish, Richard, engineer of Dover harbour 
works (r. 1540), 191, 192. 

Celts, Scandinavian: Cambridge (Cambs.), 39; 
Thames at Twickenham (Middx.), 39. 

Cerralbo, Marques de, 181. 

Cerro de los Santos, statues found at the, 171. 

Celtibcrian coins, firom Cordova, 163, 182. 

Charles I, entertained at Arundel House, 253-4. 

Chelles period. 33. 

Cheste (prov. Valencia), silver ornaments from, 174, 
176. 

Chilton Chine (I.W.), flint implement from, 32. 

Christian period, Irish bronze pins of the, 71-86. 

Cissbury (Sussex), flint implements from, 37, 38. 

Cist-burials, 39. 

Cistercian Order, 68, 114, 115, 123. 

Clapham, A. W., to8, 113 «., 132. 

Clark-Maxwell, Prebendary, 131, 132. 

Clerk, John, bishop of Bath and Wells, 247,248, 273. 

Clerk, John, first engineer of Dover harbour works, 
188, 189, 191, 192. 194, 201, 208. 

Clifford, Dame Agnes, bequest to Wenlock parish 
church. Ill. 

Clones (co. Fermanagh), bronze pin found at, 84. 

Clonmacnots (King's co.), bronze pins found at, 74, 
80. 

Clontarf (co. Dublin), bronze pin from, 78, 8a. 

Cloonfinlough crannog (co. Roscommon), bronze 
pin from, 84. 

Cluniac Order, 105, 112, 115, lai, 122, 131. 

Cobbold, J. S., 225. 

Cobham, William, Lord, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports (1558-97), 196, 200. 

Cocks, Alfred Hencage, 225-7; Roman pottery in 
museum at Poynetts, 225,229,230,236,239, 241. 

Coins: Celtiberian, 163, 182; Roman, ife-4, i<^, 
182-4, 226, 241. Coins of Antoninus Pius, 226; 
Constantine 1 , 241; Gcta, 231. 

Colchester (Essex), Roman pottciy from, 232, 235. 

Collingwood, W. G., 58, 59. 

Cologne: bronze bowl, with scenes from the story 
of Samson, in the Kunstgew'crbe Museum, 149; 
twelfth-century* metal-work industry of, 157. 

Conderton, near Bredon (Wore.), flint implements 
from, 27. 

Conn, George, papal agent, 254. 
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ConRtantinc I, coin of, from Wt^slbury (VVilL^.), 241. 

Constantinople, onginal sketches of public buildings 
and monuments in, drawn by a German artist in 
1574, 87-104; Abyssinian rhinoceros, in the 
Hippodrome, 88; Arcadius, triumphal column 
of, creeled in honour of Theodosius the Great, 
87-91, 93-104; Claudius Gothicus, column of, 
at Seraglio Point, 88, 89; Constantine, column 
of, 88; Hippodrome, general view of the, 88; 
l-candcr’s Tower, 88; obelisk of stones in the 
11 ip|>odromc, 88; St. Sophia, interior of, and 
general view, 88, 89; serpents’ heads, bronze 
column with, in the Hippodrome, 88,89 ; Sultan 
Selim and his five sons, tomb of, 88, 89; Sultan 
Suleiman, mosque and tomb of, 88; Thuthmes, 
obelisk of, in the Hippodrome, 88, 89. 

Copper pin, Inishglora (co. Mayo), 80. 

Corbridge (Northumb.), Roman pottery from, 227, 
230. 

Cordova, find of Ibero-Roman silver at, 161 84; 
armlets (or lores), 163, 164, 169-78; bowl, conical, 
162, 163, 166; coins, 162 -4, *69. 182-4 ; horses* 
heads and necks, fragments of, 179; jewellery, 
162 ; lumps of silver, i6a, 163, 181; rod, frag¬ 
ment of, 180-1; lores, 162, 177, 178; vessel, 
fragment of, 167. 

Colton, Sir Robert, 253. 

Counsel, G. W., description of medieval bronze 
bowl, 142. 

Cranage, Rev. D. H. S.: The Monastery of St. Mil- 
burge at Much Wcnlock, Shropshire, 105-32. 

Cromwell, Oliver, and Richard, seals of, 22- 

Crosscs in ancient art, 167 n. 

Cuthbert, St., figure of, on seals of the bishops of 
Durham, 5-8, 12, 16, 19, 22, 23. 

Cutting, Francis, 261, 270. 


D 

Dale, William, 32, 40. 

d’Almaine, H.G. VV., 27. 

D.alton, O. M.: On Two Medieval Bronze Bowls in 
the Britisli Museum, i33-6a 

D.ivics, Randal), 26. 

Dial-stone, Weaverthorpe church (Yorks), 55,58-60. 

Digges, arms of, 195. 

Digges, Thomas, engineer of works in Dover Har¬ 
bour (f. 1581), 195, 197-201, 206, 207 211, 

217-19, 221. 

Documents: Site of Bath Inn in the reign of King 
John, 276-7 ; Survey of Arundel House in 1590, 
267-76. 
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Domesday Book, records of devastation in, 41-50,51, 
53» 69. 70- 

Doriing, Rev. E. E., 24. 

Dorset: sec Woodj’alcs. 

Dot-and-circle markings on objects of Ibcri.in art, 
167, 174, 176. 

Dover Harbour, Some Unpublished Phins of, 185 
224; Dover Harbour about 1543, 191 ; Caven¬ 
dish’s plan, 191-2) panoramic view* of the bay 
about 1558, by Wyngaerde, 192-3; Diggcs’.«t 
plan of 1581, 194-5 ; Poins’s plan, between 1558 
and 1597, 195-6; S}*mans’8plan, 196-7; plan of 
the harbour lietween 1584 and 1592, 1^, 200-t ; 
plan of the harbour in 1595, 201; Eldred’s plan 
of 1641, 199, 202-8, 218; plan of 1737, 213-14. 
Places, events, &c., connected with the town and 
harbour: Admiralty harbour, 220, 224 ; Admir¬ 
alty Pier, 213, 224; Amherst battery, 222, 223; 
Archcliff, 187, 188, 202-4; Archcliff fort, 193, 
194. 205; Archcliff groyne, 205, 213; Asshcr 
Street, 205 ; Barnicics quay, 209; Beach Street, 
205 ; Beacon, 201 ; Bight, the, 193, 194, 197, 
205, 217; Black Bulwark, 190, 191, 194, 196-8, 

200, 201, 205, 209W.; Bowling Green, 207, 214 ; 
Bninyar’s Bridge, 19911., 204, 206, 214, 215, 
222; Buggin’s Bridge, 214; Bulu-ark Street, 
205, 219; Butcher)* Gate, 187, 192, 198, 204; 
Caesar’s attempted landing, 188; Castle, 187, 
191, 202, 203, 206, 213, 224; Castle Cliff, 187, 
188, 194, 196, 206, 214, 223; Castle Hill, 224; 
Castle jetty, 223 ; Chapel of Our Lady of Pity, 
205; Chapman’s groyne, 213; Chceseman’s 
Head, 224 ; Cheeseman’s Head groyne, 213; 
Cheeseman’a jetty, 214; Clarence Place, 205, 
209/1.; Clerk’s pier, 189, 190; Clerk’s tower, 
190, 191, 205; Common Place, 210, 222; Con¬ 
vict Prison, 224; Council House Street, 205, 
209, 213; Crane pier, 193, 196, 197, 205; Crane 
quay, 209 ; cross groyne, 201 ; Cross Pent Wall 
Street,* 207; cross walls, 197-201,204-11,213, 
214, 222-4; Custom House, 211 n., 214, 215; 
Custom House quay, 209^ 222-3; Dour, the 
river, 186-8, 194, 19^ 198, 200, 204, 222; Dover 
Castle inn, 222; East Brook water, 206, 214; 
Esplanade, 201,208, 221,223; Fisherman’s Row, 
205 ; floating dock, 212-13; Granville Dock, 200, 

201, 208, 223; Great Parradsfor Paradise), 197, 
201; Great Pent, 201, 206; Great Pent Wall 
Street, 207; ’Greenwayes ledge’,201; gro)*nc8, 
190, 196, 200-2, 205, 206, 258, 212, 213, 223; 
Hamon’s groyne, 205, 213; Harbour Board, 
202; Harbour Commission of 1676, 208; Har¬ 
bour Commissioners, 200, 202, 203, 208,217-19; 
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'Harbour for Shippes*, 201, 204; Harbour 
Sessions House, 209; Harbour wall, 210; 
Henry VlH’s embarkation for Calais, 189; 
Ives’s groyne, 200, 201 ; James Hamond’squay, 

209, 210; jetties, 190, 191, 197, 204, 205. 207-9. 

212, 214, 216, 217, 219-21, 224; King’s pier, 
201; ‘Lawlcs Church’, 196w.; Lime Kiln 
Street, 205; Little Paradise, 201 ; Little Pent, 
200; lock, 198, 212, 222; long walls, 196, 199, 
206-8, 210, 221-3; Maison Dicu, 192, 203; 
Major Braemes’s quay, 209, 210; Marine ter¬ 
races, 201; Market Place, 188; Matson's quay, 
210^ 214, 222; Middle Row, 205; Mole, the, 
191, 193, 194, 196, 197, Ml, 205, 223; Mole 
Rocks, 191; Navy Victualling Yard, 210 214; 

New Bridge, 199 m-, 222, 223; New Buildings, 
207,210,211,214,215,221; New Buildings quay, 

210, 214, 221 ; North groyne, 201; Old Build¬ 
ings 21 in.; Ordnance Yard, 207, 214, 223; 
* Ould Crane Head ’, 193//., 200; Paradise, 189- 
93, 196-202, 204, 205. 208, 209, 213, 214, 219; 
Passing Tolls, 215; Pent, the, 197 w., 198-202, 
204-9, 213-16, 221, 223; Pier (modern), 208; 
Pier district, 20a, 205, 211; pier-heads, 220, 223 ; 
piers, 189-94, 196, 197, 200, 201, 205, 208, 213, 
216, 223, 224; Poins’s groyne, 196, 204; Pou- 
prit’s Head groyne, 202, 206, 223; Priory, 203 ; 
quad's, 209, 210,213, 222; Railway goods wharf, 
209; rope-walks, 207, 214, 215, 222; Round 
Tower Street, 188, 192,^97, 201, 205, 208, 219; 
St. Margaret’s, 191; semicircular wall, 206; 
Seven Star Street, 205; Shakespeare’s Cliff, 
187, 188 ;,sluices, 19^201, 204, 206-11, 213, 
215, 216,^222 ; Snar Gate, 187, 202-4, 208, 218; 
Snargate Street, 196, 202, 204-6, 209, 215; 
South-Eastern Railway Station, 205; Spring 
Street, 188 ;’J Stoncham’s groyne, 205, 213 ; 
Strond Street, 198, 202, 204, 205, 207-11, 213, 
221; Templars’ Church, 196 m.; tenants and 
their leases, dispute with the Harbour Com¬ 
missioners concerning, 218-19; Town Wall, 
187, 192, 198, 222; Waterloo Crescent, 223; 
Wellington Dock, 197201, 206, 208, 222; 
Western Heights, 187, 188, 196, 197, 204, 208, 
215; wharves, 190, 211; York Hotel, 20411., 222. 

Dowth (co. Meath), bronze pin found at, 85. 
Drummiller Rocks,'Dromore(co. Down), bronze pins 
found^at, 74, 8a 

Dublin, bronze pins from, 73, 83. 

Dudley, William, bishop of Durham, seals oft^ 9, 15, 
16, 18, 19. 

DunbcII Raths (co. Kilkenny), bronze pins found in 
the. 75. 


Dunmorc Park (EssexX Roman pottery from, 238. 

Dunshaughlin crannog (Ireland), bronze pins found 
in, 75. 78, 82. 

Durham, bishops of: srr Seals, Medieval. 

E 

Eadwine, Earl, 44, 46, 48. 

Edward the Confessor, 41, 46. 

Edward HI and the bishopric of Durham, 16. 

Edward IV, great seal of, 21. 

Eldred, William, engineer of works in Dover Har¬ 
bour, 199//., 202-8, 218; The Gunner's Glasse 
attributed to, 202. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 249; visit to Arundel House, 251. 

Enamels of the Romanesque period, 155, 156. 

Enlart, Camille, 136. 

Eolith from i\sh (Kent), 26. 

Eolithic question, the, 25. 

Epps, F. J., 36. 

Ermine Street, 44, 46, 48. 

Esf>ada falcala, in Spain, 174. 

Essex : set Colchester, Dunmorc Park. 

Evelyn, John, 255, 256. 

Ewcimc (Oxon.), flint implements from, 27. 

F 

Famham, Nicholas, bishop of Durham, seal of, 4, 13. 

Fairer, Dr. W., 67. 

Fauconberg, Eustace de, bishop of London, 243. 

Fibulae: see Brooches. 

Flambard, Ranulf, bishop of Durham, seals of, 1, 3, 
4, 10, 11,59. 

Flint implements ; Abingdon (Berks.), 27, 28 ; Ash 
(Kent), 26; Barrow-on-Soar (Leic.), 36; Beacons- 
field (Bucks.), 29, 30; Iknson (Oxon.), 27 ; Bos- 
combe (Hants), 33, 35; Cambridge(Cambs.), 39; 
Chilton Chine (I.W.), 32 ; Cissbury (Sussex), 37, 
38; Conderton (Wore.), 27 ; Ewelme (Oxon.), 
27; Hcnwick (Wore.), 26, 27; Hill Head 
(Hants), 31-3; Hinckley (Leic.), 36; Nclley 
(Hants), 31-3; Saxmundham (Suffolk), 33-5; 
Skellingthorpc (Lines.), 26; Swanscombe 
(Kent), 33~6 ; Thames at Twickenham (Middx.), 
39; VValton Heath (Surrey), 38, 39; Whitby 
(Yorks.), 36, 37; Wolvercote (Oxon.), 27; 
Worcester (Wore.), 27. 

Fordham, John, bishop of Durham, seals of, 2, 8, 15, 
» 7 - 

Fosbrooke, Rev. T. D., on a medieval bronze bowl, 
142. 

Fowler, Dr. G. H.: The Devastation of Bedford¬ 
shire and the neighbouring counties in 1065 and 
1066, 41-50. 
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Fox, Buscall, 38. 

Fox, Richard, bishop of Durham, scats of, 9, la, 
16, 19. 

Frankfort-onthe-Main, Historical Museum: bronze 
bow! with scenes from the life of Myrrha, 145. 

Freshfield, E. H.: Notes on a Vellum Album con¬ 
taining some original sketches of public build¬ 
ings and monuments, drawn by a German artist 
who visited Constantinople in 1574, 87-104. 

G 

Galla, Empress, 92, 97, X03. 

Garton-on-thc-Wolds (Yorks.), church of, 56//., 57/1. 

Gaskel), C. G. Mlines, 106, 108, 122, 126, 130, 131. 

Gaskell, Lady Catherine, 130, 131. 

Gcolog>‘ of Palaeolithic Drill districts, 26-4a 

Geta, coin of, found at Castle CoIIen, 231. 

Glastonbury (Som.), Roman pottery from, 238. 

Gloucestershire: srr Haw. 

Gold objects: armlet, from Spain. 175 ; necklace, 
Caudetc dc las Fuentes, 179; tores, found in 
Spain, 170, 171. 

Graham, Miss Rose, 131. 

Graystanes, Robert, bishop of Durham, seal of, 7. 

Greek influence on Iberian art, 164-6, 170-6. 

Grecnwell, Rev. Dr. William, i. 

Grey, Lady Jane, 249. 

11 

Haigh, Father, 59. 

Haltern (Westphalia), Roman pottery from, 229, 230, 
234 - 

Hainbledcn Museum (Bucks.), Roman pottery from 
the neighbourhood, 227, 229, 232, 234. 

Hainon, Sir Thomas, Deputy-Warden of the Cinque 
Ports (1615-20), 205 w. 

Hampshire: see Ashley Rails, Boscombe, Hengist- 
bury Head, Hill Head, Ncticy, New Forest, 
Silchester. 

Hand-axes from : Beaconsfleld (Bucks.), 29, 30; Ciss- 
bury (Sussex), 37; Henley-on-Thames (Oxon.), 
28, 29; Henwick (Wore.), 26, 27; near Wor¬ 
cester (Wore.), 27. 

Hansa merchants, influence of, on the distribution of 
engraved bowls of the Romanesque period, 150, 
* 57 - 

Harding, Martin, 131. 

ILirold, Ear), 44, 46, 48. 

Hatfield, Thomas, bbhop of Durham, seals of, 2-4, 
8, 9, 12, 14-17* 

Hatfield House (Herts.), plan of Dover Harbour at, 
* 95 * 196 - 


Haw, near Tewkesbury (Glos.)^ two medieval bronze 
^wls from the Severn at, 140, 145, 148, 153, 
* 55 * 156 » 158. * 59 - 

Hengistbury Head (Hants), Roman pottery from, 
238, 239, 241. 

HcnIcy-on-Thames (Oxon.), flint hand-axe from, 28, 
29 - 

Henry 1 , writs and charters of, 61, 63, 67. 

Heniy' VI, great seal of, 21. 

Henwick (Wore.), hand-axe from, 26, 27. 

Heraldry: armorial bearings on medieval seals of the 
bishops of Durham, 1, 2, 5-23. Arms of: Bain- 
bridge, Christopher, bishop of Durham, 19; 
Beaumont, 6«.; Beaumont, Lewis, bishop ol 
Durham, 13 «.; Bek, Antony, bishop of Durham, 
5«.; Booth, Lawrence, bishop of Durham, 
8-9/1.; Bricnne, 6 n. ; Cuthbert, St, 20 ; Daun- 
gervile, 7/1.; Digges, 195; Dudley, William, 
bishop of Durham, 9/1., 18-19 » Fordham, John, 
bishop of Durham, 8/1., 15, 17; Fox, Richard, 
bishop of Durham, 9 «., 19 ; Hatfield, Thomas, . 
bishop of Durham, 8//., 17; Langley, Thomas, 
bishopof Durham, 15,18; Neville, Robert,bishop 
of Durham, 14; Oswald, St., 9, 14, 18; Ruthall, 
Thomas, bishop of Durham, 9 n .; Sherwood, 
John, bishop of Durham, 19; Skirlaw, Walter, 
bishop of Durham, 8//., 18; Tunstall, Cuthbert, 
bishop of Durham, 9, 20; Zouche, 23. See also 
Seals. 

Herbert the chamberlain, builder of Weaverthorpe 
church (Yorks.), 59^67. 

Herbert, .son of Herbert the chamberlain, 65, 66. 

Herefordshire: see Kenchestcr. 

Hertfordshire, devastation of, in 1065-6, 42-4, 46, 49. 

Hildburgh, W. L.: A find of Ibcro-Roman silver at 
Cordova, 161-84. 

Hill Head, Southampton Water (Hants), palacoliths 
from, 31 ‘3. 

Hinckley (Leic.), flint implement from, 36. 

Hoard of Ibero-Roman silver, Cordova, 161-84. 

Hofheim (Bavaria), Roman pottery from, 228, 230, 

234- 

Hogarth, Dr. D. G,, 225. 

Holbein, Hans, pictures .it Arundel House, 253. 

Hollar, Wenceslaus, views of Arundel House, 253, 
254, 256, 258, 259, 260, 263,266; view of Mil¬ 
ford Stairs, 254 //.; views of London, 254 //., 
266//. 

Holy Island, Robert of, bishop of Durham, seal of, 
5. *2. 

Hooley, Regin.ild, 32. 

Horses' heads as ornamentation in jewellery, 179, 
180. 
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Hubbard, Philip W., 131. 

Hunsdon, Henry Carey, Lord, 252. 

Huntciiff (Yorks,), Roman pottery from, 23a 

Huntingdonshire, de\'astation of, in 1065-6, 42, 43, 
46^8, 

I 

lbcro*Roman silver, find of: see Cordova. 

Icknicld Way, 43, 44- 

Inishglora (co. Mayo), copper pin from, 80. 

Inscriptions: on dial^stone, Weaverthorpe church 
(Yorks.), 58, 60; on medieval bronze l^wls, 137, 
140, 143, 144, 154; on seals of bishops of Dur¬ 
ham, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11-17, 21-3. 

Ireland: see Aran, Inishgiora. See also under Pins. 

Irish bronze pins: see Pins. 

Irish National Museum: bronze pins, 71, 76, 80, 81, 

Island Bridge (co. Dublin), bronze pins from, 77, 81. 

Isle of Wight: see Chilton Chine. 

Islip (Northants), Anglo-Saxon um from, 23a, 235. 

Ives, Paul, engineer of works in Dover Harbour 
(C. 1584), 200-1. 

J 

Jacn (Spain), Ibero-Romansilver jewclleiy from, 161, 
163, 17a 

James, Richard, 253. 

Johannes Anglicus, 147, 

John of Salisbury, 146, 147, 158. 

Joscclin, bishop of Wells, grant of piece of land to, 
the site of Bath Inn, 243, 244, 276. 

K 

Kcllawc, Richard, bishop of Durham, seals of, 6, 7, 
II, 13, 14. 

Kcnchcster (Hereford), Roman pottery from, 232. 

Kendall, Prof., 36. 

Kent: see Ash, Lympne, Norllifleet, Preston, 
Pudding Pan Rock, Richborough, Strood, 
Sw'anscombc, Upchurcli. 

Kesh (co. SligoX bronze pin found in the caves at, 75«. 

Kilns, Roman: Ashley Rails (Hants), 230, 234; 
New Forest (HanU), 230, 234, 236; Sandford 
(Oxon.), 225-42. 

Kingsford, C. L.: Bath Inn, or Arundel House, 243- 
77 - 

Kirkham, Walter, bishop of Durham, seal of, 5, 12. 

Kisa, A., 150, 151. 

L 

Lacey, Canon, 50. 

La Charit(Lsur*Loire, dependent priories of, 105, 108. 


Lagore crannt^ (co. Meath), bronze pins found in, 
7 - 4 , 79 - 

Langley, Thomas, bishop of Durham, seals of, 8, 15, 
16, la 

Lame (co. Antrim), bronze pin found near, 77. 

Lasham, Frank, 37. 

La Tine period, 72, 74, 75 82, 171. 

Laton, Robert, sheriff of Bishop Fordhara of Durham, 
seal of, 15 «., 23. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, 225, 

Leicestershire: see Barrow-on-Soar, Hinckley. 

Leofric, Earl, rc<founding of St. Milburge’s monas¬ 
tery by, 105, 106, 108. 

Limoges, engraved metal-work of, 133, 156. 

Lincolnshire: see Skellingthorpe. 

Lions’ heads; on Roman pottery, 226, 230; terminals 
on armlets, 171, 173, 175. 

Lisnacroghcra crannog (Ireland), bronze pin found 
in, 75 «. 

Londo.v : 

Bath Inn, or Arundel House, 243-77; history of 
the site, 243-4, 276-7; London house of the 
bishops of Bath and Wells, 243-6; change of 
hands, and change of name, after the Reforma¬ 
tion, 247; ro}^! and distinguished visitors, 249- 
52; garrisoned in lime of the Commonwealth, 
255; meetings of the Royal Society held at, 255. 
SuiA’cy of Arundel House in 1590, 251-2, 257- 
60, 267-76; bakehouse, 257, 268; bams, 257, 
260, 267, 268; boundary walls, 246, 257, 259, 
262, 263, 268, 269, 274, 275; bowling alley, 257, 
258, 260, 262, 267, 268, 271, 272, 274; brew- 
house, 257, 258, 267; brick-house, greaU 259, 
260, 269; casements, 259, 269 ; cellar, 258, 260, 
269 ; coal-house, 257, 268; common bridge, 258, 
269 ; conduit-head and aid, 264-6, 269,275,276; 
court, great, 257-9,268; courts, lesser, 258,2^; 
dimensions of house and grounds, 257,259, 268; 
entry, 257, 267; galleries, 249, 253-5, 259, 269; 
gardens, 253-7, 259, 260, 267; garret, 259; 
gatehouse, 246, 260 m., 261, 262, 264, 270, 273 ; 
glass, 259, 269; hall, 246, 257-9, 268; hall 
porch, 257, 259, 267, 268; hot-house, 258; kit¬ 
chen court, 257 «., 258, 268 ; kitchen garden, 
258, 269; kitchens, 258, 269; Lady of Arundel’s 
lodging, 259-60, 267 ; lantern, 268; library, 255, 
256lodgings, 258, 269; marbles, 253, 254, 
256, 260; Maze, tlie, 253; nursei^, 259, 267; 
orchards, 248, 257, 260, 262, 263, 267, 269, 272, 
a74i *75; 258, 269; pastcry, 258, 269; 

picture gallciy, 253. 254; pictures, 253-5; 
porches, 257, 259, 267, 268; porter’s lodge, 260 ; 
privy, 269; privy bridge, 258,269; privy kitchen, 
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258, 269; sculpture galleiy, 253, 254; sewers, [ 
258, 269; slaughter-house, 258,269; stables, 246, 
357, 264, 267, 268; statues, 255, 256; store¬ 
houses, 257, 259, a 6 g: terrace, 259; vault, 25^ 
269; water-gate, 260; water-pipes leading to 
the house, 264-6, 275, 276. Tenements belong¬ 
ing to, or adjoining, the house, 244-50, 257, 260- 
3, 267, 270-6; Axe, the, 261, 262, 264, 272; | 

UIuc Anchor, the, 261, 271; Cardinal's Hat, the, 1 
245, 246, 249w., 263. 2^; Esgrige's Inn, 263, 1 

269, 274, 275; Gardener, John, house and 
garden of, 263, 269, 274, 275; Lamb, the, 264, 
276; Lyne, Richard, house and garden of, 263, 

270, 274, 275; Maidenhead, the, 261, 264, 271 ; 
Pye, the, 261, 272; Raven, the, 26r, 271; Red 
Cross, the, 261, 272; Roper, Sir John, tene¬ 
ments and garden of, 261, 263, 269, 274, 275; 
Spread Eagle, the, 261, 263, 272; Tabard or 
Talbot Inn, 245, 263. 

Arundel Stairs, 258, 

Arundel Street, 256, 260 m., 264. 

Axe Yard, 264, I 

Clement’s Inn, 264, 265, 275, 276. 

Drapers* Hall, 244, 

Durttam Inn or Place, 243, 247, 249. 

Exeter Inn, 244. 

Pickets Fields, 265. 

Fleet Street, 266. 

Hampton Place, 248. 

Holies Street, 266. 

Houghton Street, 266. 

I loward Street, 256, 257 264. 

Milford Lane, 257 w., 2^. 

Milford Stairs, 256, 257, 258, 267, 268; Hollar’s 
view of, 254 257, 2^. 

Minories, the, 248. 

Norfolk House, 257. 

Norfolk Street, 256, 264. 

Norwich Place, 247. 

Paget Place, 248. 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 243. i 

St. Clement Danes, 243-5, 250, 252, 264, 276; 

churchyard, 264, 276. I 

St Swithun’s Lane, 244. l 

Seymour Place, 249. 

Shore Lane, 265. 

Somerset House, 249. 

Strand, the, 245, 246, 247, 249, 250, 256, 257, 260. 

261, 263, 264. 

Strand Bridge, 256, 266. 

Strand Lane, 246, 257, 260, 262-4, 268, 272, 

274-6. 

Surrey Steps, 263. 
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Surrey Street, 256, 260 w., 264. 

Tabard, the (Southwark), 245. 

Temple Bar, 243-5, 249. 

Tower, the, 250, 251, 265. 

Tower Hill, 249. 

Tyburn, 266. 

Water-house, Strand, 266. 

Water Street, 256 «., 264. 

Longstaff, Dr. T. G., 33. 

Loughcrew (co. Meath), bronze pin found at, 81. 

Lough Ravel crannog, Dcrr^'ullagh Bog, Randals- 
town (co. Antrim), bronze pin found in, 79. 

Lowbury Hill (Berks.), Roman pottery from, 227, 
232, 234, 240. 

Lumley, John, Baron, 250, 261, 270, 271, 273, 274. 

Lympne (Kent), Roman pottery from, 232. 

M 

Madeleine period, 38. 

Madrid, Museo ArquoolOgico Nacional: collection of 
Ibero-Roman silver jewellery, 161 ; espada fat- 
cata, 174; gold diadem, 164-5; gold tore, 178; 
silver bowls, 166-7; silver ornament, 169; 
statues, 171 w. 

Marquet de Vasselot, J. J., 136. 

Marsh, Richard, bishop of Durham, seals of, 3, 4, 10, 
12 

Martin, Dr. William, 224. 

Mattingly, H., on a And of coins at Cordova, 162, 
183-4. 

May, Thomas: On the pottery from the waste heap 
of the Roman potters' kilns discovered at Sand- 
ford, near Littlemore, Oxon., in 1879, 225-42. 

Medieval period: bronze bowls, 133-60 (see Bowls, 
bronze); seals, 1-24 (see Seals). 

Meek, A. C., 39. 

Megalithic |>eriod, 38, 39. 

Mdida, J. R., 165168/t., i69;<., 171 «. 

Mendoza, Spanish ambassador, 251. 

Mcnvillc, John, sheriff of Richard of Bury, seal of, 
<5 «-» 23. 

Metal-work of the Romanesque period, 133, 155-8. 

Micoque period, 29. 

Middlesex: see Twickenham. 

Milburge, St, 105; monastery of,seeWenlock (Much). 

Minet, William : Some Unpublished Plans of Dover 
Harbour, 185-224. 

Mogdn, the Treasure of, 161-4, 167, 169, 170, 175, 
181. 

Moir, Reid, 36. 

Montgomery, Roger dc, Arst Norman carl of Shrews- 
buty, foundation of the monastery of St Mil¬ 
burge by, 105, 106, 108, 110, 115, 116, 122. 
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Moon, Mr., scheme for dealing with Dover Harbour 
(1808), 217, 218, 219, 221, 224. 

Moral Philosophy subjects, representations of, in 
Romanesque art, 149-50. 

Morden and Lea's map of London (1682), 256,257 
258 264. 

Morkere, Earl, 44, 46, 47, 48, 49. 

Mortaria, clay, from Roman kilns at Sandford 
(Oxon.), 234-7. 

Moustier period and type of implements, 27, 30, 33, 
35 -«* 

Monster in Westphalia, Society of Antiquaries of: 
bronze bowl, with Philosophia between Socrates 
and Plato, 150-1. 

Mythological themes in Romanesque art, 145-9, 152, 
158. 

N 

Necklace, gold, from Caudete dc las Fuentes, 179. 

Neck*omament, from the Great Blizmitsa barrow, 
* 7 L > 75 ^ 

Neticy (Hants), flint implement from, 31-3. 

Neville, Robert, bishop of Durham, seals of, 8, 14, 
16, 18. 

New Forest (Hants), Roman pottery from the, 229, 
230# 234, 236, 237. 

Newington, C. F., 33. 

Ncwstcad (Roxbui^h), Roman poUcry from, 228. 

Nicholas of Verdun, 156,157. 

Nickalls, Mr., proposals for dealing with Dover Mar* 
hour (17^), 216, 217. 

Nicderbicbcr, Roman pottery from, 230. 

Norfolk, Thomas Hou'ard, fourth duke of, 250-1, 
267. 

Norse remains in Ireland, 72, 77, 78, 80, 81. 

Northampton, Henry Howard, earl of, Warden of 
the Cinque Ports (t6o4>i4), 202, 204. 

Northamptonshire, devastation of, in 10^-6, 42, 43, 
46-9. 

— set I slip. 

Northflect (Kent) industry, 35. 

Northumberland: see Corbridge. 

Norwich, Henry Howard, carl of, 255, 256. 

Nottingham, Charles Howard, carl of, 252. 

O 

Ogilby and Morgan's map of London (1677), 253, 
256 257, 260, 262, 

Ollac, clay, from Roman kilns at Sandford (Oxon.), 
238, 241. 

Orelli, Caspar, 143. 

Orfali, R. P., 136 «. 

Oronsay (Caithness), bronze pin found at, 80. 


Oswald, St., figure of, on seals of the bishops of 
Durham, 5-8, 12, 22, 23; arms attributed to, 9, 
14, 18. 

Ovid, moralized edition of, 14611., 147. 

Oxenden, Sir William, engineering work in Dover 
Harbour, 219. 

Oxford: Ashmolean Museum, collection of Roman 
coins and pottery from Sandford (Oxon.), 225; 
University of, gill of iVrundcl marbles to, 256. 

Oxfordshire, devastation of, in 1065-6, 42, 43, 46-9. 

— see Benson, Ewelme, Henley-on-'fhames, Oxford, 
Sandford, Wolvercotc. 

P 

Page, William, 50. 

Palaeolithic Drift, 26, 30, 32, 33, 36. 

Palaeoliths: Abingdon (Berks.), 27, 28; Hill Head 
(Hants), 31; Skellingthorpe (Lines.), 26. See 
aiso Flint implements. 

Paris: Bibliothequc Nationale, bronze bowl with 
representation of Achilles, 145, 152, 153; Louvre, 
bronze bowl with representation of the legend of 
St. Thomas, 135-7, 140. 

Paris, P-, 165, 169, 171 18a 

Parr, Catherine, 249. 

PassagC'^raves, 39. 

Peake, Dr. A. E., 31. 

Peecham, Henry, 253. 

Peers, C R., 132. 

Pepys, Samuel, 255. 

Perry, Captain John, scheme for dealing with Dover 
Harbour (1718), 212-13, 215-17. 

Pcvenscy (Sussex), Roman pottery from, 226, 230,232. 

Pickering, A. J., 36. 

Pins, bronze, Birsay (Scotland), 78; Oronsay (Caith¬ 
ness), 80; copper, Inishglora (co. Mayo), 80; 
silver, Aran (co. Galway), 79. 

Pins, Irish bronze, of the Christian period, 71-86. 
Amber settings, 75, 76, 78, 80; bird's-head 
decoration, 78 81; bosses, 77, 82, 86; bramble¬ 
headed, 83-6; chronology, 71, 74, 85, 86; 
circular-headed, 81 ; classifleation, 71, 85, 86; 
cross-hatched, 77, 82, 85 ; cruciform, 72, 81 ; 
crutch-headed, 78, 86 ; diamond-headed, 77 .85; 
disc-headed, 71, 72, 80; enamel settings, 75 - 7 , 
82; glass-bead settings, 80, 82; hand-type, 71 ; 
human heads as ornamentation, 75, 79; loop^, 
7*f 77 * pin-heads, 73, 77, 82, 83 ; pins modelled 
on brooches, 75 - 7 ; poijr’gonal-hcadcd, 85; ring- 
pins, 74, 75, 77 80, 84-6; spiral decoration, 

78, 82, 83, 85; squared heads, 82; 
stems, 72, 77,78,82; tinning. 77, 82; triskele 
decoration, 72-4, 77, 85; zoomorphic decora- 
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tion, 76, 78-81, 84, 86. Pins at or from : Ath* 
lone (co. Westmeath), 79; Ballyfallon (co. 
Meath), 79; Ballynass Bay (co. Donegal), 79; 
Bunbcg (co. Donegal), 79; Clones (ca Fer¬ 
managh), 84 ; Clonmacnois (King’s co.), 74, 80; 
Clontarf (co. Dublin), 78, 82; Cloonfinlough 
crannog (co. Roscommon), 84; Dowth (co. 
Meath), 85; Drummiller Rocks, Dromore (co. 
Down), 74, 80; Dublin, 73, 83; Dunbell Ralhs 
(co. Kilkenny), 75; Dunshaughlin crannog, 75» 
78, 82; Island Bridge (co. Dublin), 77, 81; Kesh 
(co. Sligo), 75 w.; Lagorc crannog (co. Meath), 
74, 79; Lame (co. Antrim), 77; Lisnacroghcra 
crannog, 75 w.; Loughcrew (co. Meath), 81; 
Lough Ravel crannog, Derryullagh Bog, Ran- 
dalstown (co. Antrim), 79 ; Strokeslown crannog 
(co. Roscommon), 83. 

Poins, Mr., engineer of works in Dover Harbour, 
>95-7* *99. 200, 201. 

Poitou, Philip of, bishop of Durham, seals of, 3, 4* 
10, 12. 

Poore, Richard, bishop of Durham, seal of, 4, 13. 

Popplcton, J. Eyre, 131. 

Porter, J. Scott, on a medieval bronze bowl, 14a. 

Potters' stamps, Roman, Sandford (Oxon.), 227-9, 
332. 233, 236. 

Pottery, Roman, from: Albury (Surrey), 232; Ash¬ 
ley Rails (Hants), 230, 232, 234-7; Colchester 
(Essex), 232, 235; Corbridge (Northumb.), 227, 
230 ; Dunmorc Park (Essex), 238 ; Glastonbury 
(Som.), 238; Haltern (Westphalia), 229, 230, 
234 ; Hengistbury Head (Hants), 238, 239, 241; 
Hofheim (Bavaria), 228, 230, 234; Huntcliff 
(Yorks.), 230; Kcnchcstcr (Hereford), 232 ; Low- 
bury Hill (Ikrks.), 227, 232, 234, 240; Lympnc 
(Kent), 232; New Forest (Hants), 229, 230,234, 
236, 237; Ncwstcad (Roxburgh), 228; Niedcr- 
bic^r, 230; Pevcnscy (Sussex), 226, 230, 232; 
Preston (Kent), 227; Pudding Pan Rock (Kent), 
228; Rheinzabern, 229, 230; Richborough 
(Kent), 232; Sandford (O.xon.), 225-42; Sil- 
Chester (Hants), 227-41 ; Strood (Kent), 239, 
240; Upchurch (Kent), 228; Westbury (Wilts.), 
241 ; Woodyates (Dorset), 232; Wroxeter 
(Salop), 230-2, 236, 239, 241, 242; Yewden 
(Bucks.), 227-30, 234, 235, 237, 240, 241 ; York 
(Yorks.), 237, 242, 

Praetorius, C., J 58,159. 

Preston, near Wingham(Kcnt), Roman pottery found 
at, 227. 

Prideaux, Humphrey, 256. 

Prou, M., 152. 

Provins, Guyot de, 115. 
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Pudding Pan Rock, near Whitstable (Kent), Roman 
pottery from, 228. 

Puiset, Hugh, bishop of Durham, seals of, 3 4, 
10-12. 

Pull, J. H., 37. 

R 

Ransom, F., and W., 133. 

Read, Sir C. Hercules, 24, 50, 86, 132, 224- 

Rennic and Walker, Messrs., proposals for dealing 
with Dover Harbour (1802 and 181a). 216, 217. 

Rheinzabern, Roman pottery from, 229, 230. 

Rhenish ware, 232. 

Richardson, Derek, 38. 

Richborough (Kent), Roman pottery from, 232. 

Richmond, James Stuart, duke of. Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (1640), 202, 203. 

Rigg, Mrs. E. M., 33. 

Robinson, E. G. S., on a find of coins at Cordova, 
182. 

Robinson, Dr. J. Armitage, 61. 

Roger of Helmershausen (Theophilus), portable 
altars by, 15211, 154 w., 155; treatise upon arts 
and crafts, 156-7, 159. 

Rollcston, Professor G,, 225, 226, 227. 

Roman period in Spain, 170. 

Roman remains: Sandford (Oxon.), 225 42. Srr 
a/so Pottery. 

Romanesque art; srr Bowls, bronze. 

Roper, Sir John, 261, 263 269, 274, 275. 

Round, Dr. J. H , 41, 46, 48, 61, 62, 65. 

Rowland, Lewis G., 36. 

Royal Society, meetings of, at Arundel House, 255. 

Rufus, Geoffrey, bishop of Durham, seal of, 3, 10, 11. 

Ruthall, Thomas, bisliop of Durham, seal of, 9, 20. 

S 

St. Acheul period and type of implements, 27, 30-3, 
36, 37 - 

Saintc-Barbe, William de, bishop of Durham, seal of, 
3. 10, II. 

Sandars, Horace, collection of Ibero-Roman silver 
jewellery, 161, 

Sandford (Oxon.), pottery from the waste heap of the 
Roman potters* kilns discovered at, In 1879, 225- 
42; beakers, 232-3 239-41 ; bottle, 239; bowls, 
228 32, 236, 237, 241 ; coins associated with the 
pottery, 226; cups, 237; dishes, 242; cw'cr, 
239; flagons, 234, 235, 237, 239; kiln-prop.s, 
226; kilns, structure of, 226; lagenae, 234 ; 
mask, 222; mortaria, 234-7; ollae, 238, 241; 
pdves, s€r mortaria; porringers, 242 ; potters' 
stamps, 227-9, 232, 233, 236; Samian ware. 
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imitations of, 225, 227-30; saucers, 242; term 
sigillata, set Samian ware; wasters of various 
forms, 227, 229, 237 ; well, fragments of pottery 
found in, 226, 239, 

Sandrart, Joachim, 253. 

Sands, Harold, 224. 

SantUteban del Puerto, silver treasure found near, 
170, 179, 181. 

Saxmundham (Suffolk), flint implement from, 33-5. 
Scandinavian celts found in Britain, 39. 

Scot, Sir John, engineer of works in Dover Harbour, 
199. 

Scotland : see Birsay, Newstcad, Oronsay. 
Sculptured panels, priory church at Much Wcnlock 
(Salop), 116. 

Scylla cutting off the hair of Minos, bronze bowl with 
representation of, 140 n., 142-5, 147, 151, 152, 
159 - 

Seals, Medieval, ol the Bishops of Durham, 1-24; 
seals of dignity, 1, 4-12,14; countcrseals, 12-13; 
*ad causas* seals, 13-14; secret or privy seals, 
3, 14-15; signets, 16; great seals in Chanceiy, 
3, 16-20; non-episcopal seals, 20-3; royal seals, 
20, 21; seals of spiritual and tcmpoml oflicers, 
22, 23; shrievalty seals, 23. Seals of bishops : 
Bainbridge, Christopher, 9, 19; Beaumont, 
Lewis, 6-8, 10, 11, 13, 14; Bek, Antony, 5, 6, 

10, 12, 13, 20; Booth, Lawrence, 8, 15, 18, 23; 
Burj’, Richard of, 2, 3, 7, 10, 11, 13;, 14, 16; 
Dudley, William, 9, 15, 16, 18, 19; Faniham, 
Nicholas, 4, 13; Flambard, Ranulf, 1, 3, 4, 10, 

11, 59; Fordham, John, 2, 8, 15, 17; Fox, 
Richard, 9, 12, 16, 19; Graystancs, Robert, 7; 
Hatfleld, Thomas, 2-4, 8, 9^ 12, 14-17; Holy 
Island, Robert of, 5, 11, 12; Kellawc, Richard, 

7. * 3 / *4; Kirkham, Walter, 5, 12; 

Langley, Thomas, 8, 15,16, 18; Marsh, Richard, 
3. 4, 10, 12; Neville, Robert, 8, 9«., 14, 16, 18; 
Poitou, Philip of, 3, 4, 10, 12; Poore, Richard, 
4.13; Puiset, Hugh,3, 4,10-12; Rufus, Geoffrey, 
3,10,11; Ruthall, Thomas, 9, 20; Sainte-Barbe, 
William de, 10, 11; Senhouse, William, 9, 16, 
19; Sherwood, John, 9,19, at; Skirlaw, Walter, 
2, 8, 12, 15, 17, 18; Stichill, Robert, 5, 11, 12; 
Tunstall, Cuthbert, i, 4, 9, 12, 20. Seals of 
others: Bower, Adam of, sheriff of Bishop Kel¬ 
lawc of Durham, 23; Cromwell, Oliver, 22; 
Cromwell, Richard, 22; Edward IV, 21 ; Henry 
VI, 21 ; Laton, Robert, sheriff of-Bishop Ford- 
ham of Durham, 1511,, 23; Menville, John, 
sheriff of Richard of Bury, 15 n., 23; Zouche, 
William la, archbishop of York, 23. 

Scldcn, John, 253. 


Senhouse, William, bishop of Durham, seals of, 9, 
16, 19. 

Serpent-headed armlets from Spain, 175-6. 

Seymour of Sudeley, Thomas, Baron, 249. 

Shears, Sir Henry, report on the state of Dover Har¬ 
bour (1682), 211-XX 

Sherwood, John, bishop of Durham, seal of, 9, 19, 

21 . 

Shropshire: see Wenlock (Much), Wroxeter. 

Side-scraper, Worcester (Wore), 27. 

Silchestcr (Hants), Roman pottery from, 227-41. 

Silver objects: armlets, Cordova, 163, 164, 169-78; 
bowls, Cordova, 162, 163, 166; Jadn province 
(Spain), 167; Weimar Museum, 151, 154, 155; 
brooches, Caudetc de las Fuentes, 179; Santis- 
teban del Puerto, 179; pin, Aran (co. Galway), 
79; tores, Cordova, 162, 177, 178. 

Skeletons, human. Much Wenlock (Salop), 108; 
Sandford (Oxon.), 227. 

Skellingthorpe (Lines.), ptalaeolith from, 26. 

Skirlaw, Walter, bishop of Bath and Wells, 244; 
seals of, as bishop of Durham, 2, 8, 12, 15. 
17,18. 

Smeaton, John, proposals for dealing with Dover 
Harbour (17^), 216, 217. 

Smith, Reginald A.: Flint Implements of Special 
Interest, 25-39; Bronze Age antiquities, 71, 
72, 75 . 76. 78. 86. 

Smith, Worthington, 31. 

Somerset, Edward Seymour, duke of (the Protector), 
249. 

Somerset: see Glastonbury. 

Southampton, William Fitzwilliam, earl of, 247-9. 

Spain: ue Ibero-Roman. 

Stafford, John, bishop of Batli and Wells, 245. 

Stichill, Robert, bishop of Durham, seal of, 5, 
11, 12. 

Stone Age, implements of the, 25-40. 

Stopes collection of flint implements, 25, 35. 

Street, G. E., restoration of Weaverthorpe church 
(Yorks ), 55, 56, 57. 

Strokestown crannog (co. Roscommon), bronze pins 
from, 83. 

Strood (Kent), Roman pottery from, 239, 240. 

Suffolk, Theophilus Howard, carl of. Warden of the 
Cinque Ports (1628-40), 202. 

Suffolk: set Saxmundham. 

Sully, description of Arundel House, 252, 

Surrey ; see Albury, Walton Heath. 

Sussex: see Cissbuiy', Pcvcnscy. 

Swanscombe (Kent), flint implements from, 33-6. 

Syraans, P., pl.in of works at Dover Harbour (16th 
cent), 19^7. 
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T 

Tardcnois industry, 38. 

* Thames picks \ 31-3. 

Theodosius the Great, triumphal column in honour 
of, 87-91, 93-104 ; history of the events leading 
to the victory recorded in the bas-reliefs, 87, 91- 
5; an older pillar said to have been erected by 
Theodosius, 90, 96. 

Theodosius II, 90. 

Thomas, St., the Apostle, bronze bowls engraved 
with the legend of, 133-40, 151-3, 155, 158, 160. 

Thomas II, archbishop of York, 59, 64, 65, 67, 69. 

Thompson's engineering works in Dover Harbour 
(* 5 ^ 4 o)» *89-94, *97» 200. 201, ao8, 213, 223. 

Tores, silver, found at Cordova, 162, 170, 177, 178, 

Tostig, carl of Northumbria, 46. 

Tout, Prof. T. F., 65, 66. 

Treacher, Llewellyn, 28. 

Trwes, bowl with representation of the parable 01 
the Good Samaritan, 149. 

True’s engineering works in Dover Harbour (c, 1579), 
* 9 S * 99 - 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, bishop of Durham, seals of, 1, 4, 
9, 12, 20. 

Twickenham (Middx.), flint celt from the Thames at, 


Upchurch (Kent), Roman pottery from, 228. 

Urn, Anglo-Saxon, from Islip (Northants), 232, 235. 

V I 

Valcntinian I, 91, 92, 95. 

Valcntinian 11 . 92, 93, 95, 98, 101, 103. 

Vergil, Jerome and Poli'dore, 246. , 

Vincent, R. P., 133 w. | 

Virtues and Vices, representations of, on bowls of 
the Romanesque period, 140 «., 150-1, 155, 157. 

Votive offerings, pre-Roman, 17a 

W 

Wales, National Museum of: Slopes colleetion of 
flint implements, 25, 35. 

Waltheof, Earl, 44. 

Walton Heath (Surrey), flint implements from, 36,37. 

Watling Street, 44, 46, 49. 

Wcaverthorpe Church (Yorks.) and its builder, 51- 
70; arches, 54-7 ; aumbry, 54 ; belfry stage, 56, 

57 ; builder, the, 59-67 ; chancel, 52-4, 56; dial- 
stone, 55, 57-60 ; doonvays, 55-7 ; font, 53, 57; 
ground-plan, 53, 54; image recess, 54, 55 ; 
masonry, 54 ; nave, 52-6 ; porch, 53-5 ; priest’s 
VOL, IJCXII. p p 
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door, 54 ; ringing-stage, 56; roofs, 55; tower, 
5*. 53» 56, 57; walb, 54-7; windows, 54-6. 

Webb, Captain Harvey, 32. 

Weimar Museum, silver bowl with representation of 
a baptismal scene, 151, 154, 155, 

Wenlock, Much (Salop), the Monastery of St Mil- 
burge at, 105-32. Early history; house of nuns 
(seventh century), 105; refounded by Leofric 
and Lady Godiva, 105; founded as a house of 
Cluniac monks (eleventh century), 105-6; depen¬ 
dencies attached to, 106, 132 ; later hbtory : the 
dissolution, 128-30; post-dissolution history and 
recent ownership of the property, 130-1. Ex¬ 
cavations on the site of the old churches, 106-8, 
131; apseit, 107, 108; pulpitum, foundations of, 
106, 107; respond-base, 117; sepulchral slab, 
108; walls, 106-8, 131. The later priory church, 

108- 13; aisles, 108-12; altars, 109; arcades, 

110,111 ; arches, 109-12; bays, 10&-12; capitals, 
109, 112; chapels, 109, no, 116; charnel-house, 

109- 16; clcrestorcy, 109-12; crjpl, 109; door¬ 
ways, 109-12; Lady chapel, 109; lavatory, no, 
116; nave, 108-11, 130; newel, 112; organs, 129; 
ornamentation, 109 ; piers, 109, no; porch, 109; 
roofs, no; sacristy, 109,122; screens, 110; span¬ 
drels, no. Ill; staircase turret, 109, no ; tower, 
central, 106-10; transepts, 109-11, 116; irifo- 
rium, 109-12; vaulting, 110-12; vaulting shafls, 
109-12 ; wall-recesses, 113; walls, 109, no, 113 ; 
west front, 110-11; uindows, 109-12. The 
cloister andclaustral buildings, 113-18; arcades, 
116, 117; arches, 114, 116, 117; bays, 116; 
buttresses, 114, 117, 121 ; celbrium, 114; cham¬ 
bers on the ground storey, 114; chapter-house, 
no, 116-17,121, 132; cloister, 113,114; cloister 
walk, 114, 121; columns, 115; corbels, 114; door¬ 
ways, 114, 115, 117, 118; dorter, 118, 119, 121 ; 
entrance to the church, 114; fire-place, 118; fralcr 
{refectorium), 114, 115; hall, 114; kitchen, 114, 
115; lavatory, 115, 116, 123; panels, sculptured, 
116; parlour, 114; pcntice, 118; roofs, 113-17; 
screen, 114; tomb, 113; upperchamber(libraryor 
scriptorium?), 111-13,116,122,132; vaulting, 116; 
vaulting shaft, 114; wall-recesses, 114; walls, 113- 
18; west walk, 114; windows, 113,116-18; warm¬ 
ing-house (c<i/^cic/orrMmX 118. The extra-claustral 
buildings, 11^28 ; altar in farmery chapel, 123 ; 
apartments of the master of the farmery, 124-5 J 
arcades, 120; arches, 118, 119, 121, 123 5, 128; 
bakehouse and brewhouse, 129; buttery, 120; 
buttresses, 119, 125; cameras, 124-5; causeway, 
128; cemetery, 128 ; chimney-stacks, 122, 131; 
corbels, lao, 125, 126; corridor of farmery and 
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prior’s lodge, 123-5 7J doorway’s, 119-28; farmery 
\fnftnuana), 121-5; farmery chapel, 122-3; 
places, 118, 119, 124, 126; fish'pond, 128; 
garderobe, 123. 124, 126; gate-lowers, 127,128; 
guest-chamber, 120, 122, 126; halls, 120-2,126; 
hatches, 124,125; kitchen, 120^ 125; Intern in 
farmery chapel, 123; lockers in wall, 124, 126; 
miscricorde, 120; newels, 123^; outbuildings, 
128; paneUing, 123-6; pantry, 120; 
pentice, 119, lai; pillar-tables, 125 126; prioris 
camera, 125-6; prior’s guest-hall, 120, lai, 126; 
prior’s lodge, 118-19^121, 122; rere^orter, 118, 
119; roofs, 120-2, 125, 126, 128; screens, 120, 
123,128; scullery, 120; solar, 120; staircases, 
121, 123-6; stone seats^ 119; turrets, 120, 126; 
walls, 118, 123, 126; w'ell, 128; windows, 118- 
21, 123, 125-7. 

Westbury (Wilts,), Roman pottery and coin of Con¬ 
stantine from, 241. 

Wharrara-le-Strect (Yorks.), church of, 52, $ 6 m, 

Whcfelcr, Dr. Mortimer, 25. 

Whitby (Yorks.), flint * point' found near, 36, 37. 

Whitehead, Hugh, prior of Durham, 1. 

William the Conqueror, devastations oC 41-50,51,69. 

William of Malmesbury, on the site of St. Milbuigc’s 
^church, Much Wenlock (Salop), 105, 106. 

William, Prince of Orange, entertained at Arundel 
House, 254. 

William, St., archbishop of York, 59, 63-9. 

Wills, L. J., 26. 

Wilson, Richard, view of Dover (before 1747), 213. 

Wiltshire; sec Westbury. 

Winchester, Survey of, 62. 


Wolsey, Thomas, bishop of Durham, 9, 20 ; as Car¬ 
dinal, 247. 

Wolvercotc (Oxon.)^ flint implements from, 27. 

Woodyates (Dorset), Roman potteiy from, 232. 

Worcester (Wore.), flint implements, 26, 27. 

Worcestershire : s<rc Conderton, Henwick, Worces¬ 
ter. 

Worthington, Lieutenant, plans for dealing with 
Dover Harbour (1838), 220-1. 

Worthington, T. L., 131. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, 256^ 257 n. 

Wroxcler (Salop), Roman pottery from, 230-2, 236, 
239, 241,242. 

W^mgaerde, Antony van den, panoramic view of 
Dover Bay, 192-3. 

X 

Xanten, church of Sl Victor: bowl with Sapientia 
between SS. Peter and Paul, and representa¬ 
tion of the Seven Gifls of the Spirit, 150, 151 n. 

Y 

Yewden, near Hamblcden (Bucks.), Roman pottery 
from, 227-30, 234, 235, 237, 240, 241. 

York (Yorks.), Roman pottery from, 237, 242. 

Yorkshire; see Garton-on-the-Wolds, Huntcliff, 
Weaverthorpe, Wharram-le-Street, Whitby, 
York. 

Young, Mrs. James, 32. 

Young, Patrick, 253. 

Z 

Zouche, William la, archbishop of York, seal of, 23. 
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